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IN CXFIiyS CHAINS 



IN CUPID'S CHAIN& 



CHAPTER I. 



A Tomm girl sat upon a rustic seat in an oId-&ahi<med 
ffarden. She sat in the attitude beloved of '^ maidens of 
fifteen;" that is to say, with one leg tucked under her, the 
other swinging easily, with one hand holding a book, the 
other, with the arm belonging to it, lying along the top of the 
back of the bench. 

It was spring-time, and she was dressed in white, with a 
small bow of black ribbon at her throat 

Above her Tas an old apple-tree, which occasionally dropped 
a blossom or two, in a qmet, lover-like fashion, upon her hair 
and her dress. She was an extremely pretty and rather 
remarkable-looking girl; remarkable prmcipally by reason of 
tbe contrast between her hair and her eyes. The former was 
dark, almost black, the latter of a dazzling blue or gray. So 
rtrauge, so unexpected was their coloring, so vivid and elo- 
quent tiieir expression, that, when the long, dark lashes were 
nused and she looked at you, you felt surprised and startled; 
for one expects dark eyes with black hair, just as one looks for 
blue with lair. 

She was tall for her a^e, and, naturally, slim and supple; 
her attitude was full of the grace of a young savage. The 
hands were brown and slightly freckled; but they were beaa- 
tif ully shaped, and, in their way, as expressive as the eyes. 
The sun had kissed her face as well as her hands, and her 
well-formed lips — ^not by any means of a doll-like smiEbllness — 
ahone red against her delicately brown skin. There was a 
long rent in the white dress. 

A strangely pretty girl who would be a strangely beautiful 
woman. 

It is very probable that if the poet had seen her he would 
have written ** Sweet fifteen " instead of ** seventeen." 

At a little distance from the bench stood a cottage of old 
ved atone which the ivy had nearly turned into a bower. AH 
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ffM/Ha Imt W9KB but €K 

etitmif^ i^UxkM, jeOtm mtd 

wA ^ the muCf nam neariy orer, m tlial aha ast in ths Midst 
tA % pa&ok M fine and amui m benelf— « jufcnDe Bosi^ 
mfmtlin her homer* 

Sow and again flfae raiBed her efes from hat book and 
vjnui'M ro tnd her with a dreamy expresBioii, and aeoned to 
XinUm to the twitter of the birds and the hmnming of the beea» 
mvl fmce cr twice ahe henelf hammed a fragmoit of a aong 
AM if in sympathy with Natare's mnsciana. From where she 
mi ffhe coala not see beyond the tall shmbe which indoeed the 
little garden; but if she had stood on the seat, instead of 
lyiriK on it in the most picturesque attitnde possible, she 
would hare been able to see the upper part of the great 
hr;UN(f— Chosney Chaae — whose magnificent gardens were only 
dividod from tnis little domain of hers by me thick hedge of 
lllun and laurustine. As it was, she could, without moving, 
hctar iho great clock in the central tower of the Chase chime 
tlio r|imriorB| and see the tame pigeons flit to and from ti^eir 
hoiiH) Just above the clock itself. 

It was RO still that it might have been a part of the palace 
gardens of the Sloepins Beauty; and the girl was almost, but 
not quite, Btartled, when the ** slumberous silence '' was 
broken by the barkings of dogs and the sound of a voice call- 
ing to thorn. 

She raisod her eyes from her book, but only for a moment, 
Wi\\\ was returning to the absorbing p^» when right through 
the laurels came bounding a bis mastiff and a fox-terrier, fol- 
io wihI, an instant after, by a lad. 

Ho was latighing and shouting to the dogs, quite imcon- 
mnotis of hor presence; but when he saw her tne laughter and. 
the sluniting coased, and he stood stock still r^aiding her. 
Ho was a haiid^me lad, with bright, wavy hair and dark, 
Aa$l\itv^ eve& He wore an Eton suit, rather the worse for 
wvar aiu) cliist v do^^s paws. 

\l «^8:hl ^ the girl, the color had mshed to his face, and he 
C(M)^t his breathy so to speak, with the involmitaiy basfafnl- 
)H>«» \\f a boy« But she neither colored nor looked awkward 
^^r ^mbanra^L bat re^ardkd him with the steady regard of 
Irt^ >Qi\>)vU^tM OT^ afidoi^T the ftuntest expraBkBi of sor- 

l^^t' a«iwa2v)^>es^ whkh mus not altcigiedKr mibecxmmg, 
V'^^Yv^ ts> him a$ he naeel his hat, as^ his Toioe fallovd 
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**I— I bog your pardon I I didn't know you were here; I 
didn't know "—he loobed round him — ** that anybody wai 
likely to be here.'' 

'^YesP" she said, without a smile, and with a grayity^ 
whioh, if he had been older, would have increased his embar- 
rassment tenfold; but youth is full of courage, and though he 
thought her the most beautiful thing he nad ever seen or 
dreamed of, his nervousness was slowly disappearing. 

** Na You needn't be afraid: he won't bite." 

She dropped the book in her lap, and laid her slim, girlish 
hand on the dog's huffe, smooth head. 

** I'm not afraid. Why should he bite meP" 

*^ Why, indeed!" he would have liked to have responded-— 
fervently responded — but his courage was not equal to that, so 
he said instead: 

" Are you fond of dogs?" 

She considered the question for a moment, while he won* 
dered what it was about her eyes which made it seem impoa- 
sible for him to look away from them. 

** YeSt" she said at last, as if she had come to a decision— 
** yes, I like dogs, and horses, and all animals — except cats." 

** 1 don't care for cats," he remarked, quickly, as if he 
were glad to have found some bond of i^mpathy witti her^ 
however slight. ** Neither does Tozer." 

" Which IS Tozer?" she asked. 

He touched with his foot the fox-terrier, who instantly 
jumped up and around him, eager for a game or a caress. 

^' nhut up, Tozer!" he said, as if the dog's yapping jarrei 
upon him in this exquisitely quiet spot *^ He's a noisy wretch^ 
but he's a well-bred dog.'^ 

" Is hep" 

** Yes," he answered. '' Look at his head. Did you ever 
see more points than he's ffot?" 

She regarded the dog, who souatted in front of her, looking 
up at her face with the wistiul afifection which shines so 
piteously in the eyes of dogs and horses. 

** I don't see many points— more points than in other dogs," 
she replied, thoughtfully. 

He seemed disappointed for a moment, then his face 
cleared. 

** Oh, I see; you mean the points of his nose and his ear^, 
and that sort of thing. I mean the points the judges at the 
show count." 

** I see," she said, refl^ctinffly, and still dreamily regarding 
thedogi 
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The lad took off his felt hat, and wiped his forehead. 

** Isn't it lK>t for this time of yearr ' he remarked* '^ No 
-wonder they're thirsty I'' and he looked at the red tongoes 
protrading sideways from the dogs' months. 

** They look veiy thirsty/' she said. ** I'll get them some 
water." 

*'No, no^ no," he hastened to remonstrate. ''I didn^t 
mean — " 

Bat she had gone, and he looked regretfnUy from the seaa 
where she had sat to the oottage which had swallowed up her 
dazzling presence. Then he went to the seat, and was 
going to take np the book, bnt he drew his hand back, and 
colored faintly with shame — ^it is not good manners to look at 
a lady's book in her absence. 

She came back presently — rery qnickly indeed, thongh it 
seemed a long time to him, ana set down a bowl of water 
before the mastiff and the terrier. 

*^ Oh, thanks very much," said the lad; ** it is very kind at 
you. How they enjoy it, don't they?" 

Something in his tone caused her to glance up at him. 

" Are you thirsty, too?" she said. 

** Oh, no, no! not at all," he made haste to declare; but a 
woman, even in her girlhood, is quick to read a man's accents 
arm^ht, and with a famt smile she went into the cottage again. 

This time she brought out a cup of milk. He took it with 
a bend of the head, and his hat in his hand; and she watched 
him through the veil of her lashes as he drank. 

" Oh, that was good!" he said. ** 1 was thirsty! How did 
you know it?" 

She smiled, and went back to the bench, and sat down — but 
not with one leg curled under the other; and the lad put on 
his hat as if he were going to take his departure; but he 
turned toward her wistfully. 

" Would you mind telling me what you're reading?" he 
asked, with a very becoming modesty. 

She looked up as if she had forgotten his presence. 

" * Eobinson Crusoe.' " 

He nodded with boyish approval. 

" Stunning, isn't it? I say, which part do you like best? 
I like ail the first of * Orusoe;' the second's rot But I mean 
which part of the first? I like where he finds Friday." 

She nodded Uioughtf ully. 

*' Has yours any pictures?" 

** Yes. She held the book out to him. 

He came and sat down beside her on the henQbti^nd they 



looked ac ttit> oook together, with the fnoikness of boy and 

firl, tiie imoonflcioiisneBs of a puppy and a kitten on the same 
earth-rng. 

^' I've got a better edition than that,'' he said, presently. 
'* More pictures; some of 'em colored ones. I'll brmg it and 
show it you — ^that is, if you'd care to see it, and if you'll be 
here." 

** Thank you," she said, calmly, with no superfluity of 
gratitude. " Be here? How do you mean? I am always 
here;" and she glanced around. 

*^ I didn't know," he explained. ** You see, I'm a stranger 
myself, and I thought you might be just a visitor, toa" 

" Why, I live here!" opening her grave eyes u|)on him. 

** In that cottage?" he asked, with evident interest and 
curiosity. 

^' Yes," she replied, " that is my grandfather's oottaee. 
He is the head gardener here; but perhaps you know that.'^ 

" No," he said. " I only came yesterday — ^last night — ^and 
I haven't met any of the gardeners to notice." 

She eyed him with a kind of solemn pride. 

*^ You would not be likely to meet him," she said. ** He 
is not like any of the ordinary gardeners. He is the head 
garaener. 

" Yes?" 

** He doesn't work with a spade or anything of that kind, 
OfT go about in his shirt-deeves. He says he would like to," 
she added, parenthetically, as if constrained to do so by her 
innate honesty; ''but he says he hasn't the time. Do you 
know how many gardeners there are at the Chase?" 

** No; I don't know anything about it," he replied, almost 
meekly. 

** Sixteen or seventeen," she said, '^ and grandfather has 
enough to do to superintend them. He is very learned. He 
is a ^tanist; he knows the Latin name of every flower and 
plant, and everything about it — ^the very tiniest thing that 
you or I wouldn't notice." 

^* 1 dare say," said the lad. '' It's predous little Latin I 
know, worse luck, and little or no bi^tany. And what is his 
name?" 

He thought this a very artful way of getting at hers, and 
lowered his eyes, but the girl replied at once: 
" Gordon— Herbert Gtordon, fe-A." 
" He's a regular swell, T see," said the lad. 
She leaned back with a £aint smile of satisfaction at having 
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eoorinoed him of the diffeienoe between her grandfather and 
an oiduuury giudener. 

^* And — and is that yonr name, too?'' he ventored to aak; 
88 it oocnrred to him that, after all, it might not be» 

** Yes; not Herbert, of oonrse. My name is Madge»'^ 

** Mad^?'' He repeated the name nnder his breath as if 
he liked it, then waited to see if she would asic his, but she 
did not. He seemed disappointed. It was evident that she 
did not take any interest in him, while he— It is generally 
supposed that a boy— especially a public-school boy— of six- 
teen or seventeen is incapable of admiration of one of the 
other sex* It is a mistake. The boy's nerves were quivering 
with admiration, curiosity, and a warmer feeling which sur^ 
prised and slightly annoyed him. 

** And 1 suppose vou go about with him and see all tha 
flowers, and all that? he remarked. 

She shook her head. 

** Oh, no. I have never been in the great gardens.'' 

" Nor' 

** No, I never go beyond that gate you came in by. I for- 
got: you came tl^ough the hedge, though." 

"Yes; I beg your pardonl 1 didn't know you were here. 
But you go into the rcmd?" 

" Oh, yes; it is only into the great gardens that side of the 
hedge that I may not go." 

" But why not?" he demanded, with a faint touch of indig- 
nation mingling with his curiosity. "They are first-rate» 
stunning, quite stunning — thev're bigger than this; however^ 
this is awfullr jolly and nice." 

She shook her head and gave her shoulders a little shrug. 

" I don't know. The first day I came — that's three vears 
ago — ^grandfather said I was not to go beyond that gate. '^ 

The boy stared. 

'* But why r' 

She hesitated a moment. 

" I think it is because the earl does not like strangers— 
especially women." 

She said this as if she were at least forty* 

*^Not like women — but why not?" he demanded. "I 
know he's rather rum and — and grumpy; people with the 
gout always are, aren't they; but — " 

"Is he — ^what did you say — ^*rum'? I don't know. I 
never saw Inau Once I heard him talking to my grand- 
lother, on the other side of the hed(;e— at leastf I tmnk it 
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must bsve been the earl, because grandfather called him * my 
lord."' 

** Yea, that was the earl, I dare say/' he said. 

Theui after a moment: 

" And you live, shut in here? Well, it's awfully pretty/' 

He leaned back in the seat and looked round. Boy as he 
was, the spirit of the place seemed to fall upon him, to encom- 
pass and permeate him. 

** And have you any brother or sister?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

'' No; I haven't any one but grandfather," she replied. 
** We are quite alone." 

" And isn't it dull?" he asked. 

She looked at him as if she were asking herself the question* 

** Dull? I don't know; I never thought of it. No, I sup- 
pose not." 

** Oh, oomel It must be sometimes, don't you know," he 
remonstrated. ** I should feel awfully slack if I was shut up 
here." 

** That's because you're a boy," she remarked, with a girl's 
superiority. ^'Boys are always" — «he hunted about for a 
word — *'diflScult to amuse. The^ can't rest for long 
toffether, and they can't sew or pamt pictures. They can 
omy play cricket and footbalL" 

*"* 6h, can't they I" he said, with his accent of superiority 
now. ** They can do a lot more than that. Besides, you 
needn't be so hard on us. You^re reading a boy's book this 
very minute!" 

She smiled, and was about to retort, when the dogs, who, 
unnoticed, had been snarling in an undertone, suddenly rose^ 
and ran growling toward the ^ate. 

The boy callea them back, but the gate opened, and another 
lad appeared, and they ran at him, not very threateningly^ 
but rather noisily. 

The new-comer was a tall, thin boy, with a pale face and 
dark hair, which hung straight and damply. He was not a 
good-looking boy at the best of times; at this moment fear dul 
not improve his countenance. 

He uttered a sharp cry of alarm, his eyes — ^they were small 
and very dark— Hlistended, and he raised tho stick he carried, 
and struck Tozer an uely blow. 

Tozer howled and ned, whining piteously, and the lad on 
the seat sprung to his feet and humed f orward^ his face red* 
his eyes nasbing nrith indisnation* 
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I BOfp wbat did you hit my d<^ forf' he defiianded. 
angrily^ and with trae pablio-school grammar. 

The darlc-haired Ia4 stood and glowered at him in ailenoe 
ftxr a moment. 

** Why did he ^ at meP'' he asked^ and his Toioe had an 
mipleasant sonnd in it — A sinister^ sneering tone which 
matched his eyes. 

** It didn't fly at yon/' said the other^ indigiiantly. '^ He 
only made up to you^ as doffs wilL Yon hit hun because yon 
were in a funic — ^vcu cowardl'' 

The lad with the stick grew paler, his eyes flickered passion- 
ately^ and, without a word ox warning, ne aimed a kind of 
savage blow at his accuser. 

Now, unnoticed by the two disputants, the girl had slipped 
off the bench and approached them, and at this critical 

J'nnctuie she stepped before her companion, and received the 
ilow upon her arm. 

The boy in the Eton jacket uttered a cry of rage, and, 
pushing her aside, none too gently, flnn^ himself upon his 
assailant. There was a moment or two m. fierce struggle — ^to 
which the dogs obliged with an accompaniment — then the 
stick was sent whirling over the hedge, and its late owner was 
flattened out upon the path. The victor stood over him with 
clinched fists and flashing eyes. 

^' Get up!" he said. ^' Get up again, and let's have it ont^ 
if you're a man!" 

But the passion of the prostrate one seemed tohave van- 
ished with nis stick. He lay glowering up at the handsome 
face above him, with an evil scowl on his pale face, a 
vindictive gleam in his small eyes. 

" Get upl" repeated the Eton boy. ** You are a cowardr* 

The girl put her hand on his arm — ^her left hand. 

** Gome away," she said, ** come away; I command you!" 

There was something almost queenly in her tone and air, 
something which bent the boy's spirit to instant submission. 
He stepj^ back, and picking up his hat, bowed his head 
before ner. 

*' 1 — I beg your pardon," he stammered. ** A fellow 
oughtn't to fight before ladies; but — " 

" I know," she said quite quietly. 

Without looking at the other boy, who had slowly got to his 
leet, she raised her hand, and pointing to the gate, i^d: 

** You can go, Silas Fletcher." 

He stood for a moment bruehing the gravel from his clothes 
with a sliakin£; hand, his eves wandering from one face to the 
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** Oh, I say!" he exclaimed, half ruefully, half Im 

"You're hurt! I forgot! That cad hit you, d 

Where did he hit you? That's the worst oi girls, 
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Otiisr; Iban, oomiseeBing hie lips tightly, as if he was keeping 
back a tmrrent of abuse, ue turaed aud went ont. 

The Tictor, looking thoroughly ashamed of himself, stood 
with downcast eyes. 

" I'm awfully sorry," he b^;aii; but she interrupted him 
as quietly as before, but not with the touch of qneeulmeaB. 

' It was not your &ult. He had no right to bit tlw d<^. 
Poor dog! Oomehere." 

Toser crawled to her, and she took it np in her arms. 

" Is he hurt, doyou think? No, it was his fault. But he 
can not help it. He is a bad-tempered boy.' 

" Who is heP" he asked. 

"He is Mr. Fletcher's, the steward's, son." She winoed 
and put Tozer down suddenly as she spoke, and the boy 
noticed both the wince and the suddenness of the action. 

f impatiently. 
1, didn't be? 

_. __. J girls, they will 

interfere! Why didn't you stay where you were? You don't 
sappose I couldn't manage himi Why, I'd fight him with 
one hand tied behind my ^ckl" 

She looked at him — a strange look in a girl so young. 

" Yes," she said, under her breath, " I think you could." 

" But are you hurt?" he asked. " You don't mean to say 
that he hit yoor arm? The brutel Let me see, won't your 
Do!" 

She drew back. 

" No, no!" she eaii, in a low voice. " It was nothing, li 
tellyou it was nothing!" She stamped her foot slightly. 

He looked at her with all a boy's stubbornness. 

" I don't believe you," he said. " What makes yon bo 
pale?" 

" I'm not hart," she responded, almost angrily. 

"Yes, you are," he retorted. "And I won't believo 
you're not ourt unless you show me your arm." 

" I shall not," she said, setting her teeth. " I wish you'o 
go, please I" 

" Not till you show me your arm," he said. 

She tore back the sleeve, and thrust the ann almost under 
his eves. 

" ^here, then, you seel" she said. 

But her voice faltered at the last words, for, to her surpriaeji 
there was a stripe of dull red crimson across the ivory white- 

He uttered an exclamation of rage a^ indjgnatioo. 
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'^Thmt I knew it! I'll— PU wring bis neckt Wksk 
diallldoP Let me bathe it" 

He took the arm by the wrkt — gently, reverently— but ahe 
matched it from his fpraep, and, with a laugh and a awift 
** Good-b^I" ran off mto the cottage. 



OHAPTEBIL 

'^The next dtij, at the same hour, Madge and ** Robinson 
Orasoe'' were in their accustomed pla^ in the cottage 
garden, as it was called; and though Madge read as before, 

St she looked round more frequently, and now and again 
tened intently. 

It was true that the lad, when he had promised to bring his 
'' Robinson Orusoe/' had not stated any time: but liuidge 
thought it not unlikely that he would come in the afternoon, 
and at the same hour as yesterday; and, though she would 
not have admitted it for worlds — ^for your girl of fifteen has 
quite as much, if not more, pride as your woman of fiye-and- 
twenty — she was waiting and longiug for him* 

You see it would have been rather difiioult to forget him, 
even if she had tried to do so, for she had a particidarly acute 
remembrancer in the shape of a Ions;, dark bruise on the arm, 
which ached most })ersistently and unpleasantly. Once or 
twice she had woke in the night, and, lighting a candle, had 
looked at the mark; but each time with a singular, thouffh 
unacknowledged sense of satisfaction, notwithstanding the 
pain. 

Somehow, she would rather have had the bruise and the 
aching than not She had a dull consciousness of being, in 
some vague kind of way, a heroine; at any rate, she knew 
that she was glad that the blow had fallen on her arm rather 
than on the boy, and she shuddered as she thought of the 
u^Iy mark it would have made on his handsome face. It 
didn't seriously matter in her case, because it was hidden* 
Every woman of fifteen to fifty takes an interest in the man 
she has saved from hurt, whether it be moral or physical* 
She wondered who he was, but with only an indefimte curi- 
osity. Very few visitors came to the Chase, and none had 
hitherto visited the cottage garden. 

An hour — two^slipped away as she partly read and partly 
thought, and though sue was at the most interesting part of 
Robinson Crusoe's marvelous adventures, she began to fed, 
dissatisfied and restless. Once there came some Xootstcfii 
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OStMs the lawn^ but she aoaroely looked tip, for she knew they 
were her grandMher's. 

Mr. Gordon was a short, old man, with gray hah*. He 
walked slowly, with downcast, near-siffhted eyes, and with a 
preoccupied manner. As he passed from tlie coMage to the 

gte le^ing to the great gardens, he raised his head and 
)ked at her absently. 

^' Beading, as nsnai, Madge?'' he said. 

She nodded. 

** Yes, grandfather. Do you want mef 

*' No, no/' he said, and, stooping to pick a sprig of white 
stock, he went on aad passed through the gate. For the first 
time since she had come to Ghesney she looked after him widi 
envy, as if she would have liked to follow him, and for the 
first time asked herself why she was forbidden to cross beyond 
this mystic border. Anotner day had elapsed, and witn an 
unconscious sigh she was just rismg to so m-doors, when the 
bo7 vaulted over the gate and came qmckly toward her. 

He was out of breath, as if he had been running, and ha 
threw himself down beside her, panting a littla 

** I'm awfully sorry I'm so late,'' he said; ** but I was 
kept" 

** Are you late?" she said, curtly. ** You didn't say what 
time you would come, and I thought you'd forgotten aU about 
it," sne added, innocently giving herself away. 

** Forgotten to come?" he repeated, mth a reproachful 
stare. '^And after what you aid for me yesterday? By 
George, it was plucky of voul You might have been a 
boy I How is your arm? Look here, I've brought some* 
tiling that will take the bruise out---for I know it must 
be bruised. You lift up your sleeve and I'll put it on;" and 
with eager gravity he drew out a small paper parcel from his 
pocket, opened it, and displayed a lump of raw steak. 

" I got our chef to give it to me,'' he explained, uncon* 
scious of the shuddering horror in her eyes. ^^ Just hold out 
your arm — " 

** Oh, throw it away — ^throw it away at oncel It's horridl'* 
ahe gasped. ** I'd rather die than have it near me I" 

He stared at her. 

" Why, it's the best thing in the world," he explained* 
** Prize-fighters always use it; they do, indeed." 

" I'm not a prize-fighter, and I tell you I won^t have it 
near me. Throw it away, or I'll go in and never speak to 
|ou evermore." 

''Oh» very well»" he said. vdHa a shrug that beautifully 
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opraBed a boy's diBgnst and oontempt for a girPs muneasoD- 
liUeiieaBy and tie pitdied the objectionable piece of meat oivw 

''^Pim faiinff tiie bookP'' she asked. 

** Yes/* he said; and he logged it out of his podket 

'* Wipe yoor handst'' she commanded him. 

" What forf' 

** Why, yon haye been tonching that horrible mess—*'' 

'' Oh, all right/' he assented, patiently. '' By Geoigat 
Vre forgotten mv jpocket-handkeichief.'' 

** Here, take tnis," and she held oat hers. 

He wiped his hands, remarking: 

** They're quite dean, all the same," and held ont the 
bandkerchief to her; bnt she declined it with a shake of the 

** Ton can keep it I wouldn't tonch it for worlds." 

** Yon're mighty particular/' he eaid. ** But you're a gir^ 
and can't help it, I suppose;" and he stuffed the little hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, where it must haye been rather aeton- 
ished at its companions — ^a piece of string, two broken cigar- 
ettes, a penknife, and a dilapidated stick of chocolate. 

Then ne opened the book, and they looked oyer it together. 

^* It's better than yours, isn't itP ' he said, with profound 
satisdbctioiL ** We'ye got a lot of other jolly booKS, but 1 
like * Bobinson Crusoe ' the best; don't you?" 

** Yes," she said. ** Most of the other books haye got loye 
stories in them." 

" You don't like themP" 

''No," she said, with a ffrave contempt ''The people 
talk such rubbish. They make me laugh.'' 

'' But I suppose there's something in it," he remarked, 
looking straight before him. ^' I expect if yon were older 
tiiat you'd like it just as other people da" 

She drew herself up, and looked down at him. 

" Do you know how old I am?" 

He scanned her face with all a boy's directness; and yet a 
sense of her beauty must haye stirred within him, for his eyes 
wandered from her wonderful ones round the garden, and 
then, as if unwillingly, back to them again. 

" No," he said at last '' Girls' ages are difficult to telL'^ 

" I'm fifteen," she said, haughtily. 

" Ohl that's nothing," he retorted. " I'm sixteen." 

Sie looked him oyer. 

" Yon don't seem y^rv iDT>ch older than I am," she ze^ 

loAttil. attgai*inf nglTr^ 
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I ^ Bfo, X cttm-t," he admitted, ** bnt— bat, well, I aim! • 

This was mifmswerable, and for a moment there nm 
aQence; flien she said, apropos of nothing: 

^' I told yoa my name last nighf 

"Yes.'' 

" Why didn't you tell me yours?'* 

** You didn't ask me,'' he retorted, ingenuously. 

''Well, I ask you now," she said, with an admirably 
feiffned indifference. 

^' Norman Eldred Beauchamp Fitz-George Leehmere," he 
said. 

'' Is that allP" she asked, with a twinkle in the gray-blue 
eyes. 

He colored. 

'' Oh, it's easy to chaff a poor beggar about his name, as if 
he could help it 1 didnn; choose 'em. It's awful rot, 
giving a fellow such a string—" 

'' Like a bead necklace,'^she interjected. 

'' If they'd called me Bobinson, or Friday, now» there'd 
have been some sense in it" 

'' Neyer mind," she said. 

** You can call me which you like best,'' he said, gener- 
ously. 

'' Thank you; but I can't remember more than the firsts 
and that's rather pretty, I think." 

'' All right," oe said* '' And— and may I call yoo 
Madge?" 

'^ If you like," she assented, indifferently. 

** Tlmnk you. It's a pretty name." 

There was another pause; then she said: 



*' And are you going to stajr here long?" 

** ^ don't know," he replied, thou^tfully. * 



I don't know," he replied, thoughtfully. ** I may be 
packed off any moment x esterdav, in the morning, I wished 
they'd let me go, for it was awfully slack, all alone in the 
house there, but " — ^he looked round as if he were rather 
puzzled — '^ but since then I've rather wanted to stay." 

She thought oyer this for a second or twa 

** And why are you all alone there?" she askedi 

He grinned. 

'* Because there's nobodjr with me.'' 

'* That's dever, you think," she remarked, onrving her 
ddioately cut upper lip. '^ Anybody could haye said that " 

** I Imow. I beg your pardon. I meant that the eail 
ioesa't show up much. He keeps to his own rooms. I'ye 
ontf warn Um onoe sinoa I came, and then oi^y lor • im 
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momenkBy and ihere^s nothing to do, and no one to talk to^ 
and iho whole niaoe k like— like a chnroh; it's all so quiet 
and glnm. Ana the batler and the zest ot the servants look 
at you as if they expected you might go off bangi like a iBie- 
work, any moment^' 

^* I see. Then yon won't come againP*' 

" Well, I don't know/' he said. '' There, thaf s the best 
picture in the book — ^where he's firing at the savages. Jolly, 
isn't it? I should have liked to have been there, shouldn't 
youP Oh, about coming to the Chase agaiiL I don't know. 
Yesterday 1 thought I shouldn*t, that wild horses wouldn't 
drag me nere if I could help it; but — ^I don't know. Yes, I 
diouldn't mind coming bacK — ^that is, if — ^if yon were here 
stilL But I suppose you wouldn't beP" 

** Oh, yes, I should," she said. 

** Well, you mightn't be; you neyer can telL Besides, I 
mightn't come a^am for some time, and then — ^weU, perhaps 
it would be all different" 

'' How — different?" she asked, as she turned oyer the leaves 
of the book which they held between them. 

*^ Well, you'd be grown up, for one thing, and yery like^ 
you'd be married." 

*^ Oh, no, I shouldn't," she said, decisively. 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

** Girls always are when they're grown up, that's the worst 
of it" 

'^Not more than boys— -they oouldn't be/' she retorted, 
with feminine logia 

He lauffhed. 

** Oh, uiat's all right But I should hate to come back and 
find you were married." 

** Should you?" she said, dreamily, but with not an atom 
of coquetry. 

*^ Yes,'' he said. A pause. *^ I shouldn't mind marrying 
you myselt" 

She did not blush — ^why should she? It was so entirely a 
business-like and unsentimental admission. 

*' Should you not?" 

*^ No," he said; and he looked at her with a pleased, a 
frankly satisfied admiration. ** I think you are the jolliest 
girl I ever met Most girls have such nonsense about them; 
they're so stuck up and wected. Now you— oh, you're^more 
like a boy, yon know." 

" Am I?^' thoughtfully. 

"Yea" A pause. ^'^Isav— '^ 



" Well, it's this," he lesponded, with only the slightesfe 
hecdtation: " I was going to Bay that if yoo'd promise u> atop 
here and not alter — ' 

" Not grow up?" 

" Oh, if you're going to laogh and niake game of it—" h0 
exclaimed, with momentary pettifibnesB. 

" No, no; go on." 

" If yon'll stop here and wait for me, I'll cx>me hack aom« 
da^ and — and — You're not laughing?" 

She Bhook her head, her lovely eyee resting on bis inncH 
oently, waitingly. 

" Wei] — L'il marry you." 

She neither started nor blushed. She did not even laugh, 
but regarded him for awhile gravelv, steadily, ao l^at he felt 
faBcinated by the glory of the gray-blue eyes under their black 
lashes. Then, silentlv, she looked away from him. 

*' Yon don't like the idea," he said, with a crestfallen air. 
" I'm — I'm sorry, because — " 

He stopped, and she turned her eyes npon him question- 
ingly. 

— " Because Ilike yon vei^ mndk I do indeed," eagerly. 
" I think yoa're the j'oIUest girl I've ever met, and — and I'm 
anre we should get on well toother — ^that is ^ — ^if yon think 
you couM like me a little." 

She still remained silent 

** Of ooDrse, yoa don't know much about me," ke mot on* 
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oidoldf^ iflB if to anticipate her objection; '' and i done iut«... 
tnat rm up to mach. I'm an awful anffer lor work; I'm 
only In the thud f orm» bnt I was captain of tiie thud 
eleven " — ^with a Bubdoed ur of pride— ^^Bnd I woo the first 



swimming prize. But I eappoae a girl doesn't care aboofc 
that sort of thing/' 

** Yes, she does. I do/' she said, graToly. 

** Well/' he said, eagerly, and he took her hand, as he 
would have taken that of a boy with whom he was anxious to 
oonclode a barRain, ** what do you say, MadgeP Will yoa 
wait till I come hack and marry me?" 

She hesitated — well, scarcely so much hesitated as re- 
flected — ^for a moment; then she nodded with girlish gravity. 
** Verv weJl," she said. 

** Eturrah!" he exclaimed, and he finuff up the book and 
laughed. *' That's a bargain, theni Mere, let us shake 
hands on it." 

She held out her hand, and he took it and wrung it so hard 
that she winced. 

^* Oh, I say, I best vour pardon! I've hurt youl I forgot 
you were only a girl'' He turned the hand over and looked 
at it ** What a little hand you've goti Bnt I suppose aU 
drls have. They're always drawn so in pictures, aon't you 
blow — where the knight's kneeling down and kissing the 
princess's hand. I suppose I ouj^ht to kiss yburs." 

** No, that doesn't matter," she said. 

'* Oh, all right," he said, easfly. ** Of course, if you don't 
want me to — but I think it's the proper thing — '* 

^* Nol" she said: and she drew her hand awayfrom his. 

As die did so, the bushes parted and Silas Iletcher stood 
before them. Neither Madse nor Norman started. Why 
should thev have done soP But the latter looked at the in- 
truder with angry surprise. 

*' Halloo!" he said. '' What do you wantP Come to fight 
ft out?" 

** No, my lord," said Silas, in his thin voice. '* The earl 
wants your lordship." 

'* Oh, does heP^' said Norman. '' Well, tell him I'm 
eoming." 

Silas Fletcher did not move. 

'' The earl wants your lordship at once," be aaU In tilt 
same impassive voice. 
"Oh,verywelL" 
He got up and nodded to Madge. 



Tn be back directly/' he said; and namiiig te tbe gate, 
faulted over and disappwed. 

Silas Metcher stooa sbnflSiiig the grayel path with the toe 
of his boot, and rubbing his thin, moist hands behind his 
back, while he regarded tne girl's face oovertly. 

She picked up the book and appeared to be absorbed in 
reading for a nunnte or two; then she looked upk 

** Well, Silas Elefccher, what are you waiting for?'' she 
asked, coldly. 

He moistened his thin lips. 

'^ I thought you might want to speak to me. Miss Madge^'^ 
he said, meekly, cringingly. 

** Well, I don%" she said, and returned to her book. 

But presently, without looking up, she said: 

'' Wno was {hat who has just gone?'' 

He eyed her with a sneer. 

** Of course you don't know — oh, of course not." 

** I don't knowl" she said, indignantly. " Who was it?** 

** Lord Norman, Viscount Le<mmere, the earl's nephew,^' 
he said. 

She did not seem much impressed; a little, perhaps, but a 
Kttle only. She was only fifteen, and had not yefc learned to 
worship a title, 

'* Of course you didn't know!" he repeated, with a more 
pronounced sneer. And it was wonderful now much more ugly 
and repellent the sneer made his nnprepossessinff countenance. 

** You wouldn't have sat there talking and reading with 
him if he hadn't been a lord. You wouldn't talk to and look 
at books with me — ^no, because I'm not a swell like Lord 
Norman." 

^* No, I wouldn't!" she said, with the sudden passion of a 

r^ung girL *^ 1 wouldn't, beoAuse you're— you're ugly^ and 
haie yoal" 

OHAPTEB IIL 

LoBD NoBMAN ran along the garden-paths and across the 
lawns toward the principal entrance to the great house. The 
ann was shining full upon the lon^Hstretching fa9ade of old red 
stone, and causing the innumerable windows to glitter like so 
many huge diamonds. The place was palatial in its size and 
architecture, and a wide terrace stretched along the whole 
length ot the building, against which gleamed at intenrids 
superbly executed marble statuary. 

A broad flight of white stone steps lead to tbe temMXb 
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flanked on either dde by a life-size leopard — ihe oreet of flie 
Chesneys. These heraldio monsters^ cronched as if for the 
springy seemed, with their half-opened months and starting 
eyes, as if they were waiting to ponnce upon the lad; but they 
made no impression upon him, for he, boy-like, eyen tonched 
one on the nose as he ran lightly np the steps. 

The hall door was open, and he passed in. It was a yast 
place, which would haye been somber but for the sunlight 
which streamed through the open door, and softened the 
oaken panels and antique furniture, and gleamed upon the 
breast-plates of the men in armor, imd the gilt frames of the 
big family portraits. 

Lord JNorman looked round in search of a seryant to 
announce him, but there was none to be seen, and he stood 
smoothing his tumbled hair, uncertain what to do or where 
to so. Ue was half inclined to suspect that Silas Fletcher 
had inyented the message just to get rid of him, and was 
thinking of running back to the cottage garden — Madge 
and " Eobinson Crusoe " — when he heard yoices proceeding 
from what he knew was the library, though he had not ye^ 
entered it 

He flung himself down on an outer seat near the door of 
the room, thinking that some one would be sure to come oat 
of it presently, and idly began to examine an old cabinet of 
ancient arms which stood near him. It was a delightful 
cabinet full of the most charmingly blood-curdling weapons — 
swords with hacked edges, clumsy pistols, Buch. as Dick 
Turpin might haye carri^, sinister Malay creeses and deadly 
looking daggers with jeweled handles — and he was so absorbed 
in these treasures that he had almost forgotten the earl and 
his message, when some words spoken by the earl's yoice 
itself smote upon his ears, and forced him to listen, whether 
he would or not. 

The earl's yoice was neyer loud, but it was particularly 
clear — clear and hard, like the fall of a piece of metal on. 
stone — and eyery word reached Lord Norman as distinctly as 
if he had been in the room itself. 

** Fletcher," said the yoice, ** you are, as you always werew 
a coward. Oh, I do not blame you. You but foUow the 
instincts, display the nature, of your class. One does not look 
for spirit, courage, in such as you. You can not help it. 
But you waste your breath when jou endeayor to infect me 
with your crayen fears and timid apprehensions. Pshaw, 
man ! do you think that I am likely to turn back now, after aSl 
these years? Do yon think— you, who should know me if 
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ivy num should — ^that I am likely to sverve from my purpose 
it the biddine of your oroakmjt? If you do, you deceive yoor- 
Belf. Granted tlut what yon have done, and what J hare 
dons — for I am more than content to take the whole respona- 
bilit? — is a crime. What then?" 

There was a pause, and another Toioe, whioh Lord Norman 
recognized as mat of Fletcher, the steward, Silas's father, 
mattered something. 

" Fshawl" retorted the earl, " that is an idle superstition. 
Crimes are not alwayB diaoovered. There is no adage so 
false as the one which slwaTs makes your white-livered class 
quake and tremble. ' Murder will out!' Murder very often 
will not out. There are scores of murders, the perpetrators 
of which have never beeii discovered. They are not only not 
hung, bat, in all probability, are leading respectable and ex- 
tremely prosperous and comfortable lives." 

" This was not murder," Lord Norman heard the steward 
falter. 

** Kxactly; and therefore all the less likely to be discov- 
ered," said Uie earl's metallio voice. " Who ia to peach opOD 
obF Who is to discover itP The seoiet is yours and mine. 
Onlv two — " 

''^You — you don't know that, my lord." 

There was a pause, then the cold voice sounded agun. 

" You think she may have confided her story to some one 
before she died? I thmk not I knew her better than you 
did, Mr. Fletcher. You and I are the only two who hold the 
history in onr hands. Mine will not open and dtscloee it, and 
joora — " 

There was a Bignifioaat pause. 

" You can trust me, my lord," oame the steward's voice. 

The earl laughed, an nnmirthful, contemptuous laagh. 
" I know that. Yon dare not open your lips, even ill yon 
wished to. Yon are a participating criminal — you see, I do 
Dot shirk the word — ^yon concarrea in the plot which 1 con- 
caved. I dare sajt '^ justice overtook us — I think that is the 
kind of phrase in vogne — your punishment would be more 
severe ttum mine. I am a peer, yon see, and they let us off 
easily; while you — well, you are— nothing, a nobody, and 
would probably go to peual servitude for as long a term UL 
tbey oould send yon." 

The steward muttered sometlung hoarsely, and the eail 
bnghed scomtolly, contemptuously. 

' Tnt^man, you are out of sorts; yonr nerves are out of 
ildlKk Wfaf l»Te 30a beeome so scrupulous ail o( a soddo^* 
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Hie tMf iB weQ enonglL He will make a Tonr frir evL & 
ii rtrai^ and handBome enough. '' 

'* He 18 willful and headBtrong^'' said the stewaid^ ^ I em 
flee that, my lord. '* 

Q^e earl laughed again* 

** All tbe Chesneys are and were," he said, abmpUy. '' Bat 
headstrong a^ he is, he will find me stronger; strong enough 
to map out his future for him. He shall not make the mis- 
take 1 made. I have taken steps to prevent that alreadv. I 
wrecked mj life because I had no one to point out the snoalfl 
and rocks m the chart I will fcake good care that he does 
not follow my e sample. In half an hour I shall have set him 
upon the course I intend him to sail over, and I will take care 
he follows no other." 

** You mean, my lord — " said the steward. 

** I mean — You shall see." 

*^ My lord, take care!" murmured Fletcher. '' I can con* 

C' cture what you would do; but he is a lad as yet — a mere 
)V." 

I'he earl broke in with a kind of cold ferocity. 

''He is not too young to know my will, and leam that he 
has to bend to it," he said. '' From him I will brook no dis- 
obedience. I made him; I can mar him." 

Lord Xorman had listened up to now in a kind of stupor. 
But at this point it came home to him that the lad they were 
talking of was himself; and being an honorable boy, he 
sprung to his feet, and with a flushed face, pushed open the 
dcor and entered the room. 

The earl — tall, thin, and gaunt, with shaegy brows over 
dark and piercing eyes — sat in an elbow-chair by the table, on 
the other side of which stood Hiram Fletcher, the steward, 
his long, claw-like hands holding a sheaf of papers. 

Fletcher started, and allowed a faint murmur of surprise 
and consternation to escape his thin lips as the lad entered; 
but the earl expressed no surprise bv word or gesture, but 
frowned fiercely down at the ooy's flushed, handsome &ceb 
and regarded him in silence. 

It was Lord Norman who first spoke. 

'' You sent for me, sir?" he said, raising his ayes steadily to 
the earl's. 

''I did," was the response in the hard, metallic tones; 
" How long have you been here — in this house?*' 

Lord Norman refiected for a moment. 

*' I dm't know how long. I was sitting outside in tiiehall 
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fkUbat dataibed his papers coiiYiilsiYely; but the earl 
not move a muscle. 

** Ontside the room hereP Then yon have been eaves- 
droppinff — ^listenuurP' he said, with icy contempt 

I^rd Norman's &oe grew redder for a moment, then pale. 

*' No, I hayen't,'' he said, with a kind of indignation. ^* I 
couldn't heljp hearing what you said. The door was open-* 
you spoke distinctly — " 

Fletcher gave a kind of groan, and the earl glanced at him 
with haughty displeasure. 

** It is of no consequence^'' he said, coolly, after a moment 
or two of reflection; ** but for the future remember that when 
you are listening to the conversation of persons who consider 
themselves alone, it is your duty to acquaint them with you? 
presence. '' 

** I came in as soon as I knew— or thought — you were talk* 
ing of me,'' said Lord Norman, his bright eyes meeting the 
earl's stem ones unflinchingly. 

There was a spell of silence; then the earl said: 

** You are right, we were talking of you." Then, without 
looking at the steward, he said: 
" You can go, Fletcher.*' 
Fletcher straightened his bent back, gathered up some 

Bpers from the table, and with a singuli^ glance at the lad 
t the room. 

The earl leaned his head upon his hand, and seemed as if he 
had forgotten the presence of the lad for a time; then, 
with something like a sigh, he let his hand fall upon the 
table, and raisei his head. 

'' How old are von?" he asked, suddenly. 

** Sixteen, sir.'' 

** Sixteen. At your age I was a man. But they manage 
things differently nowadays. But you are old enough to 
understand what I have to say to you. And, first, forget 
what you have heard just now; it was not intended for your 
ears; it does not concern you." 

'' I will try, sir," said Lord Norman, but with a certain 
hedtationi 

** Yon had better," continued the earl, bringing his heavy 
brows down over his eyes, so that they looked like two oblong 
fiery slits. Lord Norman looked at his stem, fierce face 
ealmly, attentively, but without the least si^ of fear. 

** I sent for you," continued the earl, ^^ because I widi to 
iutrodace yoa to the lady who will be your fntnxe wife. " 
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Lrad Konnan^B ejee expanded, and he staiea HM 9m dM 
ipeaker and then romd the room. 

The earl nniled grimly; or, rather, the stenmeBB of his 
eoanteumce relaxed Blighily. 

** Ton are sorpriBed, I dare Bay/' he said. '' It ia yery 
likelY that yon miye not thought 6l marriage." Loid Nor- 
man^B face flndied aa he thoiurht of Madge and the bargain 
they had just made, bnt he aaid nothing. ** Ton are young, 
even for sixteen, amd your life has hitherto been that of a 
child, a Bchool-boT. I can quite understand that what I have 
aaid should startle you; but I wish, I request ** — ^the terrible 
Toice grew sterner, harder, at the words — ** that yon will try 
and consider what I am going to say to you; try and realize 
that, for reaaons best known to myself, your future life has 
been planned out for you. I said lor reasons best known to 
myself. All those reasons I do not Intend to tell you. Ton 
would not understand most of them. Bnt this one you can 
understand. Look at me, Dormanl'' 

There was no need for the command, Beeing the boy^a 
frank, startled eyes had scarcely left the earl's face; bnt he^ 
howeyer, gaye a slight nod, as if to indicate that he was 
obeying. 

*^ Do I look a happy man?" demanded the earL 

Lord Norman felt that he oueht in politeness to answer in 
the affirmatiye, but his innate honesty and something in the 
face befcnre him compelled him to tell uxe truth. 

" No, sir,*' he replied. 

** Ton are right,^' said the earl, ffrayely. '* There is no 
more wretched man on the face of Gcd's eiurth.'' 

There was a pause, during which Lord Norman's eyes 
strayed from the harsh face round the room, with its caryed 
pjanels of rosewood, its magnificent book-cases, its thick, 
silken hangings, the rare pictures and precious bric-a-brac, 
and then to uie open window, through which the &mous 
Chesney Park stretched away, as it seemed, into infinity. 

The earl watched him, and, as if he were reading the boy's 
thoughts, said: 

** You find that diflScnlt to belieye. And you are saying to 
yourself, ' He is an earl; this house, Ohesney Chase, belongs 
to him. He is rich, has an army of seryants, and a host of 
horses, and carriages to ride in— everything that money can 
buy; be can't be wretched and unhappp: ' la not that what 
yon were thinking?" 

Lord Norman nodded. 

" Te^ Bifw" 
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' *'IthoiuchtBO,"aaidtheearl. "And yet, vithin your heart. 
as yoa look at me, yon know that what I say is true — that 
all the money in the world, or all its rank and honor, oonld 
not help me. Do yoa wish to know what it is that hu 
robbed me of the power of enjoying all these good things, and 
has made me — what yoa see me? I will tell you, Norman." 
He hesitated a second, and scanned the lad s Uoe as if to 
learn whether he understood, then went on slowly, gravely: 
" When I was a yoang man, scaroely older than ^ou, I 
made the one mistake in life which can never be repaired— I 
made a foolish marriage. I bartered my happiness for a 
foolish fancy. I thought myself la love, and only discovered 
my mistake when it was too late to break the chains that 
bound me. Are yoa following meP Do yoa understand?" 

Over the boy's frank and open countenance a kind of clouu 
had gathered, a look of troubled perplexity, as if he were 
trying to understand and realize what atl this meant 

" Yes, I think go," be said, in a low Toioe. 

" Yes, I think yoa do," said the earL " At any rate, yoo 
comprehend sufficiently to nnderstand why I am anxious to 
euara you agwnat a similar mistake. I want yoa to realize 
that yon are not free to waste your life as I have done. Re- 
member that you will be the next earl. All this " — ha 
slightly waved a long, thin hand — " will be yours. All this, 
and more than you can well imagine. You will be a great 
man, if yon do not ram your life as I have nuned mine. And 
I am gomg to try and prevent that" 

There was a pause. The earl looked sot at, but throogh, 
the boy. The boy stared with a slight frown of trouble and 
perplezitr through the open window. Then the earl, as if 
awaking from a reverie, went on: 

" In less than four years yoa will be twenty. I intend 
you to marrv then, and the lady whom I have ohosen for vou. 
Keep that thoaght before yoa. You need say nothing aooat 
it to your sohool-fellowB and friends, but bear it in mind. 
Say to yonraelf, ' 1 am not free as other men are; I am 
pledged. My life is planned oat for me by one who is much 
wiser than I am, by one who has learned, by bitter experience} 
the pitfalls into which a man may fall — the things whudl bring 
rain and misery.' I don't expect yoa to be grateful to ma— 
there is no such thing as gratitude — bnt I expect you, young 
•a you are, to nnderstand that what I am doing is 'or your 
good, and yonrs mainlv." 

Lord Norman raiaea his eyes from the open window to the 
■arl'a stem face, and his lips opened, as if iw waraaboot ft* 



ytak; botbefoire he ocmU otter a word^ there came a knack 
the door, and a aenrai^t entered. 

** Lady Delamoor, my lord,'' he annoimoed in the hoehed 
Toioe witti which aeryants of Oheaney Ohaae always addressed 
their nuMter, the great earL 



CHAPTER IV. 

This earl rose from his chair somewhat dowly and stifBy, 
for the demon gont had got poeseeaion of him, ana, as he stood 
npridit, one could see that his height was oyer six fact 

''Wait here until I send for you,'' he said to Lord Norman. 
Then, after looking him oyer with his keen, ea^r glance, he 
added: ** But you had better brush your hair and change 
your coat, for the lady of whom I spoke has arriyed. When 
you are ready, return to this room, and I will send for yon." 

Lord Norman made no response, but still kept his eyes fixed 
on the stem face, and the earl went out of the room, crossed 
the hall, and entered the drawing-room, the door of which was 
opened for him by a couple of tall footmen in rich liyeries, 
wno inclined their heads as he passed them, as if they were in 
the presence of royalty. 

The state drawing-room of the Chase was a magnificent 
apartment, decoratea by Inigo Jones, and furnished with the 
choi^^t examples of Snerraton and Chippendale. There was 
an air of subdued splendor, of refined stateliness, which the 
owners of the most gorgeous of modem rooms sighed 
enyiously oyer. 

The tall windows, with their sentinels of graceful palms, 
opened on to the terrace, from whence was wafted the per^ 
fume of the flowers filling the great room with an atmosphere 
of roses and pinks, stocks and narcissi. 

By one of these windows sat, almost reclined, an extremely 
beautiful lady — ^beautif ul and young-looking, though her hair 
was snowy white. 

The snow-white hair, quite plentiful and arranged in 
innumerable curls, was rendered still more striking by deli- 
cately penciled black eyebrows. 

She was extremely well dressed, and maintained an air of 
languid hauteur, which fitted her as perfectly as did her bon- 
net or the gloyes on her small, exquisitely shaped hands. 

At a litue distance from her, in one of the tail gilt chairs, 
was seated a young girl. She, too, rather lounged than sat, 
and her attitdoe and her face« notwithstanding that abe was 
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Selioat&iy, eihereally fair, proolaimed her the daughter of ilMi 
lady. 

Lady Delamoor raised her eyes as the earl entered, and 
languidly extended her hand. 

*°WeIl, we are here, Ohesney/' she sud, with a smile of 
amasement^ combined with listless curiosity. 

The earl took the hand, and bowed over it^ so that his lips 
almost touched it, then sunk into a chair beside her, glancing 
as he did so at the girl^ who had not moved, but whose pale 
blue eyes watched him with an affected listlessness which 
nearly matched her mother's. 

*' You are always ^ood and gracious/' he said; and the 
metallic voice sounded much softer than it had done a few 
minutes before in the library. 

Lady Delamoor smiled with faint negation. 

'' Thanks; but I think it was curiosity rather than amiability 
that brought me here to-day. I said to myself that there 
must be some very strong object in your askms me to teke a 
drive of twelve miles on such a day as this. Have you any 
idea how hot it i£t,4xow almost unendurable the scorching sun- 
light?" 

As she put the question she leaned back still f urther, and 
slowly fanned herself, and the girl also leaned back> and 
slowly fanned herseU. 

^* Forgive me for causing you so much trouble and incon- 
▼enience, Maude; but — ^yes, my object is an important -^e.'* 

He glanced significantly at the girl, and added: ' 

** Lady Sybil has not spoken to me yef 

*^ Sybd has learned enough of good manners to be aware 
that it is her place to watt until she is spoken to,'' remarked 
Lady Delamoor, with a smile. 

*^ Ahl pardon me," said the earl, and he rose and 
approached the girl and extended his hand. 

' Youy too, are tired with the long ride," he said. ** It 
was very good of you to come. How oan I best thank you? 
Are you fond of strawberries?" 

Tlie girl had risen and bestowed her hand with a kind of 
oourteefy upon him, then sunk into her seat asain and re- 
garded nim and his question with languidly half -closed eyes. 

** Y — es, I think so/' she replied, in a voice which was a 
quaint echo of her mother's. 

** Yes? Well, then, let me show you where there are some 
growing, that yon may pick them. " 

** Tmuxk yoc^'^ 3be said; ** but I'm afraid they will spoil 
my fl^oTaii" 
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*^ Vcaegtfm me again/' he said, with nther o srim amileu 
** Ton aee I am nofc uaed to joiinff ladies. Bat oome with 
me, and I will see that yon get the mawberries withoot spoil* 
ingyonrgloTee.'' 

^3he gaye him her hand, and he led her down the long rorant 
to the window opening to the gardens at the rear of thehooaa, 
the two making an iSmirable study, which wonld haye filled 
Mr. Orchardson, the artist, with rapture. 

From the window he called to a sarclener who was at work, 
and who hurried forward with a naif-frightened expression 
on his face. 

<< Take Lady Sybil to the strawberry-beds, and pick those 
shepoints ont to yon,'' he said. 

He stood for a moment watching tiie girl, as with a langnid 
stafceliness she followed the man, then retnmed to his seat 
beside Lady Delamoor. 

** She is yery pretty," he murmured almost to himselfL 
** She will be yeiy beaatif oL She is like you, Maude. ** 

'' Thanks,'' said Lady Delamoor; ^'I know that is a 
sincere compliment, because you don't like children. Why 
did you ask " — she laughed — ** teU me to bring herP AU 
your requests are framed like demands." 

** It is your fault if they are so," said the earL 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

^^ It is a matter of taste," she retorted. ** I haye grown so 
need to come at your beck and call, to humor your — ^may I 
say, whimsP" 

'^ You did not humor one of my whims, Maude!" he said, 
significantly. 

She colored faintly, and cast down her eyes, but raised them 
again after a moment. 

^^You mean your whim of marrying me?" she said. 
** Well, no. But when you asked me, you were a lon^ way off 
the peerage, and I could not afford to gratify that wlmn." 

** If you could haye foreseen how quickly I should become 
the Earl of Chesney— " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** Why, I should haye married you, of coursel" she saidi, 
opening her eyes upon him. 

" And spared us ooth much misery," he said, grimly. 

'* Yes," she assented, listlessly. ** I should not haye mar- 
ried Delamoor and been beaten about eyeiy fortnight, usd 
you-" 

She paused* 

*^ I snould not haye been driyen by deyilish pfque 
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**"MttRy a daiiyman's daughter, or whatever she was. 
Tes; we are both to be pitied. I suppose she is to be pitied 
elso, or wonid be deserving of oommiseration, if she were not 
dead. How wretched you both must have been,'* she added, 
with a dreamy smile. 

The earl's face darkened, and his eyes gleamed. 

** Ton speak lightly of mv life's agony/' he said. '' You 
can not imagine one tithe of my wretchedness— or hers,*' he 
added, sardonically. ** But, as you sav, she is dead, and we 
will forget her, or pretend that we do.'^ 

** With all my heart," she assented, waving her fan. ** How 
did we come to speak of her? Was it my fault?" 

** No; mine,*' he said, curtly. ** I have been thinking of 
her— of my great mistake, the error — crime, if you will — tnat 
has darkened my life. Maude,'* he went on, abruptly, ** do 
you remember, when last we met, any chance remark of mine 
respecting your child?*' 

She thought a moment, then shook her head. 

^^ I can't say I do. I think you spoke mostly of your 
nephew, Norman. Bv the way, how fortunate for him that 
the dairymaid — or whatever she was — did not present yoa 
with a son." 

*^ It was," he assented, grimly. ** Heaven was merciful; 
there are no children to remind me of the low-born woman I 
bad, in a moment of madness, made Oountess of Ghesney." 

His face grew black, the thick brows made a penthouse for 
his eyes as he spoke, and his hands, knotted with gout, 
clinched spasmodically. 

** How you must have hated her!" she murmured, sweetly. 

He drew a sharp breath, but affected not to hear her. 

** As you say," he said, speaking deliberately and as if he 
had rehearsed his words, ** Norman, my nephew, is my heir; 
the title, the estates, must come to him. I nave no objection. 
His father was my brother; he married a woman of his own 
rank. The lad will not discredit the name. I am satisfied. 
Satisfied with the present, but not satisfied to leave the future 
of my name to chance. I wish to guard against his making 
the criminal blunder I perpetrated. If I am spared four 

J ears longer — and I have no mtention of dying — I mtend that 
e shall marry — marry one of his own class — not a dairymaid, 
as you call her-— one fitted to wear the Ghesney coronet, to 
bear the honored name, which I so nearly dishonored. 
*^ I see," she murmured. 

"But do yon see^" he questioned, fixing his fierce eyea 
vpon her haiz-olosed oii6»— *^ do saasee that I have sent for 



oav ouiiitiu tt^juii. 

" Am I likely to refme rach an offer tor SybilP" she sai 
*' One of the oldest titles, the richest estates in EogUiK 
Bat are we not cotiDting upon onr chickenB, not before th< 
are Iiatched, but before they have comwated to be oounf 
upon? The boy—" 

" I will answer for him," mil the earl, qaickly. *' He 
alone in the world, with no one to look to but me. Be 
dependent — wholly dependent — npon me. Young ss he i 
he knows that. Yoimg as he is, he also knows that my wo: 
is law, and that he must obey. Beeides, it is no hard thin^r 
am demanding of him. He has hot to realize that be 
bonnd, pla)«<« rather earlier than most men, that be is n 
free to — 

— " Harry a mUkmud, like his uncle," pnt in Lady Del 
moor. 

The earl winced, and his lips suddenly oompressed, but 1 
inclined his head with perfect conrtesy and patience. 

*' Exactly. Yon have summed np my motive, my iote: 
tion, in a phrase." 

" Have yon spoken to him?" she asked. *' He is i 

"I bare spoken to him. He is not too yomig to mde 
stand the importance of the arraogement, the importance i 
obeying me. But what of Sybil?" 

Lady Delamoor laughed softl.p. 

" Sybil, thank Heaven, has 'jeea well bronght np, Cbesnc 
I think that I do not A^j-et. too much when I say that i-l 
would promise to marry a cai-|)enter and joiner, or — a curat 
She will not object to promiKjng herself to Lord Lechmer 
the heir to the earldom of ChcKney. And though she is i 
older in years than Korman, ahe ia a girl, and therefore mu( 
older in — shall we say, common eense and woman's wi 
Women think of marriage in their cradles, you know*" 

" I know," be said, with subdued bitterness. 



were, mf, eighteen. Believe me, that lonff before thai 

ageffirls haye learned to stody the marriage market" 

Eie smiled grimly. 

" Good," he said. 

'* T— es, good so far,** she drawled, watching him mider 
her haU-oIoiMd lid& ** But how are yon going to insist upon 
their keeping to the engagement?^' 

He f rown^ 

'^ I will answer for the boy/* he said again. ** Do yon 
ttiswer for the girlP'' 

** Do ]foa propose to shnt Norman up in a brick tower, and 
that I shoold do the same with Sybil?'*^ 

** No,'' he said. ** I propose to keep constant watoh and 
ward upon him. It will he diffionlt, bnt I will do it It will 
be easier for you to do the same with SybiL She is a girl, 
and will never be absent from your side. Let it be understood 
that she is already nlighted." 

She inclined her nead. 

''Do not fear that we shall break our part of*the con« 
tract,'' she said. ** Tou see," she added, with charming 
candor, ** we have so much to gain." 

He smiled grimly. 

'* Frankly, I do not think you could do bettor for her. The 
settlement shall be all you can desire. While I live they shall 
have an allowance whidi shall satisfy— even you." 

** You are generosity itself," she murmured. There was a 
pause, then she said: '^ I think you may call her." 

He went to the window, and returned presently, leading the 
girl by the hand. 

''Well, Sybil," drawled Lady Delamoor, "have yon 
enjoyed the strawberriesP' 

"I eat only one," she replied, listlessly. " The man put 
them in a lei^ whidi had haa a snail on it" 

Lady Delamoor laughed softly. 

" There must be no creases on Sybil's bed of roses," she 
said. " Gome and sit here. Lord Ghesney and I have been 
talkinj^ about vou.'^ 

Sybil leaned back in her chair, and surveyed a slight staia 
which the solitary strawberry had made on her finger. 

" Why?" she asked, listlessly. 

The earl stood, with his hands folded behind his back, lodhh 
hg down at hor as if he were reading her face. 
7^' Shall I toll her, or will you?" asked Lady Delamooi; 
, The earl signed to her to oontinaai 
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^ Wen, my dear Sybilt the earl has been kfaid enoogfi te 
aake a proposal to me." 

** To your' asked Sybil, Iiftmg her eyes sharply. 

Lady Uelamoor laoffned. 

*' For you,'' she said. ''Hare yon ever heard ollioid Nor* 
Aan?" 

The girl shmgged her shonlden. 

** I don't remember — ^yes, I think sa'^ 

** Yes. He is the earrs nephew; and he proposes thilb some 



day — a long way off, a yeiy long way off, ever so many 
years — ^you and Lord Norman shall oe husband and wife.'' 

There was a pause. Sybil looked from one to the other. 

** What is he like?'' she asked. 

The earl struck in here. 



** He is my nephew," he add, as sently as his voice would 
allow. ** He will be the Earl of Cnesney, as I am. This 
place, Chesney Ohase, and many other places like it, will 
soon be his." 

" Yes," she said. " He wiU be very richP" 

** Very," he assented, rather grimly. 

** And I shall be the Gountess of Chesney P" she asked, 
.ooking round. 

The earl inclined his head. 

** You will be the Gountess of Chesney," he said, ^^ when I 
die; and I am an old man, as you see." 

She looked at him calculatingly. 

*^ I filiould like to be rich," die said. ** Mamma is always 
saying that we are poor." 

'' Then you do not object?" asked the earl. 

She looked at her mother questioningly: ''What shall I 
say, mamma?" She glanced round the magnificent room as 
she put the question, and the pale-blue eyes grew warmer. 
She ^might, indeed, have been eighteen, as the countess had 
said: 

** You shall do as you please," said Lady Delamoor. ** I'm 
afraid you can't be expected to know your own mind, but " — 
she spoke calmly, impressively — '' if I were in your place I 
should say * Yes.^ " 

Sybil raised her eyes to the earl's face. 

'' Yes/' she said. There was a pause, then she added: ** I 
thought it was only princes who were engaged when they were 
young." 

^' Sybil has not neglected ber history, you see," seid Ladv 
3>elamoor, with a laugh. 

The earl smiled. 
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/'he said. 



' f on oan imadne yourself a princeaB, l^bll 
•• W^ait, and I will oring the prince,* * 

He went into the library. Lord Korman had washed his 
hands and brushed his hair, and exchanged the blue jacket for 
one of tweedy and was stated on the table swinging his legs to 
and fro, a thoughtful exi)re3sion on his face. 

** Oome with me/' said the earl. Lord Norman got off 
the table and followed him into the drawing-room. 

At sight of the lady and the girl, whose eyes were fixed 
upon him, he stopped short, and a faint flush rose to his face. 

** He is handsome!'' murmured Lady Delamoor, just loud 
enough for the earl's ears. 

The earl smiled assentingly. 

'^ Norman/' he said, ** una is Lady Delamoor, an old friend 
of mine." Norman bowed. '^And this is her daughter 
Sybil. Qo and take her hand, for she has oonsented to be 
your future wife.'* 

Sybil held out her hand after a moment's pauscj and smiled 
faintly. 

Lord Norman went up to her and took her hand and looked 
at her, and as he looked the flush faded and his face grew pale. 

^^ I am very much obliged," he said, in a low voice; ** but I 
can not marry you." 

The girl drew her hand from his grasp and rose to her full 
height, turning her eyes with startled hauteur from him to 
her mother, and from her to the earL 

For a moment the earl seemed stricken dumb. Then he 
laughed — a laugh that was more savage than most men's 
oaths. 

Lady Delamoor leaned forward^ startled out of all her 
languor. 

*°What does he say?" she asked, in a hushed voice. 

The earl grasped Lord Norman by the shoulder. 

** Are you mad, boy?" he demanded, hoarsely. ** Don't 
you understand? This is the jroung lady — " 

^* I know. I remember, sir," said Lord Norman, with 
downcast eyes. ** It — it is very kind, and — and I am sorry; 
but I could never marry her." 

The earl forced a smile, an awful smile. 

'* He does not know what he is saying," he said. ''The 
boy is a booi* — a •iown." 

*^ No>" said Lady Delamoor. ** He knows what he is say* 
ing, and he is not a boor." She burst into a rippling laugh oC 
mockery. ** You have made a mistake, Ohesney." 

Her light aoom seemed to drive the earl mad* His graqp 
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Uf^ioMsA ujpon the lad's ahoulderj and he wx%iMied torn, 
rrand^ facing him. 

'* Yon— you — *' He sbnggled ftxr breath. ''Boy, hava 
Toa foigotten where yoa are, who I am? If yon are not the 
lool I am trying to believe you to be, you kiK>w the meaning 
of the words tou have spoken. '^ 

'' I know,^' said Lora Normaoj m a low voioe, bat a per- 
fectly firm one. 

** Vou cnrr' snarled the earL ** Perhaps yoa know, too, 
that you are a beggar, a pauper, a dog that lives upon my 
charitv. Do you understand thatP You doP But there is 
something more that ^ou do not know, and that is this: if I 
choose, you shall remain a begsar and a pauper for the rest of 
your life. A word from me— '^ 

He seemed to feel rather than see the eyes of the two 
females fixed upon him curiously, and with a great effort 
pulled himself up. 

<< Enough!'' he said, hoarsely. '' Out of my sight I" 

As he spoke, he thrust the boy from him, and, while so 
thrusting him, struck him savagely across the face. 

Lord If orman reeled, but saved himself from falling by 
clutching at a chair. 

For a moment he stood, white and panting, and pushing the 
hair from his forehead; then, with a steady look at the earl, 
he turned and left the room. 

As he did so he glanced, by chance, at the &ir-haired girL 
She had not moved from her seat, had not uttered a ci^; and 
as he looked at her, he saw a smile of infinite satiieUCaction, of 
girlish malice, upon the pretty, delicately cut face—a look that 
out him like a whip. 



CHAPTEB V. 

Lord Nobxazt went out into the hall and down the stens. 
There was a stinffin^, aching pain across his face, but a mr 
worse pain about his neart 

The Ghesneys and the Lechmeres — and he belonged to both 
these high Jbmilies — ^were bad at taking blows. As a nde, 
they save them back, and with interest — ^plentjr of interest. 
But Cord Norman, seeing that he oould scarcely return the 
blow, had to bear it 

For a time he felt stunned and bewildered by the fnrioua 
indignation which n^ged within him. He had been struck ib 
the presence of ladies, and undeservedly strodCi Thin was 
bad, but worae remained ^ ^ '" 
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l%iglixig in his ears, as the blow tingled on his cheeky were 
tfie words the earl had spoken. He had called Norman ** a 
pauper and a beggar^ '^ and had declared that if be^ the earl, 
80 pleased, Norman should remain a beggar and a pauper for 
the rest of his life. 

The lad had not the least Uea of the meaning or the worth 
of the threat, but it stung and lashed him until the tears of 
rage and humiliation smarted in his eyes. 

Mis fatiier and mother were dead. He was alone in the 
world, save for this unde, the powerful earl, and was virtually 
dependent upon him. It was true, he thought, that he was a 
pauper; but, at any rate, he would not be a beggar. 

As he looked at the great red house, he resolved that he 
wocdd never enter it again while the earl lived; that he would 
never aocept another penny from him, or eat another morsel 
of fool that came from his hands. Some day the place would 
be his, but, until that day, he would never cross its threshold. 

As he looked at the house, he was reminded of the lady and 
file girl, and if the aching and smarting on his cheek had not 
stung him into the resolution, the remembrance of the smile^ 
the sneer on l^bil Delamoor's face, would have done so. H& 
could see them, feel them, upon him now. 

He sat for some time — ^how Ions he never knew — dwelling 
upon his humiliation, and stren^mening his resolve, and the 
evening was growing into the dusk of an early smnmer night, 
widtiuK for its moon, when he rose from the stone bench. 

He felt in his pockets, and examined their contents. They 
were numerous, and from the miscellaneous collection he 
picked out what money he had. 

There was a sovereign, six shillings, and some coppers, 
and, slowly mounting the steps, he flun^ them on the great 
mat inside the door, where, tne next morning, they were dis- 
covered and appropriated, with equal surprise and delight, by 
the hall-porter. 

The lad would have liked to have taken the clothes oft his 
back and flung those also over the threshold of Chesney 
Chase; but that, he felt, was scarcely practicable. With his 
pockets lightened and his wounded spirits somewhat soothed, 
ne went across the lawn and entered the cottage garden. As 
he did so, the two dogs in the stable recognized the step of 
their newly made friend and yapped entreatingly, and Lord 
Norman waved his hand toward tnem. 

" Good-bye, Carl, old boy; good-bye, To2ser. Pm afraid 
yja won't see me any more.^* 

All was vGiy still as he entered the small gaiden^ and bi 
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looked round imoertainly. He had come to say good-toje M 
iiis promised wife, Madge Ourdon, but he did not know when 
to mid her or how to apprise her of his presence. He fiong 
himself down on the seat where he and she had sat so happily 
imly a few hours ago, and pondered. The moon rose, and, as 
if she had been waiting for it, as well as he, Madge's small, 
brown hand opened toe lattice window and Midge's face 
looked ont 

Lord Norman's heart gaye a bound of joy and satisfaction, 
and he ran to the window. 

** Madge I Madge!" he whispered. 

She started and looked down at him, and, in the first 
moment of her surprise, was about to shut the window again. 

*' Don't!" he pleaded. ** I want to speak to you. Don^t 
abut the window.*' 

^^ What do yon want to say?" she asked, after a mementos 
pause. ** Can't you come and say it in the morning?" 

** No," he said; ** I sha'n't be here then. I shall be far 
away." 

** But I am up at six o'clock/' she said, leaning her elbows 
on the window-sill, her face in her hands. 

*^ Yes; but I am going to-night— now!" he said, in an ear« 
nest whisper. 

She looked beyond him. 

'^Now — ^this minute? Where is the canlageP I don't 
see it" 

*^ There isn't any carriage. I'm goin^ to walk. Madse, I 
want to tell you all about it, but I'm afraid some one will near 
me and find me." 

He ran his eye up the wall. There were the remains of an 
old lattice round which a Devonsieusis rose had climbed until 
it had grown thicker and stronger than the lattice itself. He 
swarm^ up this, lightly as a cat or a monkey, until he conld 
rest his arm on the window-silL 

'^ You'll fall," she said, with a little catch in her breath. 

'* Not a bit of it. I could bane on here for hours, and th« 
stuff is strong enough to hold an elephant." 

*^ Grandfather will be very angry if you break it down," sha 
Biud. 

** All right; I shaVt hurt it. Madge, I'to come to say 
good-bye—" 

** You could haye said that down there," she interpolatedj 
thinking dreamily at the moment how strong he wafl^ and 
how easily he had got up to her. 
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* Vo, I oooldn'i; not so welL Hadge> Pm going away to- 
]light> uid— €md I may be away a lonff Bme.^' 

As he spoke^ she looked at him attenthraly. There was a 
TmKy an earnestness in his Yoioe which she had not heaid 
before. It seemed to her— child though she was — as if he had 

grown older, ever so much older than herself; whereas, it was 
hie who only a few hours aso had seemed the elder. 
** Where are yon going?'^ she asked, in a yoice as low as his 
own. 

** I don't know,'' he answered. ** I haTen't quite made up 
my mind." 

*^ Aren't you ffoins back to school, college, wherever it is?" 
** No," he said; *^I'm not going to school any more. I'm 

foing to begin life. I'm going on my own hook — I mean all 
y myself." 

** i don't understand what you mean," she said, wonder- 
ingly. 

. ^* Well, look here, Madge," he said, ** IVe had a row with 
my uncle, the earl. We mtve Quarreled." 

" Quarreled 1 Why, what did you quarrel about?" 

His eyes, which had been fixed on her face, dropped. 

** Neyer mind; it doesn't matter," he said, eyasively. 

** Oh, don't tell me if you don't like," she said, with that 
sudden, exasperating coldness with which a woman resents the 
balking of her curiosity. 

*^ Don't be angry, Madge," he said. ** It— it was about a 
girl." 

** A girl?" Her eyes opened upon him. 

** Tes," he said, shameuicedly. ** They — ^the earl and her 
mother — wanted me to promise to marry her, and — ^I couldn't 
do that." 

*^ Why not?" she demanded, looking straight before her. 

He raised his eyes to her face reproachfully. 

" Madsel" he exclaimed, in a low voice, " have you forcot- 
ten already? How could I promise to marry her when I've 
already promised you?" 

** Oh, but I'd liave let you off," she said, but without look- 
ingat him. 

Without a word he began to climb down. It was the best 
thing he could have done. Out went her white arm, and h«»^ 
brown paw seized his shoulder. 

** No, no; I didn't mean that — ^not if you don't want me to 

E*ve vou up. Stay: I want to know more.'' He came up i% 
8 old perch. ** Was she pretty?" 
He thoojK^t a moment. 
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^ I dooH know. Tea, I snppose bo." 

Her grasp relaxed. 

^'Ohl mfctier than I amP 

** No/' he said, promptly; ** not nearly so pretty. Sbe was 
fair and pale, with what-do-you-call-it eyes. 1 doiiH likegiria 
with that colored hair and eyes.'^ 

She smiled slowly at him. 

** And yon said yon would not many herP' 

** Yes; and — and then there was a row; the earl flared np, 
and — ^and said things, and I came away. I'm not goinff 
back — never! I'm goinff to earn my own living. And whsS 
I wanted to say to vou, Madge, was—'* 

The moon sailed up above the sycamores and shot a placid 
yay full upon both Romeo and Juliet 

Madee started and looked at him. 

'^ What's — what's that on your faceP*' she asked, with a 
catch in her voice. 

The blood rushed to the face, and he looked down ashamedly. 

'^ Oh, it's nothing,*' he said, in alow voice, and with a poor 
attempt at a smile. 

*^ NothingI Why, it's a brnisel I can see it quite plainly. 
Tell me what it is at once. " 

** The earl — " he stammered, overwhelmed by a brave 
lad's shame and humiliation. 

** Ue struck you!** she exclaimed, in a whisper that hissed 
through her clinched teeth. 

^^ Oh, that's all right,** he said; '' never mind that. What 
I*ve come to say — ** 

She stretched out one hand, and gently — gently as the fall of 
thistle-down — laid it on the boy's burning cheelcl 

" How hot it isl The brute I** she murmured. 

He put up his hand to take hers down. . 

*^ No/* she said; '' it hides it, and I don't like to see it; it 
makes me feel bad and wicked. Go on.** 

Her touch confused him; he looked round vaguely for a 
moment 

^'Ohl this was it. I came to remind yon of our bargain, 
Madge, and — and-— to give you the chance of backing out if 
70U lika** 

** Thank yon. What made you think I should want to back 
outP** 

"Well—** He hesitated. "Yon see, I didn't know 
whether voa*d care to be bound to a fellow when he is in die* 
grace. I'm only a kind of tramp now. I sba'n't blame yo« 
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If yott cry off. You see, it isn't as if you'd known me a long 
while and £ot used to the idea of marrying me«" 

Her hand dropped. 

"Do you want me to cry off?" she asked, ingenuously. 
•'Perhaps you'd like to cry off yourself." 

"No, no," he asserted, earnestly. "I don't want to; I 
swear I don't I But I oughtn't to hold you to it unless you 
like, after what's happened." 

"I see," she said thoughtfully, "Well, I do like." 

A flush of delight flew over his face. 

"Madge, you're a brick I" he said. "That's all I wanted 
to know. 1 11 go now. Don't you be afraid that I shall ever 
forget or want to be off my bargain. I'll come back to you, 
I swear I will, when I'm a man and I've made my fortune, 
and we'll be married." 

His whisper rang with youth's hope and confidence, and 
from under her lashes she stole a swift, admiring glance 
at him. 

"And how are you going to make your fortune?" she 
asked. 

This gave him pause, as Hamlet remarks. 

"Well, I don't quite know yet," he said, but not at all de- 
spondently ; as if the ways of fortune-making were so numer- 
ous as to make selection difficult "I haven't thought it out 
quite. I'm strong, and I can do all sorts of things, and — oh, 
I shall see;" and his frank, handsome eyes smiled up at her. 

There was a pause, then he said: 

"If I were you, Madge, I shouldn't say anything about our 
bargain. I sha'n't." 

"Very well," she acquiesced. 

"And don't eay you've seen me. I don't suppose any one 
will ask you. And— and I'm afraid I- must go now," he 
added ; but he still lingered. 

"You must be tired hanging on there like a monkey or 
a bat," she said. 

"No, not a bit. I could stay here all night if you'd stay 
and talk. But I must go. They might send after me and 
try and bring me back. Not that I'd go. I'd sooner die." 
Another pause. "Madge, I'd like to give you a keepsake; a 
kind of what d'ye call it — ^token, souvenir, just so that you 
could look at it now and then, and so not forget me." He 
fished in his pocket and produced from that portable chan- 
dler's shop a penknife with many blades, some broken. "Just 
catch hold of that, will you?" he said. "I'm sorry it isn't 
something newer and prettier; but you'll find it useful for 
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cutting roses and things. Two of the blades arc broken; 
Smith Minor broke them last term; but the big one is all 
right, and it's pretty sharp. Mind you don't cut yourself.'' 

'I'll mind,'' she said, as she looked at the weapon. ''But 
isn't it unlucky to give me a knife?'' 

''Oh, yes, so it is. Oh, but if s aU right if the other fellow 
gives you something. You must give me something, Madge. 
Oh, I forgot, I've got something of yours already. Your 
handkerchief, don't vou know?" 

"My handkerchiet ? Yes, I remember." She held out her 
hand and he began to fumble in his pocket with his disengaged 
band, then he stopped suddenly. 

"I should like to keep it, Madge, if you don't mind?" he 
said, simply. 

"But thafs nothing; youTl lose it" 

''No, I sha'n't," he said. 

'Isn't there anything else I can give you?" she asked. 

He pondered for a moment, his eyes on her face, then he 
said: 

"I suppose you couldn't give me a bit of your hair, just a 
little bit?" 

"I could," she said; but she hesitated Then she opened 
the knife. "Cut as much as you want," she said, holding 
down her head. 

"I can't," he said, ruefully; "I've only got one hand." 

She left the window and returned with a pair of scissors. 

"You can cut it with these," she said. 

"I'll try," he said. "I won't cut much. I say, what beauti- 
ful hair you've got, and such a lotl You won't miss that 
little bit, will you?" 

She shook her head. 

"No," she said. 

He dexterously cut and caught the small lock of soft black 
bair in the palm of his hand. 

"There's an envelope in my breast pocket," he said. "If 
youll take it out you can put the hair in it." 

She dived into the pocket and got the envelope and in- 
closed the lock. 

"Thanks," he said. "Just put it in my waistcoat pocket, 
please. Put it in safely; I shouldn't like to lose it." 

She obeyed with innocent gravity. 

"You'll lose it in a week," she said. 

"Oh, no, I shaVt," he retorted. "Youll sec; and now 
I must go. Good-bye, Madge." 

She leaned over and looked down at his moonlit face. 
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— Can yoa oome an inch or two higher?'* 

He raised himself so that his face was nearly leyel with 
l»iBp and softly, swiftly, as a bird skims orer the sea, she 
stooped down and touched his bruised cheek with her lips. 

** Good-bye," she murmured. 

Before he could recover from the strange thrill, the de- 
lighted astonishment, she had withdrawn her head and closed 
the window. 

But as he began to descend, the window opened sUghtly, and 
the wonderful eyes looked down upon him. 

** Good-bye,*' she murmured again; ** and don't forgetr* 



CHAPTER VL 

LoHD NoBHAK gained the high-road and walked quickly 
away from Chesney Chase, keeping to the shadowed side A 
the ^oad, and now Ld again stSp^ng to look behind him and 
listen. 

It was a loyely night, full of sweet scents and sounds, for the 
nightingales sung to cheer him on his way. 

He Mt very lonely and a little sad; but he kept his heart 
up, and walked with his handsome head erect He was his 
own master now, and he kept telling himself that he had to 
make his fortune as soon as possible, and return to marry 
Madge Gordon. It was true that he would be the earl and 
owner of Chesney Chase some day, when his uncle died; but 
he would not wait for that. His uncle might live for years- 
ten, twenty, thirty, perhaps — and Lord Norman had no desire 
for his uncle's death, ^o; he would make his own fortune, 
and be independent of everybody, the earl included. No one 
should have the right to call him a pauper. 

As to the mode of making his fortune he was not quite 
decided. He recalled all the stories of lads who had run away 
from home and become millionaires, but none of them seemed 
to fit his own case exactly. They had generally^ been sons 
of working people, and had invariably carried their wardrobe 
in a red pocket-handkerchief, and half a crown in their 
pockets. Ix)rd Norman was poorer than any of these heroes, 
for he had no wardrobe save that which he carried on his 
back, and he had left his last penny on the mat at Chesney 
Chase. 

The road ran tolerably straight for some miles, then it split 
into a fork, with a finger-post nointing down each road. Lord 
Norman looked up at it, and decided to take the road to the 
Jeft, irhichf the firmer-post dedarod^ led to Dexmoath. The 
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Mme wmnded like tbat of a town, and peibapB he oonld fim 
•ome work therOi 

He trudged on briflUy, and presently climbed a high hilL 
When he arrired at the top he was surpriaed to see the s^ 
lyinff below him» a oheet ct steel-blue water rippling sleepily 
in the moonlkfat It was so beautiful, so peaoeiul mat Ix>ra 
Korman sat £>wn upon a bank to take a short rest Somehow 
or other the sea reminded him of Madse. He took out the 
envelope oontainin^ the wisp of hair, and looked at it thought* 
fully, recalling their parting* No, he would neyer marry any 
one else— neyerl 

As he was putting the enrelope back into his waistcoaf 
pocket he h^trd a strange noise near him. It sounded like a 
snore, and Lord Norman sprung to his feet and looked round, 
and was rather startled as a human form rose from the 
ground immediately behind him and stood silently regarding 
Sim. 

The apparition was a lad about Lord Norman's size, and, 
as Lord Norman noticed, was dressed like a sailor. 

The silence was so prolonged as to be unbearable, and Lord 
Norman broke it with the s^ool-boy greeting: 

" HaUooP' 

*' Halloor' responded the other boy. ** What are yon doing 

''Besting,'' replied Lord Norman, with some dignity. 
•* What are you doing?" 

'' Dossing," said the boy. 

" Doss-P" 

'' Sleeping," he expliuned* As he spoke he looked around 
cautiously, and then, with a yawn, inquired: ^' I say, can yon 
tell me which is the nearest way to London?" 

Lord Norman thought for a moment 

'^ That," he said, pointing in the direction from which he 
had come. ** You'll get to the London road at the bottom of 
this one. It's a lon^ way. Are you going to walk?" 

** I suppose so," he said. "Perhaps — I shall see." He 
yawned again, and took out his pipe and lighted it. ** Haye 
a smoke?" he asked. 

Lord Norman declined. 

** You're a sailor, I suppose?*^ he said, looking at the other 
bd's clothes. 

The boy glanced at him suspiciously. 

** No, I ain't — ^if you mean oecause ot my togs. They am't 
mine; they're my brother's. I put them on just for a iaik«» 
and I wish I hadn't!' 
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*^ WhyP Don't von like them?" asked Lord KonDan, wh€ 
bad tiiou^ht the blae trousers, and ser;^ jacket open at the 
throat, with its spotted blue scarf, particularly cool and jolly. 

The boy shook his head. 

^* !No; I hate 'em. You don't happen to have anjrthinff to 
eat in your pocket, do you?^' he added, with feigned carekss- 
ness. 

** No, I hayenH," said Lord Norman, rather ruefully, for 
he himself was beginning to feel hungry. 

** Oh, it's of no consequence!" said the boy, nonchalantly. 

He flnn^ himself down on the bank, and smoked with 
evident enioyment, though every now and then he took the 
pipe from his mouth and seemed to listen. 

** Where are you going, mate?*' he asked. 

Lord Norman did not quite like being called ** mate,'' but 
answered promptly enough: 

** To Dexmouth." 

** Oh," said the boy, shortly. ** Lookin' for worl^ I ex* 
pectr* 

Lord Norman nodded " Yes." 

*' What's your line?" 

Lord Norman thought for a momment. 

** I'm not particular," he said. 

The boy grmned. 

"Then you'll be easily satisfied," he s^d. "You don't 
look as if you'd done much work," he added, scanning Lord 
Norman's figure and his thin, white hands keenly. 

Lord Norman colored. 

** Not — ^very much," he said. ** I must be going now. 
Good-night" 

" Good-night," said the boy. " It's pretty near momin' 
now, though. It'll be dark presently, thank goodness." 

" Why do you want it to be dark?" Lord Norman could 
not help asking. 

" Oh, nofchinff— only fancy!" replied the boy, evasively; 
then, as Lord Norman was going, he said: " You like these 
togs of mine, don't you?" 

''They're not l>ad," said Lord Norman, eying them 

Sravely, lat with a covert favor which the boy's sharp eyes 
etected. 

'' Look here," he said; *' I'll swap 'em for yours, if yoa 
like. Mind, I don't particular want to, but if you fancy 
'em — " 

Lord Norman shook his head. The idea, at the first shookf 
did not please him. 
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'' T<m tUnk joaM have the wont of the baigainr' aiU 
tt» boy. ** Too think they're not as good as yours? Well, 
p'r'aps they ain't But FU tell yon what TU da I'Ugiva 
yon a bob in." 

While the boy had been maldn^ the offer, it had oocnrred 
to Lord Norman that if the exchange were made, it would 
help him to escape. In any hue and ciy that the earl mi^ht 
make after him, he would, of conrse, be described as weanng 
the clothes in whidi he had left the Ohase. 

** Well— not enooghP" said the boy, as Lord Nonnan pon- 
dered. ^^Well, say two bobP Mind, Vm not going to 
ttdvance on thi^ Take it, or leave it" 

** Very well," said Lord Norman. 

The boy looked immensely relieved, whipped off his jacket 
and trousers, and Lord Norman followea his example; but 
before doing so, he carefully emptied his pockets, and held 
Madge's handkerchief and the lock of hair tightly in his hand. 

In a very few moments the exchange was inade, and the two 
lads were transformed. 

The boy handed the two shillixu^s to Lord Norman, and 
looked down at his newly acquired ctothes with a grin at satis- 
faction. 

" What a Juggins yon must be," he said. ** This 'ere suit 
is worth three tmies, four times, as much as them. Why, you 
can buy 'em in any of the ports for a suvreign, and these swell 
togs of yours must have cost pounds. T&y're nearly new, 
toa" 

Lord Norman looked at him gravely. 

** I'm satisfied if you are," ne said. " Good-night," and 
he turned to go; but the boy called out to him cautiously: 

** 1 say, if — ^if any one should ask you if you've seen me, 
you can say ' no;' or, rather, you can say * yes,' and that I'm 
on my way to Portsmouth. iSee?" 

Lord Norman did not deign to reply, but walked on, and 
presently a stone whizzed past his heaa. 

Now, Lord Norman could stand being cheated, but this 
was a little too much. He caught up a stone, took careful 
aim, and fired, and felt a glow of satisfaction as a howl of pain 
and rage informed him that his shot had hit the mark. 

As me boy had said, it was nearly morning by this time, 
and the moon had dropped down and left the heavens dark. 

Down below him in tne hollow he could see the lights of the 
town twinkling in the gloom, and he quickened his pace. He 
was very hungry and wanted his breakfast; but tne feelmff 
was by no means unpleasant or troublesome now» for he haS 
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C^ large capital of two Bhillings^ and he was wondering how 
soon we shops would be open, and what would be the cheapest 
and most satisfying thing he could buy; hesitating between a 
bun and a glass of jnilK, or some chocolate and lemonade, 
"when two men sprung out of a narrow lane, and seizing him 
by the arms, proceed^ to swear and bang him about the liead. 

Lord Norman struggled and fought with all his might, but 
only succeeded in maEmg his captors furious and their language 
more sultry. 

" Stow it, d*ye hear, you young devil 1** exclaimed one, in 
a rough, but not altogether ill-humored voice. *' What's the 
use 01 struggling and kicking like a young wild-cat You've 

fot to come back, and you know it. Ah, would you!" for 
iord Norman, who had learned to box and had been the hero 
in several tremendous school battles, struck out and landed a 
successful blow on the man's head. 

** Why, you young varmint, you deserve the rope, and, by 
Qeorge, you'll get it when we get you aboard !" 

" He won't have to wait till then. Bill," grunted the other 
man, beginning to take off his bolt. 

** No, no," said the first, laughing. " Don't beat him. 
There's no time. Let's get him aboard. We're late as it is, 
and the tide's turned. Now, look here, young 'un," he con- 
tinued, addressing Lord Norman, who stood quiet, but on the 
defensive, *'d'ye mean to come along quiet and peaceable, 
or d'ye want him to give you a lathering afore we start? 
You've got to go, you know, anyway, for it stands to reason 
a mere whipper-snapper like you can't beat a couple of full- 
grown men like me and Jem." 

This seemed very sound logic to Lord Norman, and he 
dropped his fists. 

''^AU right," he said. 

*' Bight you are," said Bill. " Just tuck your arm in mine. 
Now we're right and comfortable." 

Lord Norman walked between his captors in silence. As 
they passed a street-lamp he could see by its murky light that 
they were sailors, and he knew that they had mistaken him 
for the boy with whom he had exchanged clothes. 

He was on the verge of pointing out their error, when it 
oocorred to him that if he did so, some awkward questions 
would be asked, his own identity discovered, and himself 
returned to Ghesney Ohase; so that he deemed it best to keep 
silence. 

BesideB, there was a touch of romance in the adventure 
Irtiich appealed to Loid Nornuta's bovjsh nature. The 
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lief 0^ Lota KGrman oonld replj, the oaptain came abreast 
6( tfaem again. 

^'What are yon doing hereP" he demanded, sternly. 
^ Get that anchor np. Now, boy, take that light fd!t." 

The sailor responded, ''Ay, ay, sirl*' and whispring, 
** Keep yoor mouth shatt" thrust the lantern into his hand 
and poshed him in front of him. 

A few moments afterward the men were singing as they 
Worked the capstan, the cable was ff roaning, the anchor was 
being weighed, and the good ship ** Nautilus,'' with all her 
sails set, was sailing merrily before the wind, bound for 
Sydney. 

Lord Norman stood agunst the bulwarks, out of the way of 
the men, half dazed by the bustle and confusion; and pres- 
ently, when these bad somewhat subsided, the sailor c^ed 
Bill came up to him. The captain was witti him. 

*' Now, tnen, young 'un,'' he said, in an undertone, '' just 
teU the captain how yon came to play this 'ere joke upon us.'' 

Lord Norman remained silent, and the captain, taking the 
lantern, held it to the lad's face. 

** The boy's a young gentlemanr' he ezclumed, with an 
oath. '' Here, young sir, who are you, and where do you 
oome from, and how did you come here?" 

Lord Norman had been preparing himself for some such 
questions. 

** My name is Harry Bichmond," he said, quietly and fear- 
lessly; '' I'te run away from hom»—" 

''The deyilt" exclaimed the captain. " Do you know that 
jm are a stowaway, and that I can put you in irons, young 
or, and keep yon there, tool" 

"A stowaway?" said Lord Norman. "No, Tm not. 
Your men brought me here. " 

The captain turned inquiringly to the sailor. 

" That^s right enough, cap'n,^' Bill admitted. '< We took 
him for that young varmint of a Jack as giye us the slip 
directly we Rot ashore. You see, he's got sea dothes on, and 
he's about me same height—" 

The captam swore impatiently under his breath. 

" Well, he's here, anyway, and I'm not going to put back 
tor him. Take him to the fo'castle. A^ look here, my 
lad," he called after Lord Norman, " now you're here, you'U 
hate to work; we're diort-handed, and I can't afford to have 
anv sloiiohes on board my ship." 

'' All light, tk,'* said Lord Norman, cheerfully^ as ke fol- 
lowed tbe Miilor. 
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'<It ib MntifHl/' bo sail '«Taa look bfte a wlibb 

flodetia.'' 

She lanfl^ and bliiahed a litUe^ '' Pm glad 70a lidnk I 
look nioe^ grandfather, becanae I made the dras mjBell If a 
<mly nana' yeiling at eightpenoe halfpenny a yard, and it will | 
look Teiy inaigniloant Maiae all the rich dreraea of the mmt \ 
folka, bat I'm quite aatiafied with it if yon are. I flhoiudn't I 
like to diwraoe yon, grandfather/' , 

He amiled at ner, and ahook hia head, and ainkiing into the 
3hair again, began in an abaent kind of way to feel for the two 
pecimena. 

** Oh, no yon don'tl'' aaid Madge, putting them beycmd hu 
reach, and taking hia arm. " Gome along; the fly moat be 
here in another minute, and we don't want to tie late. I 
ahouldn't like to miaa a minute. Tlua is my firat baQ, yoa 
know. (Grandfather, do you remember how you felt at your 
firat baU?" 

** I can't aay I do, my dear," he replied, absently, aa ahe 

rushed him gently down the ataira. ^^ Very unoomfortabley 
dare say; and I feel uncomfortable atilL Dancing is a dread- 
ful waate of time. I m^ht have classified those specimens* 
and written up Uie seed-liat to-night," he added, with a sigh. 

** Well, inrtead, you can clasmfy all the varioua human 
flowera we ahall aee to-night," she said. " And there will be 
some yeiT radiant ones, will there not? Eyerybody, gentle 
and simple, soea to the Ghesney Haryeat Ball, don't uiey?" 

He nodde£ 

'* Tea," ahe went on, ** all the county people— all the grand 
people one sees in their carriages — ^will be tnere, mixing witili 
us humble folka — ^the rare porcelain with the common my." 

^* There ia not much mixing," he said, with a smile. *' A 
thick red cord is drawn across the room dividing the day from 
the porcelain." 

*^ I see," she said, archly. ** The porcelain ia ao afraid of 
being broken." 

He chuckled dryly. 

** I wonder what the rich and titled folk will do when ther 
get to heayen. Will there be a aUk cord there, grandfather?" 

He looked at her rather curioualy in hia preoccupied way. 
Two or three timea a day — aometimea in an hour — aome apeedi 
of hers atartled and bewildered him, for he had not yet realized 
that Ae had grown into a woman, and a woman full of deyer- 
neaaand wit 

They readied the pordi, and Madge looked out for the fly. 
Aa ahe did 80. her eyea fell upon tl:^ garden aeat. the aeat cm 
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To-nie^ty for the atars were shininff, and a harvest moon 
^ras idly moimtinff in the skjr, she was dressed all in white; in 
some soft stalf that draped her ^raoef al figure as happil v as 
the Grecian robe draped the fair limbs of Galatea Wnen 
Pygmalion called her mto life; and as she pnt on a pair of 
cream-colored gloves^ she looked expectantly first toward the 
gate and then up the stairs of the cottage. 

'* Aren't you ready^ srandfather?' she caQed in the same 
low voice that had throbbed Lord Norman's bojdsh heart, but 
rkh with an added tone of indescribable musio» '* Grand- 
father!'' 

A door opened on the landing, and Mr. Gordon looked down 
at her. He was in his shirt-sleeyes, and had a book and some 
flowers in his hand, and his face expressed bewilderment and 
8ome perturbation. 

** I — ^I beg your pardon, my dear,'' he said. 

^' Oh, how wicked!" she exclaimed, with a laugh. '* You 
hare f ox^tten all about the balL And I might have stood 
here nntu to-morrow morning!" 

'^ I'm— I'm afraid you mij^t," he admitted, penitently. 
*' I'm very sorry; the &ct is, i found these two specimens on 
my table — " 

— '* And at once forgot all about the ball, and sat down to 
study them, and in the middle of your dressing, too! Grand- 
father, you are too bad." 

She ran up the stairs, laughing softly, and pushing him into 
the room, planted him in a chair, and, seizinff the brushecf, 
began to d!o his hair. The old gentleman oflbred no resist- 
ance — ^not even when she took the precious specimens from 
his hand, and insinuated an old-fashioned dress-ooat upon him. 

** Now stand up and let me put one of these flowers into 
your button-hole." 

** No, no," he said^ hastily^ rescuing them; ** they are ex* 
oeedingly rare." 

'* So is my patience," she said, smilmg. *' But never mind, 
I'll pick you a rose as we go out. How nice you look! Now, 
donM; you think you dof" 

She took him by the shoulders, and turned him to the glasSt 

But the old man looked beyond his own reflection to hers. 

** Dear me," he said, with dreamy surprise. *' How — ^hoW 
gorgeous you look, Madge! You are quite a woman!" 

'^I should think so," sha retorted. ** If one isn't a wonuus 
at nearly twenty, when is one likely to beP And you like my 
dress?*' 

He podded ^mp h fMi * ^ ^ 



p-»Tn=fT--irTiP<t st&m and into tbe baLL 

Marige looked round with the unconcealed interest of youUl. 
The larze room, dlngj enoa^h on ordinary dan, had been 

tranifornied into a fairy bower. The whiteaafhcd walla were 
coT'ered with eyergreena and draped with pink art muilin. 
f.ag^ bung from the timbered roof, and the gayly dressed 
thron? waa reelected in Venetian mirrors hired irom London. 
Tan intirs had been planed and polished, and a liGngnriaQ 
bi-d was piayin^ a drettmy waltz, which set ilaiige'a little 
feet tEovinf softly. 

This was h^r first baTI, her first glimpse of the great world 
beyond the cotta-e garden, and little wonder if her heart btat 
ac! her ey?s =7^rk!fcd. 

Her ?raTid'a:her, who w*a alwavg confiised and bewildered 
and aij*r.l-ijiir..i«i wht-n outside hia garden, had led her into 
a comer, where they were hemmed in by a portion of the 
crowd ; but Madge waa quite contented to etop there — for a 
time, at any ra:e. 

*" Teil me who some of them are?" she whispered, standit^ 
OT! t:ptoe, thon^-h there was no ne«3, for she had grown tatt 
" Fp>r irjjiance, who are those who have juet come in?" 

He p«red throc^h hia eyeglasses. 

'• Lord aTid Laiy Femdale," he eaid. 

" How preEtv ehe looks with her while hair," Ma%e mnp- 
mrrr^. " It is a sweet face. " 

" She is a very sweet woman," he said, absently. 

" Yon know her, grandfather?" 

** Yes, a litrie. I know Lord Femdale better. I have met 
blm at the Boyal Society. Bat that's years ago," he added, 
feistiiy. 

ilai'ige latrghad softly. 

'* Yon ougni tji be among the great folk yoorself," she uid, 
archly. 

He shook his hea^ 

" I am only the head eardener of Chesney Chase," he eaid, 
with a smile, "and fcLouid not be here only that everybody 
is here — tenants, townspeople, everybody." 

" Who is that tall man with the big mustache?" she asked. 

He looked ronnd, following the direction of her bright eyea. 

" Lord Rochester; ' the first gentleman in Enrope ' they 
call him. That is Lady London beside blm. Lord I^ndtm 
is talking to the mayor. " 

As he spoke, a tall, fair la^ly entered with an equally tall. 
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•• Who are theyP' aaked Madge, 

*' Lady Delamoor and her daughter Sybil,'' said Mr. Got- 
tkm. 

**She is very beautiful — lovely!*' Madce murmured, 
ffazing at her with the admiration one beautiful woman feels 
for another — of a different style. *' They are going to dance; 
let us sit down.'' 

Mr. Gordon looked round for a chair, and as he found one 
and gave it to her, Mr. Fletcher passed them. The five years 
had left the mark of ten upon his face and form, and his thin, 
hatchet face, lined by a uiousand wrinkles, looked fearfully 
out of place in such a scene. 

As he moved along slowly, looking sideways out of his hoi* 
low eyes, he caught sight of Mr. Gordon, and, stopping, 
glanced keenly from him to Mad^ 

** Gkxxl-eveninffI" he said, in nis sharp, thin voice. ** So 
yon are here, ehP' 
t •* Yes," said the old man—" yes, Mr. Fletcher." 

The steward stared at Madge, muttered something unintel* 
legible, and passed on. 

*^ The earl is coming, or he would not be here," remarked 
Kr. Gordon, absentlv* 
Why?" asked Madge. 
He never leaves the earl," replied the old man, simply. 

Do you want to dance, my dear? I am afraid you won't get 
many partners." 

" 1 do not mind," she said, contentedly. '^ It is quito 
enjoyment enough to look on. I don't see the red oord« 
grandfather." 

" Not yet," he said. " They will not draw it across until 
the crowd ^ts greater, and the dancing more — more wild." 

** I see,'' she said, with a smile. And she leaned back, with 
her hands clasped, and looked on at the gay scene, quite con- 
tent, as she had said, to be a spectator. She watched the 
dancers, the couples promenading round the room, her feet 
softly beating time to the music of the bimd. Presently edio 
became conscious that one girl stood out, as it were, from tho 
throng, and received most attention. 

It was the ^1 with the delicately fair face — ^Lady Dela- 
moor's daughter, Sybil. 

It seemed to Madge that she had already become the belle 
of the ball. 

Madge looked at her admiringly, and yet with a certain 
teeervation in her admiration. The face was lovely enough, 
the eyes blue as a f orget-me-not| and yet— and yet there was 



« 



She was etartl'xl from her rererie by a Toioe: 

'* Will yon f^ve in»; this fJanne, Miaa (ioninn?" 

8he I'lokcl up ani] Haw the win of one of the Urgest of th* 
tenant farmers iitsndjng V.HJde hfir. He wan a (^ofxl-lookini; 
yo'inff fciJow, mrait awfully in love with her; he went x 
chnrr^h every .Snnday tfiat he mii'ht gaze at her fai'«. 

She r(i«e ami took hra arm, ana they joinerl th« dancen. 

I'o s'jine ;;ir!i( — one ini(jht almort wnte mort (firls — dancln^ 
C'lm'-Ai natrirally, Madge hj«l rerieivwl a ft:w, half a liwAm or 
jti'irH, lewvmn, and had pickal op the new waitz, and — having 
a jf'K/l memory and a kw.-n ear — the W|iiare (lan'*» perfwAly. 

i','-.U,n they had lAiuifihti^i the third cireiiit of the roon 
pe.)jiic were looking at her and asking fjTietdiona. With thotte 
woTifJerfal «>*« of hers and the pure oval far*, it wa« imjxi*- 
nlhif. tor Madqe to jfiww unnoti':'*] even in twieh a crowd aa Ihij. 
Quiys Dnc>n*:rons, «he gave h'inielf no to the waltz, seeing 
L')'hir;;r, h'«ring nothing hnt the gfyft, bcwitfJiing miiHic. 

nfT'gTftri(!fat.her lo'-kcl on with an ali»fcnt-i*ind(3] smile, 
s,r I H'arU^I mildly whf.'n a hand waa put on bia ahonlder and 
a v'.i'-esald: 

" How do yon do, (irmXrmf" 

'I'u'i old m^n drojij*! his ey'^]as>^;9, found and replaced 
t}.f,rn, and I'Vik'*! np at the yj^.^aker. 

" If ^>w do yon do, Iviti] Femdale?" he said. 

1/;-'l K'imiJal'! Bmil'jd down at him. 

" 'f his vt the laHt place in whirjh i nhould have expected to 
m'-'--'. yon," he (lajd. 

'J h'- Old man ^rnilMl. 

" I am her*! in ctiarge of my grafiddati;.dit«r," he eiplainwL 

" Or she is In cliar^'ft of you?" n-.uirUA Loni Femrlale, 
la'JSfSinj:, " ifow is Vuai book on the thre&-petaled flower 
ge'.'.lTig on, Gordon?" 

Ihe old man ait^iwl and ahook hif! heftfl- 

" It is a large' auhject, my lord," he replied. "Very 
lari'e," 

lie hu'l V*n at work on it for a wvtrc of yeara. 

I/ird J-'emflale mul'lff] d^-injifirhctiial!'', 

" Yon are >\u\U-- right not to hnrry," he Haid. Then, after 
a paiise, be went on: '* V\'hat a gay w^nel Yon, who lore 
hri:ff!f. wilow in flowers, mr:.;t enii.v it. What a lovelT sM 
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** That girl with the dark hair and blue eyes; the one in the 
^j?faite drees, with the dark-red rose in her hair." 

Mr. Gk)rdon peered through his glasses. 

*^ I think you must mean my granddaughter, Madge, my 
lord/' he said, simply. 

** Your granddaughter!'' said Lord Femdale. '' I con- 
^atulaie you, Gordon. She is the most beautiful girl in the 
room/' 

The old man blinked at him. 

** She is a yery good girl," he said, inconsequently. 

Almost as he spoke, the waltz finished, and Madge and her 
partner came up. 

** Introduce me, will you, Gordon?" said Lord Ferndale. 

The old man made the introduction in his old-fashioned 
wav. 

'* Your grandfather and I are old friends. Miss Gordon," 
eaid Lord Ferndale. '* I learned something of botany from 
him; and a deuce of a trouble he must have had to teach me. 
Will you give me the next dance?" 

Madge consented, and Lord Femdale bore her off upon his 
arm. 

Now, Lord Femdale is a celebrity whose movements are 
watched with careful scrutiny, and not a soul in that crowded 
room failed to notice his beautiful partner. Li hushed and 
hurried voice the question was put: " Who is she?" And no 
one could answer. 

When the waltz was over. Lord Femdale by chance led his 
beautiful partner to a seat near Lady Ferndale, the lady with 
the white hair whom Madge had so much admired, and Lady 
Femdale, in an undertone, asked: 

** Who is your partner, Edward?" 

** Let me mtroduce her," he said, in his genial way. ** My 
dear, this is the granddaughter of one of the greatest botan- 
ists in the kingdom, Herbert Gordon. My wife. Miss Gor- 
don." 

Lady Femdale, with her sweet smile — and it was always 
sweet — extended her hand. 

** I have heard my husoand speak of your grandfather. Miss 
Gordon," she said. " I hope you are enjoying yourself?" 

" Oh, very much," said Madge, in her direct way, and with 
the smile which had won Lord Norman's boyish heart. 
"This is my first ball." 

Lady Femdale looked at her with kindly interest. " I can 
remember my first bali«" she said. ** It was better than an? 
Of the othanl" 
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Madge tmdentood, and was aboat to make aome teBpoom, 
when die saw a oonple of footmen draw the red oord acroaa 
tlbe room* She arose with a faint floah. 

^ I most ^o back now,'' ahe said. 

** Why need jon?" asked Lady Femdal& '' I wiU take 
oare of yotL i our grandfather is talking to my husband, 
and will not miss yon.'' 

Madge hesitated a moment; then, with her eyes fixed 
stearlily on Lady Femdale's, she said: 

*' I don't think yoor ladyship knows that I am m my wrong 
place here; I should be on the other side of the oord, with the 
tenants.'' 

Larly Femdale suppressed a smile of amusement, not 
unmixed with sympathy. 

'' Yon shall go presently, if you wish,'' she said, '^ and I 
will so with you. I don't approve of that barrier." 

** My grandfather is the Earl of Ghesney's gardener," said 
Madge, quietly. 

L^v remdale nodded. 

'^ That is scarcely a correct description, my dear," she said, 
placidly. '* To be in charge of the Ohesney gardens and 
tropical houses is not quite the same as being a gardener. 
Stay where you are, my dear. " 

Madge, who had risen, resumed her seat 

^' Here comes Lord Land on," said Lady Femdale, as a tall, 
distinguished-looking man approached them. 

'' One of your protegees, I^dy Femdale?" he said, in a low 
Toice. 

Presently he led Madge off as his partner in a square dance. 
The set was forming, and Madee saw that the couple opposite 
her and Lord Landon were Lady Sybil and a young sqmre of 
the neighborhood; 

As Lord Landon and Madge approached, Lady Sybil 
stopped suddenly in the middle of a sentence she was address- 
ing to her partner, and stared with cold hauteur at Madge. 
Then she drew back, and, fanning herself slowly, lust as her 
mother had fanned herself five years ago in the Chase draw- 
ing-room, said, languidly: 

°*' Do you know, I don't think I care for this dance. Don't 
let me deprive you of it, however; you can take me back to 
my mother." 

The SQuire stared. He saw that somethmg was the matter, 
but could not in the least discern what it was, or what had 
offended her. 

*' Oh, I don't care for it in the least; I would rather sit it 
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oau with yon^ if yoa'Il aUow me. Lady Sybil/' and he led her 
away. Anotiier ooaple were quickly fonnd to take her place, 
and Lord Landon, who had not noticed the haaghty, insolenf 
stare, began to talk to Madge. Bat her face was af ame, and 
her tongae tied. She had understood Lady Sybil's with- 
drawal from the set plainly enouffh; and immediately the 
dance was over she slipped her arm from Lord Landon's, and, 
much to his astonisnment, lifted the red cord, and passed 
under it to the lower part of the room. 

Her heart was beating painfully, but her face was pale and 
composed. 

^^ Grandfather, aren't you tired?" she said, touching his 
arm; " woulto't you like to go now?" 

He looked up at her with vague astonishment. 

'* Oo already?" he said, with evident satisfaction; then he 
shook Ins head. ^'We can't do that It would seem 
singular to leave so early. Gome and sit down, if you are 
tired." 

She sat down beside him, and looked on at the dancers in 
silence. It had been her first experience of ^^ the pride of 
this world " — ^her first lesson in social differences and dis- 
tinctions — and it was naturally a bitter one to learn. She felt 
that she would rather die than pass the crimson cord again. 

Presently she was conscious of a kind of stir, of subdued 
onriosity and interest, and looking up, she saw the crowd at 
the door making way for a tall old man, with a stern and 
deeply lined face, from which the dark eyes deamed fiercely. 
A smile, not so much forced as icy and steel-like, curved his 
lip now and a^ain; it never shone m his eyes, which remained 
fierce and hard, as he beamed right and left in response to the 
respectful greetings of those past whom he moved. 

^^ It is the earl," said Mr. (Gordon, in a low voice, but 
Madge had scarcely needed to be told. 

As he came to where they sat, his dark eyes rested on the 
old man, and in returning nis bow he paused for an instant 
and looked keenly at Madge, who met his scrutiny with a cold 
defiance in her face. He was the man who had struck her 
boy-lover, and driven him into the wide, pitiless world. 

'* He is looking ill to-night," remarked Mr. Gordon, half 
absently. 

Madge watched him as he joined the aristocrats; the expres- 
BioQ of his eyes, the hardness of his smile, unchanged. He 
seemed to be like a ghos^ — ^an evil spirit moving amidst the 
ttuoa^ ol happier morta^r 
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'' If ifc becanae he is ill that he looks so imhappyP" I:: 
asked* 

Mr. GoidoD hesitated, as if lelnctant to discuss his em- 
jdoyer, eyen with her. 

^ I don't know/' he said. ** lU or not, he never seems 
happy. It is fortunate for all of ns that we can not peer into 
each other's lires, Mad^e." 

'* Has his been a wicKed life?" she said almost to herself. 

The old man started slightly, and looked at her with sor- 
prise. 

** Why do yon say that? Yon can not know anything of 
his lordship's life, my dear." 

" No," she said, " not much, grandfather — " 

^'How do yon do. Miss Madge?" said a Toice at her 
elbow. She turned her head quickly, and saw a tall yonng 
man with a thin, sallow face, and small eyes which were 
regarding her with a mixture of familiarity and coyert watch« 
fulness. He was thin and angular, and not by any means 
prepossessing, but there was an indication of some kind of 
power in his face that struck all who saw him. 

Madge did not recognize him at once. Then she said: 

" It 18 Silas Fletcher, isn't it?" 

His thin lips curved with an expression of disappointment 
and faint resentment. 

** You soon forget old— old friends. Miss Madge," he saU, 
rather sullenlv. 

Madge smiled. 

<< Five years is a long while," she said. ^* You haye been 
away five years, haye you not?" 

** Yes,' he said, leaning against the wall and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets. ^^ Pretty nearly. But 1 should naye 
known you if it had been ten, twenty years since I'd seen 
you." 

'^ Perhaps I'ye not altered so much as you haye," she said. 

** Oh, yes you have," he retorted. ** We'ye both grown up 
since we saw each other last; and you've grown — " He would 
have liked to have said ** beautiful," but he dared not with 
those blue eyes steadily regarding lum. ^* Yon'ye grown very 
much." 

Madge laughed softly. 

^' I can return the compliment with interest,^' she said* 
^* And have you been in London all this time?" 

'^ Yes/' he said, with an air of self*satisfaction, and pulling 
up his collar as he spoke. *^ Ah, London is tb» place for 9 
man*" 
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ICadge looked on him with the old feeline of dislike begin- 
ning to creep over her already. She nomoed that he wan 
fashionably aresaed, bat in Bome way or other he looked 
different to the other gentlemen — ^the ** real " gentlemen in 
the room. His clothes fitted too well, the diamond shirt-stad 
was too large, the collar too high. As some wit has observed, 
he might have gone to a fancy ball disguised as a gentleman 
and no one would have known him. 

" They say London is paved with gold/' she said. ** I 
hope you have found it so.' 

'^ Pretty fair," he replied, with assumed self-satisfaction, 
and turning a heavy rin^ on his finger. '^ Yes, I fancy I've 
got on as well, perhaps better, than most people. My name's 
not unknown in the City, Miss Madge." 

** I'm very glad to hear that you have been so success- 
ful," said Madge, seeing, as she looked at him, not the tall 
young man in too well-cut evening-dress, but the gawky, 
sallow-faced lad whom Lord Norman had thrashed in the 
cottage garden. Back it all came to her as she sat there, and 
BO intensely that she almost lost the sense of her present sur- 
roundings. A sigh escaped her. Here was Silas Fletcher, 
sleek and prosperous. Where was Lord NormanP 

** You have to be pretty cute up there," he said, happily 
xmconscious of her releotions. ** A man has to be awfully 
smart to hold his own." 

'^ And you are both cute and smart?" she could not help 
saying. 

He winced and colored, and looked down at her suspiciously. 

** You're just as quick at quizzing a fellow as you used to 
be, I see. Miss Mad^," he said, half sullenly. '^ I never 
could hold my own with you in the old days, you know. But 
I don't bear any malice. You could say anything you like to 
me without offending ma There! after that pretty speech, 
you can't refuse me a dance." 

** I don't wish to dance," she said. 

He glanced at her sideways. 

" You've been dancing,'' he said, dryly. " I saw you 
dancing with some of these swells a little wnile ago. I sup- 
pose you are too proud to dance with a mere commoner?" 

Madge smiled. Her contempt for him was too intense to 
admit of anger. 

** I wiU dance with you, if you wish it so muoh«" she said, 
quietly. 

His sallow face flushed and his small eyes glittered eagerly. 

''Why* it's what I came down here for!" he aaid« un« 



Bilaa Jletcher danced well — better, for iastance, than Lord 
Femdale — but, nevertheleaa, Madge did not enioj her iraltz. 
That scene in the cottage gaxden kept rising before her. 

" We've got each other'a step to perfection, haven't we?" 
he whispered, prondly. The tone of vulgar familiarity gave 
Madge a shockj and she stopped at once. 

"Oh, don't stop. I^et as go on, dol" he said. "There 
isn't another conple in the room waltzing better than we ore. 
See, they're looking, most of them." 

Madge drew away from him. 

"I am tired," she said. "But pleaae do not loss the 
waltz. Yon can find another partner. 

" No," he Bud, quietly enough, bat with a tightening of 
hie thin lips. " U Toan't danoe with you, I won't dance with 
any one. "^ 

But she would not vleld, and went str^ght back to her 
grmidfather. All her pleasure and delight had been spoiled — 
Iret by the proud insolence of Lady Sybil, and now by the 
preeeoce and unwelcome attentions of Silas Fletcher. 

" Sorely we can go home now, grandfather?" she said, in a 
low voice. 

He rosa 

"Yes, I think so, if yon like; but are you not enjoying 

i'ourself, Madge? I thought yon were so eager to come, and 
ooked forward to it so much." 

She stifled a sigh. 

" Yes, I did, dear," she said. " But — I think I am tired. " 

" Very well," he said, as she took his arm. 

Silas Fletcher, who had been standing at a little distance 
watching them covertly, came forward. 

" Not goinghome, surely?" he said. 

" Yea, Mr. Fletcher," said Mr. Gordon, conrteonely. " My 
granddaughter is tired." 

" Oh, well," he s^d, " I'm rather sick of it too. Perhaps 

Eou wouldn't mind giving me a lift? The governor will go 
ome in the earl's carriage, and I haven't got a fly." 
" Certainly; there will be plenty ol room for you," said Mr. 
Gordon. 
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die earl oame down the room. He was leaning en Fletoher'e 
arm and looking straight before him with an expression of 
cold weariness^ as if he saw nothing, bnt the conning eyes of 
the steward glanced watchfully from left to right. 

It so happened that the two almost met Mr. Gk>rdon, Madge, 
and yoo ng oilas, and old Fletcher nodded and said: 
** Well, Silas, you've got down, then?" 
The earl turned his hard, fierce eyes upon the three. 
" Who are they?*' he asked. 
" Mr. Gordon—'* began old Fletcher. 
'' I know that," interrupted the earl, with a sort of snarL 
" The others?" 

** His granddaughter and my son Silas, my lord." 
The earl nodded at Silas — who bowed with a sickly, seryile 
smile — and then glanced at Madge, but passed on without a 
word. 

Madge leaned back in the comer of the fly and closed her 
eyes. The music was still rindng in her ears, the brilliant 
crowd moving in a wild dance before her mental vision, and 
she did not see Silas Fletcher regarding her with a strange and 
eager gaze as he talked to Mr. dordon. 

when the fly pulled up at the cottage he leaped out and 
offered her his hand, and retained possession of her as he said, 
in a low, insinuating voice: 

*^ Mr. Gordon has kindly asked me to come and see him to- 
morrow; I want to have a look at the dear old cottage garden, 
you know." 

' He will be venr pleased," said Madge. 
And you? Won't you be pleased to see an old friend — 
playmate — ^Miss Madge? ' he murmured. 

Madge was sorely tempted to retort, ** You were never an 
old friend or playmate of mine, Silas Fletcher," but she 
looked up, and merely nodded. 

Silas Fletcher stood with the rate in his hand for some min- 
utes after they had entered the house and the door had closed 
behind them, his thin lips compressed tightly, an ugly look in 
his sallow face. 

'^ Treats me like a dog — ^like a dog," he muttered. '^ Who's 
she to give herself airs to me; me, Silas Fletcher, who am 
growing rich and — and somebody of consequence in the 
world? I feel as if I ou^ht to hate her; but I can't — I can'tl 
She's grown as beautifm as an angel; and — and I love her. 
Tes, and I'll marry her!" he exclaimed, under his breath; 
ind he struck the gate with his big white hand. ** I'll marry 
kr in spite of her airs and craoes. I've nevw yet been 
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talked cf anythinff I're set mj heart upon^ and Vyb set my 
feeart upon too, Mjsa Madce.'* 

He looked np at the wimow — the window to which Norman 
had climbed fiye years aga 

** There she isl'^ he muttered. ** I used to stand behind 
the laurels when I was a boy and watch her shadow. I loved 
her then^ and she hated me. She told me so, and she looked 
to-ni^ht as if she would tell me so asain. But I'll win her 
for all that I Yes, my proud beauty, rll teach you that SUas 
Fletcher is not the man to be treated like a dog; that he can 
hold fast — and bite, tool'' 

In his passionate resentment, and still more pasBionate 
desire, the mean face ^w almost strong, the lean, angular 
figure seemed to acquire something like dignity, and as he 
mped the beads of sweat from his forehead, he waved his hand 
toward the window, upon which Madge's shadow moTed^ with 
a gesture half imploring, half threatening. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

That same night, but many thousand miles away, a yonng 
man rode over an Australian plain. The stars, glittering like 
diamonds in the marvelously clear air, shone down upon what 
seemed an interminable prairie land — a wide-stretching 
pasturage, unbroken by tree or shrub, and wrapped in a 
silence so intense that the dull beat of the horse's hoofs were 
startling in their regularity and monotony. 

The rider had been in the saddle for hours — ^since day- 
break, in fact, with but short intervals — and both he and iJa& 
horse were tired; but they still went on with the measured 
gallop which seems the most fitting pace on the soft, springy 
Australian turf. 

Glancing up at the stars now and again as if he were steer* 
ing his way hy them, he rode straight and unhesitatingly, 
every now and then speaking a word to his horse — the word 
which that friend of man covets and loves so intensely* At 
last a slight, rugged line appeared on the horizon, and at sight 
of it the norse increased its pace. The young man seemed to 
settle down hopefully in the saddle, and in a dieery tone he 
said: 

** Home, sweet home. Prince; but take it easy> old man!^- 

The rugged line soon developed into a fringe of trees, and 
threading his way without the least hesitation, the horse 
leached a low log hut placed in the center of a small clearing. 

The young man dismounted, and, dropping the reins, struck 
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'^ U^t, and lifted a lantern which hung outside fiie hut 
Then he took off the saddle and bridle^ and carefully, Iqv- 
ingly, groomed the horse, brought it a pail of water and a 
feed of oats, and with a ** There you are, old chapl Good* 
night!'' entered the hut, leaving the animal, in the assurance 
that he would come to his master's call in the morning. 

The embers of a gr^t log fire were burning on the hearth, 
end the youn^ man stirred these into a blaze, and proceeded 
to prepare his supper. Now, the supper of an Australian 
runner at solitary stations of the great cattle runs consists 
nsually of tea, biscuits, and meat, so also does the breakfast, 
so likewise the dinner — ^when he is fortunate enough to get 
one. Plain meals enough, but a veritable feast to the man 
whose appetite is always keenly edged by hard work in the 
open air, a temperate life, and the soundest of sound sleep. 

The loneliness of the hut and its surroundings it wouid be 
impossible to describe. The nearest human habitation was 
the next station, scores and scores of miles distant An out- 
runner, such as this young man was, might spend weeks, per- 
haps months, without seeing a fellow-creature, without hearing 
a human voice, with no one to speak a word to but lus horse 
and his dogs. A hard life, one calculated to turn a man's 
hair gray, it would be thought; but this young man's hair was 
by no means gray, and his handsome face was cheerful and 
good to look upon, and his voice, as he spoke to his dogs — who 
sat as close as they could to him, and watched him with affec- 
tionate gratitude as he shared his supper with them — was 
bright and resolute enough. 

Having finished the meal, he filled his pipe from a pouch of 
raw hide — ^filled it carefully, for there was no tobacconist in 
the next street — and stretching himself at full length, 
smoked with the peaceful contentment of the man who has 
earned Nature's great boon. 

The three dogs coiled themselves near him, and the silence 
ieemed to grow more intense and profound from the cessa- 
tion of his conversation with them. Presently he finished his 
tipe, and took a thick blanket from the roi^h comer cup- 
oatd, wrapped it round him, and rolling up his coat for a pil- 
low, made himself ready for the reception of tired Nature's 
sweet restorer— deep, but before he lay down he took a 
small package from the breast-pocket of this thick cord waist- 
coat, and looked at it and turned it over, as a devotee regards 
idi most sacred relia Then he replaced it in the pocket just 
Of er his heart, waA exten^g his tons, muaoular limbs, want 
to Bleep with hammm liko promptifaiak 
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The dogs foUowed suit; but presenily, about half an hour 
later, one of them — the sharpest of the three— opened an eje, 
started uneasily, and uttered a faint ^wL 

The yonng man was awake in an mstant — ^f or he too slept, 
so to speak, with an eye and an ear open. 

** What's the matter, old girl?'' he asked. The do^ looked 
op and wagged her tail slowly; then she rose and stood stiff as 
a ramrod, staring at the door and growling. 

Her master got up and listened, and after a moment or two 
heard the thud, thud which the solitary cattle-mnner qnickly 
learns to distingoish. 

** Some one coming, eh, Betsey ?'' he said, and, as if in 
xesponse, the other dogs erowled angrily. 

^ Qoietr' he said; and as they crouched down with the 
growl reduced to a whimper, he rose, and revolver, in haiu], 
went to the door and opened it 

The niffht was so clear, the stars so bright, that he could see 
a tremenaous distance across the plain, and he presently saw a 
horseman riding toward the wood. 

He lighted a pipe and sat down beside the door, and 
watched the new-comer with calm patience. It was evident 
that the horseman had seen the wood, for he rode straight to 
it, and in a few minutes was threading the trees. 

At sight of the hat—and he came upon it suddenly, round 
a bend — ^he pulled up short, and his hand went to ms belt. 
The dogs rushed out, barking furiously. Prince neighed a 
welcome to his fellow-creature, and the young man rose and 
approached the traveler. 

" Good-evening," he said, courteously. 

The man's hand left his belt, and he nodded. 

** Good-evening. Thank Heaven!" and he drew a long 
breath and laughed a peculiar laugh. ** My horse must have 
smelled oats, poor devil, for he brought me straight here. 
And it's as well he did, for we were both nearly played out." 

He dismounted as he spoke, and hitching the bridle to a 
bush, stretched himself like a man stiff and weary. 

" Gome in," said the young man — ^he had replaced his 
revolver in his belt " Sjt down '* — he drew an empty cask 
to tiie fire — " I'll soon get you some supper." 

'^ Thanks," said the stranger, and be flung himself fall 
length beside the fire. ** I shall be particularly grateful, for 
I haven't seen food for twenty-four hours." 

" That's bad," said the young man. ** Here, start on this, 
while I see to your horse," and he handed him a tin e| 
biscuits. 
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^ Oh, the horse is all right/' said the other, carelessly. 

The yoang fellow said nothing to this, but havinff put the 
kettle on the fire, went out and rubbed down the horse and 
fed him. 

When he re-entered, his guest was lying, with his pistol in 
hisgrasp, dead asleep. 

The young man lighted the lantem, and set a pannikin of 
tinned meat oeside tne kettle. In so doing he displaced a loff, 
and the noise of the falling woke the sleeper. He sprung lo 
his feet, and holding his revolver, stood as if on the defensive. 

Now, the young man had hung the lantern on a beam, and 
the light fell full upon their faces; and as they stood and look- 
ed at each other, .ni>on their countenances began to dawn an 
expression of astonishment which grew into startled amaze- 
ment. 

For each detected an extraordinarv resemblance between 
them. The shape of the face, the features, the form and 
bearing, were as alike as if they had been twins. It would 
have teen difScuIt to identify them apart. 

The young man of the hut was the first to recover from his 
amazement 

" You can put your revolver away,** he said, quietly. ** I 
am not a bushranger anxious for your purse." 

''Nor I, mate,^* said the other, with a laugh; and both, 
now that they had seen the resemblance l)etween face and 
figure, noticed the resemblance in their voices. ** I beg your 
pardon; I've been traveling with my life in my hands; and 
starting out of sleep— There!'* He broke off, and flung the 
revolver into a corner and held out his hand. The other 
yornig man took it 

** Supper's ready/' he said, quietly. '' Take my advice and 
have it first and sleep after." 

** Thanks; I can't express my gratitude. Will you tell me 
your name?" 

'' My name is Harry Bichmond,*' was the reply. 

The other nodded. 

'' And mine's Harold Thane," he said, lifting the tin tea* 
can. " Here's your health, mate I" 

Harry Richmond nodded in response. He would have 
responded in words, but the lantern and the fire-light were 
shining on his guest's face, and its resemblance to his own. 
again struck him dumb. 
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^ ** No; he 0091168 at calL^' 

Thane amiled. 

** My devil would bolt in a moment/' he said, as the left the 
Imt. On his way to the stream, which ran just outside th» 
wood, he paused now and again and scanned the plain with 
an aimely which deepened the lines between his eyes and 
ti^btened his lips; then, seeming reassured by the solitude 
which met his gaze, he filled the horse's bucket, and returned 
to the hut. 

" Breakfast is ready/* said Harry Bichmond. ** Excuse 
the plate, it's rather tlattered, but it's the best of the twa'' 

** 1 haven't seen a plate for — ^for a long time," remarkecl 
Thane, ** and the unaccustomed luxury almost unmans me . 
Toa're a first-rate cook, Bichmond; never tasted better tea oa 
ebom.'* He eat in silence for a moment or two, then said: 

'^How long have you been here? It's an out-station, of 
coui'seP" 

Harry nodded. 

" Yes. I've been here nearly a fortnight, I think. Ono 
loses count of time when one lives by one's self." 

'^ And how far is the chief station, the boss's place, fcr I 
suppose you're not your own master?" 

*^No," replied Harry. "I am one of Mr. Brownley^cf 
]iand& His place is nearly forty miles away/' He poiiited 
to the south. 

** Qot much sheep and cattle here?" asked Thane. 

** Fairly," was the reply. " The pasture's extra good here, 
and they ^o well, better tnan up at the big place." 

** When do you get relieved?' asked Thane, sipping his tea. 

** Not before the end of the month. I've got ptenty of pro- 
visions " — ^he nodded toward the meal-tub and biscuit-box — 
** so that you needn't hurry away for fear of starving me 
out." 

*' Thanks," said Thane. He thought for a moment or 
two; then, lying down, and leaning his head upon his hand, 
his eyes fixed on Harry Bichmond's face, he said: *^ To tell 
you the truth, I should like to stay and chum up with you. 
I've been on a cattle run myself. " 

" Oh," said Harry, " what run?" 

The other hesitated, but so slightly that Harry Bichmond 
did not notice it. 

*^ Oh, a long way from here, at a place called WaUyluna.'' 

Harry Bichmond shook his head. 

^* I don't know it." 

Ibvie smiled sUghtly* 
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** I dare my uot; it*8 far down west Bat 1 vm gcbxg to 
ny that I know my buBinesa, and can do my fair share of 
work, and if yon like to take me on as an extra himd — ^* 

Harry Richmond looked up with a laugh. 

** I'm not master/' he said. ** I dare say Mr. Brownley 
wouldn't object, but 1 can't answer for hun, and as you 
wouldn't care to work without wages — " 

The other interrupted him with a smile. *' We'll let the 
wages question slide/' he said. ** I'm not quite a pauper." 
As ne spoke he took out a canyas bag and shook it, and the 

Sleasant chink of coin ran through the hut. ** Seep Oh, I 
on't care about the wages. I'll work with you for my hei 
and board." 

He spoke carelessly enough, but he watched the other's face 
with ill-concealed anxiety. 

" Very well/' said Harry Eichmond. " So be it ** I will 

So as far as the bed and board, and when Mr. Brownley comes 
own we can see about the wages." 

** Oh, that's all right," said Thane. ** I dare say yon 
won't be sorry to haye a chum; it is jolly dreary and lonely 
by one's self." 

Harry Richmond nodded thoughtfully. 

*' Yes," he assented. ^' Not that i mind it as much as 
some da I'm used to it: but notwithstsmding that, I'm 
glad of a companion; besides, there's almost more thim one 
can manage here, and I was thinking of asldng for some 
assiatance."' 

** Why, then, I'm a perfect godsend!" said Thane, with a 
)anfl[h. '' You'll find that I'm not difficult to get along with, 
and I hope we shall agree like brothers, or better than some 
do. By the way " — and he looked at Harry Bichmond with a 
smile — ** we're so alike that we might be taken for brothers — 
ohP" 

"Yes," answered Harry. "It's singular our being so 
alike and meeting out in this wild place." 

A runner's day is a busy one, and there is not much time 
for sitting oyer meals, excepting the eyening one, and yery 
soon the men were mounted and away, the dogs running beside 
them and looking almost as knowing as they really were. 

The cattle were not difficult to find and keep together, for 
the pasturage was good, and there was plenty of water, and 
Harry Bichmond hm time to obsenre his new mate and discoyer 
that Harold Thane was well up to his work. He rode almost 
as well as Harry himself, and Harry was accounted the best 
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nder in the station — ^that is to say, the best where nearly all 
were first-rate. 

At noonday they rested, and eat their dinner beside the 
Btream, and Harold Thane proved himself a remarkably 

gleasant com^nion. The night's rest and the s(}uare meals 
ad, as he himself said, made a new man of him, and he 
talked and laughed quite gayly, so that Harry was fain to 
admit to himself that it was far pleasanter to have a chum 
near to look at and listen ta Harry himself was not a great 
talker. 

They reached home at nightfall tired, wholesomely so, and 
Thane at once proceeded to take his part in preparing the 
evening meal. 

** I could see you were used to the work,*' Harry remarked » 
as they sat round the fire smoking their pipes. '^I can tell a 
runner in a minute. Why did you leave that place? What 
did you call it?*' 

" Wallyluna,** said Thane. ** Oh, got tired of it, I think ; 
and there were other reasons. It's too long a story, and,^ 
indeed, there's nothing in it" 

** And what have you been doing since?" asked Harry. 

** Just moviuff about and taking a turn at anything thai 
came to hand, ^earinff here and rail-splitting tliere. I did 
have a try at the gold-digging, but there was no luck for me." 

** Gold?" said Harry,, pricking up his ears. " I didn't 
know there was any in these parts." 

Thane folded his hands behind his head, and laughed softly, 
his eyes fixed dreamily on the fire. 

** There's gold all over Australia," he said, quietly. ** The 
difficulty is to find it. Once or twice I've thought that I had 
spotted it — in some of the creeks; but there wcm never enough 
to pay for the washing. Luck has always seemed against me. 
But 1 suppose that most men in Australia would say the 
same. It's onlv bad luck that sends us here!" 

Harry nodded thoughtfully. 

" We've all got a history to tell," Thane went on. *' Mine 
is a verv simple one. I could find nothing to do in England, 
and rather than be a burden to my mother — she is a widow — 
I came out here to * make my fortune.' " He laughed, with 
a touoh of bitterness. '* That's some years ago, and I 
haven't made much of that fortune yet, and never shall, I 
suppose." 

'^It takes a long time," said Harry, dreamily. 

** Have you be^ oat long? I can see you are an English- 
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BHBi^ of ooiirao» sod equally, of ooone, a gentkniaii, BSA 
mood. That goes wiihoot sayiDg/' 

^ Rre yean nearly,'' said Hany, atQl dreamfly. 

''And what made yoa oome out?*' Thane aaked, wiCk 

fdeaaant interest 

Harry hesitated. 

** Oh, it's too long a Btarj,** he said. " I ran away from 
school — ^from a relative, got taJsen <xi board a ship by miBfa^lr^ 
and worked my passage oaf 

** Yes? And you Wlo it well enough to stick here?" 

Harry sappressed a sigh. 

'^ I don't Know abont liking it," he said; '' I stick here 
becanse it would be of no use going home; and I haren't got 
what I came oat for yet." 

*' What's that?" 

** The same as yon — a fortane," replied Harry, with a smile. 

** I suppose you could go back if yoa liked; year friends are 
always begging and bee^diing yoa to return? My mother 
wrote imploring letters to me, until I told her it was of no 
nse. Your friends do the same, I suppose?^' 

" No," said Harry, grimly; " I haye no friends." 

** Phew!" whistled Thane, " that's badl" 

** Well, when I say no friends-— I may haye one." 

He was thinking of the small garden at Chesney Chase, of 
Urge's good-bye kiss; and the mental yision made him dis- 
inclined for further conyersation* He yawned and took off his 
jacket. 

** Time to turn in," he said* 

'' Bight," assented Thane. 

As he spoke he saw Harry Bichmond take the small flat 
packet from the breast-pocket of his coat and thrust it inside 
nis shirt, and Thane's eyes grew keen and curious; but he 
said nothing, of course, and soon both were asleep. 

As the days wore on, the two men grew friendly. It would 
have been strange if they had not, for Lord Norman had a 
warm heart and was incapable of suspicion, distrust, or cold- 
ness; and Thane seemed to be anything but a bad fellow. He 
neyer shirked his work* and always seemed good-tempered, 
eyen when a kind of ^ent fit attacked him, as it sometimes 
did. Harry always Knew when this fit was on lus chum, 
because Thane would go off by himself for a short time and 
tramp the woods, and when he returned, would sit silent and 
thoughtful beside the fire. 

On these occasions Harry was yery gentle with him, and 
took care to keep silent and anDarently unobsecrant. 
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The Aaj jtaak after Thane had oome out of one of tiiose 

Jfloomy &tB, tbey were riding side by aide along a narrow yal- 
ey, down which some of the cattle had strayed. 
** Very pretty, this?" Harry remarked. 
Thane did not respond at once, but looked ronnd about him 
as if lost in thought; then he said: '' PrettyP OhI yes — 

Ss/' but in an absent-minded way. '^Erer here before, 
chmondP"' 

''Only just at the brow of the valley," Lord Norman 
replied. *^ The cattle haye neyer taken to this valley before; 
I don't know why they have done so now, the water is not 
nearly so jdentifuL x ou see, the bed is almost dry in some 
parts.'' 

** Y— es," assented Thane. '' We shaVt reach home to* 
night, and will have to camp out, unless we come upon theni 
pretty quickly. Cattle-running is hard work for small pay^ 
Bn't itr ' he added, ffrimly. 

Lord Norman nodded. 

** Especially when there is no pay, as in your case. Thane.'' 

<' Oh, I don't mmd that," said Thane. '' I'm satisfied 
with my bargain. But just think, Bichmond, with fair luck 
one could earn as much in a day in the gold-fields as one could 
make in a year at this business." 

** I dare say," said Harry, looking round for tracks of the 
cattle. *' Here they are. They've crossed the stream lower 
down. Oome on I" and calling the dogs together, he rode on 
quickly. 

Thane followed more slowly, and looking about him as he 
went. When they reached the bed of the stream he bent down 
in the saddle, ana looked hard at the sandy track over which 
the water had run. Something interesting evidently caught 
his eye, for, with a stifled exclamation, he flung himself from 
the saddle, and, as it seemed, with the same movement, on 
hiB knees, and, scraping up a handful of the sand and gravel, 
examined it closeljr. A strange look came into his face, which 
went white, and his knees trembled. He dropped the hand- 
ful of grit, and, with the bridle slung over his arm, sat down, 
nicked up his pipe, and began to smoke, staring straight 
oefore him with a rapt expression in his eyes. 

Now Harry had, followmg the tracks, ridden partly up the 
hill, and not hearing Thane behind him, turned m his saddle, 
and, with astonishment, saw that he had dismounted. 

Iliinkin^that something might have happened to him, lut 
shouted. Thane made no response, and Harry, with somvi 
and grave anxietj^ trotted back to huoi 
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*'l8 anything the matter:'' he asked^ aoazMing TIumm's 
flnne. 

** Nothing, thanks," replied Thane. 

" Come on, then," saia Harry. " They're gone over the 
hill, and they can't be far off. Gome, and we^U get a i^ 
and a smoke when we've tamed them." 

** Gone oyer the hill, have they?" said Thane, not sullenly^ 
but with slow emphasis. *^ They may go to the devil, Kich' 
mond, for all you and I care." 

Lord Norman stared at him. Had the man gone mad? 

** What on earth do you mean?" he said. ** Gome on. 
Thane; if we don't torn them before nightfall we shall lose 
no end of them." 

'*Let them go," said Thane, smiling leisurely. "What 
does it matter? You and I are rich enough to*^ buy half a 
million of sheep." 

Harry concluded that his chum had gone mad, and getting 
off his horse, he laid his hand on Thane's shoulder. 

" What's the matter. Thane?" he said, for he felt that 
Thane was trembling, notwithstanding his apparent satiff'^ 
froid, " Do you feel queer?" 

Thane looked up at him. 

" Well, just as queer as a man is likely to feel when he 
learns that he has come into a big fortune." 

" A biff fortune?" 

Harry looked at the pale face, and then round about him 
fliud up at the sky. 

" Dash it all, man," he said, " what are you talking about? 
How have you heard of this fortune? Where is it?" 

Thane raised his hand, and pointed to the streams 

"There I" he said. 

Then he clutched Harrjr's arm and whispered, feverishly: 

" Don't shout! The birds of the air will carry it! the very 
dieep will tell it! Richmond, there's gold in this stream/ 
Gold! Not a mere driblet, nor an ounce or two, but piles I" 

He struck Harry's arm fiercely. 

**D — ^n it!" he said, in the same harsh whisper, "don't 
you understand? But I suppose it has knocked you silly for 
the moment, as it did me! Gome! Gome quietly, and mind, 
not a shout! Speak under your breath. Here!" and almost 
dragging Harry with him, he went down to the stream, 
scoopi^ up a handful of the gravel, and held it out. 

"Look, man? Do you see?" 

At first Harry saw nothing but sand and small stone% then 
he caught the glitter of some yellowish-red specks. 
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As tenAealoDg with a sternly seiiHi^ it «nnfB£ tobim 
ttiat he m^t ride orer to the heid-«bdan sd tttte tab4Me 
to Mr. Biownl^; but in an insfcaiit lie tarn ftst tbsi wooic 
not be &ir to Harold Thane. It v» te idiD l»c dmBomnL 
the sold by the aid of his knowfedg^e and fisyenencie. onl i: 
woiud not be fair to proclaim Hie d a opygy. B^ wi^ttfc. a^ 
he called the dogs to^Uier, and fiolkivad Iki vaekB, tust liii:- 
old had been less indifferent to Osb fidtae «( tiv fteep. «oc itt 
felt ratiier disippointed in him; Iraet, yoixqg « be wa^. ih umc 
learned to maKe allowanceB for huBam nai^oPB. Ahl mm^ 
aQ influence over this same hnmaai nstoR im tiie terriuit y^ 
low metal! 

He came up with the cattle act last, sod urcnre tiien: iiiaqc 
to their pasture. 

As he came down the hill bAo ite -nUlev i^ mm Haroxd 
Thane^ naked to the waiei, morkii^ like & demoL xl ive 
stream. He had got a Aavd. from Ite 1ml anc made t. rune 
*' cradle/' and to have dfloe Oas^ and isa^^dea fic* tm uiit and 
back, he must haye ridden ai aJmeoBt Twmi^ P*^ -^^ iiDT«e 
stood haltered to a tre^ tRaaULmg, wet, wvoi wmsei^ mak 
flecked with foam. 
Thane looked op at the aomad «C %it ^astie. 
" Get them acroas aa qiack aa yon vmo^'*^ lie aaio. jHiias^ 
'* Ha?eyoa changed your musA^ ^cftnamdr^ Ytm aiR ^oxu? 
to stay! I'ye brouriiti aoBK ^rak aiwi^ to last is lor s 
couple of days; one doem^t €ttt ■nraii i(iieii i^ ^»iq ienpor s 
on. Stay, stay! Ld tSaoae BnwnnKhff^ caBaus ^ irbore i^vy 
pfeaae; dny're ali i%btL'' 
Hairy sbook Ua hfad. 

I can'ty" he and, aDBfilT* 
Tfiaiift opeDfid a hamil^ffffl'dBBdSy SBid teBBpsss^ihr dla^idanped s 
snaD heap d giolMiB^; ^vot Hjuttt absiok ius iKad ap^jzal 

'^ r m nol s fine BHDi; ywa^mft^' ht aaal ^ I caun't leaove 
liiecalxk." 
Tbane arae amkr 1^ hneatthy amfl cani^ss- up tdbe dtiyTcL 
** Ton are s finl?' he ani, aaxv^T. "* Go toot own way* 

awori? Ton KVBf tt spffiB?^ 

Lmi SdEHn flidnd hD%. ''Ton can tnei me/* li» 

jniiilliiiii oriBity, ''I Aalll nol aaynword. The ^ to 

yann^ and jouBB aloK^ JB^ anl billy ynon. And—andl 

nfc |m Ibdk,'* ke adfled, ns 1» rode aiiay bdimd tte 

tf railfflir ^^ 

He lUk nwy landtrtihal nfeht* and toit wietchfid, tf ^ 
tatfhnattieiBBL lb auned Thane, and moigtod wiUi %»• 
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HanriMiQcM* 

'' Look here/' he nid. ''If ^fUnkl'mfaidfflnwkto 
(hk diBOorerj of yoann-if 70a thmk ihat Fm not anxkyai te 
eeiie the fortune — '' He broke off with a sodden palkr and 
a flash of the eye. 

** Thane I'^ he ezdaimed, hi a kind of agony* '' The hope 
of my life lies there. A fortune means to me the fulfllhnent 
of a Ufe^s dream, such joy and happiness — But I can't play 
the knaye and betray the man who has trusted me. uoai^t 
temj^ me. Nol not a word/' and he held up his hand* 
'^ 60 where you wOl, do what you please: but I — *' And 
turning his horse, he galloped furiously up tne hilL 

Thane waited a moment, swearing fearfully, then he dug 
hiB spurs into the horse and dashed off in the direction of the 
lint* 

CHAPTER X. 

Habbt BiOHKOim rode after those sheep, feeling extremely 
sick and wewnr» but as firm and unyielding as ever. It was 
hard lines. There, so Harold Thane said, lay a fortune at his 
fleet, only waiting to be scooped up, and yet Honor would not 
permit mm to ayail himself of it 

And it meant so much to him, that ^old. It meant his return 
to England — and Madge I For deep down in his heart floar- 
idied steadily a passion, grewn in the silenoe and solitude of 
flye years, from the bo;-and-girl engagement made in the 
small garden at Ghesney Chase. Just as Madee was always 
thinking of him, so was he always thinking of her. He had 
so little else to think of. She was always in his mind, and 
before him eyer glowed the hope of returning with enough to 
daim her. Sometimes a dread thut she might haye forgotten 
him sent a cold chill oyer him, but it neyer lasted long; for 
somehow, boy as he was when they had plighted troth, he had 
been intelligent enough to recognize and appreciate her truth- 
ful, steadfast nature. No, she had not forgotten him, she 
was waiting for him; and if he would only brin^ himself to 
betray the trust reposed in him by the man who employed 
him; if he would only let tbose sheep and cattle go to the 
deyil, as Hareld Thane had said, she would not haye to wait 
long. 

The temptation was a sore one, well-nigh irresistible; one 
before which most men would haye ^one down; but Lord 
Norman had only changed his name- ^ot his nature, and he did 
not jieldi 
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As he xode along with a sternly set laoe, it oooorrad to him 
Qiat he might ride oyer to the head-station and state the ease 
to Mr. Brownley; but in an instant he saw that that would 
not be fair to Harold Thane. It was he who had discovered 
the cold by the aid of his knowledge and experience^ and it 
wouM not be fair to proclaim the discovery. He wished, as 
he called the dogs toother, and followed the tracks, that Har- 
old had been less indifferent to the fate of the sheep, and he 
felt rather disappointed in him; bnt, young as he was, he had 
learned to malce allowances for human nature. And what 
an influence over this same human nature has the terrible yeU 
low metal! 

He came up with the cattle at last, and drove them back 
to their pasture. 

As he came down the hill into the valley he saw Harold 
Thane, naked to the waist, working like a demon in the 
stream. He had got a shovel from the hut and made a rude 
'^ cradle,'^ and to have done this, and traveled to the hut and 
back, he must have ridden at almost racing pace. The horse 
stood haltered to a tree, trembling, wet with sweat, imd 
flecked with foam* 

Thane looked up at the sound of the cattle. 

** Oet them across as quick as you can," he said, panting. 
'* Have yon changed your mind, Richmond? You are going 
to stayf I've brought some grub, enough to last us for a 
couple of days; one doesn't eat much when the gold fever is 
on. Stav, stay I Let those miserable cattle go where they 
please; they're all right" 

Harry shook his head. 

** I can't," he said, simply. 

Thane opened a handkerchief, and temptingly displayed a 
small heap of gold-dust; but Harry shook ms head again. 

** I'm not a free man; you are," he said. *^ I can't leave 
the cattle." 

Thane swore under his breath, and caught up the shovel. 

" You are a fool!" he said, sa^^elv. " Gk) your own way. 
But look here, I— can trust you, Kichmond? Vou won't say 
• word? You won't split?" 

Lord Norman flushed hotly. '' You can trust me," he 
responded, coldly. ** I shall not say a word. The gold is 
yours, and yours alone, justly and fairly yours. And — and I 
wish you luck," he added, as be rode away behind the stream 
of cattle. 

He felt very lonely that nfght, and venr wretched, if the 
truth must bo told. JBLa missed Thane, and mingled with th^ 
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** I ooiddn't toach it I have got the bush-feyer. I must 
have stuck at it too hard the first day — ^I worked all day and 
ni^t, of coarse." 

Me stopped to ^an, and laid his head on his hands. 
•* I know/' saia Harry, simply. 

'* Then the cursed thmg took me all in a minute, my head 
Beemed to spin, and — and I just managed to crawl up here 
out of the sun, and — " 

**I know," said Harry again. "Just wait a minute." 
He ran down to the stream and mixed some brandy and water 
in a cup of his flask and carried It up to the stricken man. 
Thane seized it with shaking hands and managed to get it 
down. 

** What is to be done?" he said. 

** Why, there's only one thing to do; to get you home," 
responded Harry. 

Thane sighed and looked at the stream, not wistfully, as 
Harry expected him to do, but in a disappointed, despairing 
way which puzzled Harry. 

** You can come back when you are all right again, yoa 
know," he said. 

Thane shook his head and then let it drop. 
** I sha'n't want to come back." 
" No?" 

" No, Richmond, I was deceived! The gold in the stream 
doesn't amount to anything. If — it " — ^he held his tiirobbine 
head — *' if there is any, it's locked up in the rock here, ana 
we ^ould want proper tools, even blasting material. No, it's 
all over. Lord, how ill I ami" 

Harry felt for the man. He brought the horse up to tba 
edge of the cave. 

** Now, then, old chapl" he said. 
*' What are you going to do?" groaned Thane. 
** Put you on the horse and get you home," said Harry; and 
almost lifting him bodily, he placed him in the i^dle. 
** Now, lean on me as much as you can, and we'll go slowlv. 
With % nip or two of brandy you'll get home all right enoogn; 
and a couple of days — " 
Thane groaned and shook his head. 

** You are quite the Good Samaritan, Richmond," he said, 
feebly, ** and — and I don't deserve it, do I? But tibe sight of 
the sold drove me mad — " 

"Don't worry to talk," said Harry. ^'Lean on me as 
much as you can." 
They got home at last It seemed a long time to Loxd 
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NomuBi; Ifc nrart haye seemed agee to Thane, irbo had joat 
atreofftfa to orsvrl into the hut^ and fall foil length on the 
rooffh bed Harry made for hun. 

He lay with cloeed eyee for a time, but he opoied them and 
watched with keen intereBt, as Harry, taking a spade, began 
to digin a comer of the hat. 

** What are von digging? My graTeP*' he panted. 

Harry smilea, stooped down, and lifted a smaQ wooden box 
from the hol& 
; *' That is my treasnre-chest," he exphuned. 

Thane's eyes glistened with something more thanfeveb 

** Treasnre?'* he gasped. 

** Yes. All my savings are here," said Harry, tappmg tlie 
box. ** Bat there's something else more valaable jnst at 
present — qainine;" and he took ont a small bottle and meas- 
ured oat a dose. 

Thane raised himself on his elbow to take it, and looked 
Into the box as it lay dose bv the head of the bed. It con- 
tained a canyas bag, fall oi money, no doabt, and a small 
book boand in leather, with a clasp. It looked like an acooant 
book. 

** What's the book?" {Ksnted Thane. 

Harry Bichmond took it np and looked at it thonghttoUy. 

** Well, it's a kind of dianr. Not qaite that, though, uak 
an accoant of my early life,'^he said. 

Thane stared at him. 
' ** What on earth did you write it down forP" he gasped. 
' Harry Richmond dropped the book into the box. 

** I scarcely know. A whim, I sappose. It was somethmg 
to do when I was np here alone. And'^ — ^he paased — 
^* well, I had a reason for setting it all down. I may tell yoa 
some day; I'm not sare; we'll see. Bat what you've got to 
do now IB to shut your eyes and try and sleep I'll put this 
back again; leaving out Uie quinine, of course." 

Thane, with difaculty, pr<>luced two bags, one made with 
his pocket-handkerchief, and the canvas bag he had diown to 
Lord Norman on the night of his arrivaL 

*^ Pat — ^put these with it," he said. '' It's gold-dust in the 
handkerchief." 

EEarry deposited them in the box with the other things, 
then replaced it in the hole, filled it up, and rolled the meal- 
tub over it 

Thane turned over and groaned himself into a restless, 8hud« 
deringdoze. 

Hairy sat with him all that nighty and for the greater part 
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of tlie ne^ce day— he had to leaye him for some portioti of ft to 
aee after the cattle — sat beside him> bathing his hot forehead 
and administering the proper doses of quinine^ with a patienoe 
and devotion worthy of a woman. 

Now and again Thane grew delirious, and raved and talked 
wildly; and once or twice he seemed to be speaking to some 
^1 whom he addressed as ** Mary.'^ At times his tone was 
foil of an afiFection not short of nassion, then it was cold and 
contemptnoas; and once, at the close of one of these delirious 
monologaes, he sprung up and, with a cry of fear, put out his 
hand, as if to thrust from him something that threatened him. 

Charity is its own reward. You can't nurse a sick dog, 
horse, or monkey without growing attached to it; and Harry, 
notwithstanding that Thane had disappointed him in the 
matter of the sold business, grew strangely fond of the sick 
man. He sat for hours holding his hand, and answering the 
feverish, peevish questions and ejaculations which fell from 
the hot, dry lips. Once or twice he thought that he would 
ride over to the headnstation and fetch help; but he could not 
bring himself to leave the sick man alone for so long a time 
as the journey would take, and so he did not go. Would that 
he had. 

About the fifth morning his devoted nursing was rewarded. 
Thane opened his eyes with the light of returned intelligence 
in them. 

" Ah, Bichmond," he said, ** you've stuck by me, then? I 
thought you'd have borne me a grudge over that gold; but 

{ou — ^you haven't; you've stuck to me like a brother." He 
eld out his hand, and Lord Norman took it and wnmg it 
gently. 

" All right, old chap,'^ he said. " No, I don't bear you 
any grudge. Don't you talk now, but get some sleep after 
you've taken this broth." 

Thane slept for several hours, and awoke refreshed, and 
evidently on the right side of the Shadow of Death through 
which he had been passing. 

** Did I rave much?" he asked Harry, in the course of their 
tdlk that evening. 

" N— 0," said Harry. " Not much." 

Thane looked at him keenly with his hollow eyes. 

'* Told no secrets, I hope?" he said, with a faint color. 

** No," said Harry. ** And if you had, I should have made 
it my business to forget them. " 

Thane eyed him suspiciously for a moment, then sighed. 
. ** We aU have secrets^ the best of us," he said, in a low 
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ydoe. lie tamed his eyes on Hany again. ** Yoa^re got 
yonre, I'll bet, Richmond?" 

Now^ remember that Lord Nonnan had been nursing this 
man, and so acquired a kind of brotherly tenderness for him* 

And so rememberinK» do not blame htm or call him a con- 
fiding fool becaose wixen, upon Thane's remarking, ** Tve 
often thought when I've been looking at yon and watching 
yon that yon are not what von seem, Bichmond — that 
you're — well, what they call a '^ swell ' in England," Harry 
responded, *' I don't know about that, old chap. If yon 
mean that Harry Bichmond isn't my real name, yon are 
right. It isn't" 

*' What is it?" asked Thane, softly- 

Lord Norman, looking straight before him, dreamily re> 
plied : 

** Norman Lechmere." Then he added, with a lau^h, and 
something like a sigh as he remembered how Madge had asked 
the same question, ** There's more than that of it — ^Normaa 
Eldred Beauchamp Fitz-George Lechmere." 

Thane leaned on his elbow and looked at him attentirely. 

" Lechmere — Lechmere!" he said, as if he were trying to 
lecall something. ** Isn't that the family name of one of the 
x.oble families?" 

*^ The GhesneySy" said Norman, simply. ** My uncle is 
Lord Ohesney." 

Thane's eyes dilated, then closed, as if he did not want his 
oompanion to see his astonishment. 

^' ion are a swell indeed," ha said. ''Are you a lord» 
too?" 

** Yes," said Lord Norman; ** there is a distinct title on my 
father's side; it's rather confusing, and it doesn't matter, so 
I'm called Lord Lechmere." 

** Lord Lechmerel" Thane repeated under his breath. 
^'Good Heaven I And you are living a dog's life — a cattle- 
runner in this confounded country! You must be mad! Oh, 
it makes me mad to think of it! About five minutes is the 
time I'd stay in this hole if I were in your place and what yon 
are. Why on earth did you come here — my lord, I suppose I 
ought to say?" 

°' We'll drop that, I think, please," said Lord Norman, 
with a short laugh. ** Why dia I come here? Well, yes; I 
feel like telling you. It will amuse yon, and pass the time; 
)ut don't laugh. Thane, for though it may seem fun to yoa^ 
it is all very serious to me." 

** I sha'n't laugh," said Thane^ dropping back on the rqg 
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that served for a pillow; ** go on;'* and he fixed his keen eyea 
OB the face which was so like hifl own. 

Lord Norman, after a slight paoae, started on his tale. He 
began with his school-days, and the finding of Madge in the 
snudl carden, and as he told the story of their meeting, their 
betrothal, his voice faltered now and a^in and grew husky. 
But it cleared as he related the scene in the Chase drawing- 
room with Lady Delamoor and her daughter, and grew rather 
j&eroe when he got to the blow dealt him by the earl. 

** And yon ran away there and then?^' said Thane, in a low 
Toice. *^ Yes; it is just what you would do. And the little 
girl, Richmond — I beff your pardon — I mean Norman — '* 

'* No, no! call me Richmond, please.^' 

*' All ri^ht. I was going to say that your description of her 
makes a distinct picture of her in my mind. By Heaven! I 
can almost see herl Did you meet her sgahx before you 
bolted?" 

Lord Norman nodded. 

*' Yes," he said. And he told something — ^if not all— Kif 
their pfurtin^ in the small garden, of his dimbinff to the 
window, and exchanging gifts; and as he spoke, his hand 
mechanically went to his breast. 

'' And you've ^ot the handkerchief and the lock of hair in 
your pocket?" said Thane. " By Jove! it's — ^it's a romance!" 

Lord Norman smiled rather sadly, as he sat with his chin 
resting in his strong, brown hand. 

** That's what I thought when I wrote it all down^'^ he 
Baid, almost to himself. 

" Oh I That's what you've written in that pocket-bookP' 
said Thane. '' What did you do that for?" 

Lord Norman laughed snortly, as if half ashamed. 

" I — I scarcely know. Well, yes, I do. I thought that if 
anything happened to me — and things often do happen to us 
chape— I've ouried several mates out here in the wUds — " 

"Yes; so have I," said Thane, softlv. 

— " That if I got knocked on the head I should like the 
book sent to her to — ^to show her that — ^that I haven't forgot- 
ten her," 

** I see. Haven't you written to her?" 

" N— o!" said Lord Norman. ** Our meeting and — and 
engagement — ^for mark me. Thane, I hold mys^ as firmly 
bound to her as if we had been solemnly betrothed — ^why, we 
foere solemnly betrothed!" he broke off. **But it was a 
secret, and a letter mi&^t have fallen into other hands, and 
got her into trouble. Then, txgaiix, I thought at first "—ho 
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%rown hair and large brown ejes, which were turned np to 
liim with a mixture of afltoniahmentj joy, and fear. 

" Hanyl Harryr she breathed, glanomg behind appie. 
benttYelv as she spoke. 

Lord "Norman opened his lips to exclaim with surprise that 
■he had mistaken nim for some one else, but with a terrified 
ffesture she laid her hand upon his lijps. ** DonH speak, 
lon't speak a wordl'' she whispered, tremuloudv. ''They 
are dose behind. They are looking for you. Oh, Harry» 
ftey must not find you I I came to warn you. I — I saw 
jour horse. Ood grant they may not see it — '' She broke 
€0 panting, her himd pressed to her bosom. 

Hany gazed at her in amazement ** My poor girlT' he 
began, m a low voice, but her hand went to his Iip& ** ITot 
•> word, Harry I They can hear yon, will recognize your 
1'oice.'' She shudderea. '' They know all; all, do you hearP 
It is not of myself I am thinking, tbouffh — ^though you have 
treated me cruelly. Oh, more cruelly t^an ever man treated 
woman before I For^— for I trusted you, Harry; I trusted you; 
(Jod help me—'* 

** But — ^but — '' Lord Norman stammered helplessly. 

** Hush! I will not talk of myself. There — there is no 
time for that It is of you, and you only, I am thinking. 
Yes, Harry, for — for, I loye you still 1" 

'' There is some mistake, my good girl," Lord Korman 
begjm again; but she gripped liis arm tightly, and shudder* 
ingly turned round. 

"* They will kill you I Harry, you must not speak. If — if 
fhey fina you they will— oh, I can not tell you, I can noti" 
She leaned against him, shaking like a leaf in the autumn 
wind; and Harry, fearing that she would fall, put his arm 
round her to support her. She let her head fall upon his 
breast for a moment — but a moment only; then raised it, 
and, looking from side to side, went on in the same hushed 
and tremulous yoice. '' Listen, Harry. When you had gone, 
when you had left me — oh, how could you, Harry I — father 
saw me crying, and — and put questions to me. I — I 
think he woula haye euessed the truth — would have known 
that I loved you, and that you had deserted me— even if I had 
not said a word. And I did deny it while— while I could, 
dearr' 

** Heaven and earth!'' Lord Korman broke in, but once 
more she stopped him. 

'^ He was furious. He swore that — that he would follow 
and find yoo^ and drag you oack on your knees to me — thejf 
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are Ms wotob, not mine, Harry! There is not an rmldnd 
thought in my heart toward yoa, though Ton hare mined my 
life and made me pray for death every nonr ednoe yon left 
me.'* 

She sobbed in a hoahed, repressiye way. ** He swore that 
he would bring yon back, or— or — " she mnrmured. ** And 
when he was starting I begged him to let me come with him. 
i — I said I could help to find von; that you would come back 
if I asked you, and you would have done, Harry, wouldn't yoa^ 
«ear?" 

** I — good Heaven ! — there is some hideous mistake! Jt yoa 
would only listen to — '* Lord Norman implored. 

Her grasp tightened on his aruL 

** Hush! But you must not come back, Harnr, even— evea 
for my sake." Her head drooped, then she lifted her pale, 
worn face again. ** Harry, just as we were starting, a man 
rode up. father would scarcely stop to speak to him; but 
the man was stem, and would not let father go until he had 
answered some questions. I crept down behind the fence— 
they were in the yard — and heard every word ihey spoke. 
Harry, the man was a superintendent of police, and he told 
father that he was after a famous bushranger — '^ 

She paused for breath, but Lord Norman did not seize this 
opportunity of interrupting her. He was, if the truth must 
be told, too confused, bewildered. 

'^ He said that a reward was offered for the man — ^that ha 
had orders to take him alive or dead /'' She put her hand to 
her throat, as if she were choking, then went on: ^' Father 
asked what sort of a man he was, and the superintendent 
described him. Harry— you can guess — ^you know — '* 

*' Go on,'' said Lord Norman. 

She rai»sd herself on tiptoe, and put her lips close to hia 
ear. 

"It was you I He described you exactly! Father 
swore. He said that he knew you — that you had left the 
place — stolen away — some days ago; and — ^and that he, too, 
wanted you — alive or dead!'' Her whole body diook. " I 
crept to the back of the house, and then came out by the 
front door, as if I had only lust come out; and — ^and though 
I could have screamed, and my heart was beating as if it 
would choke me, I hid my feelings from theuL I knew, dear, 
that your life— oh, Harry, yottr Z(/e— depended on me! So 
when father turned to me and said, * What do yon ttdnk of 
your fine gentleman now« Marv-— ' ** 
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^ MaryP' Lord Norman echoed. It was the name Harold 
Thane had so cdften uttered in his delirium. 

" Hud^I I — I pretended that I — I loved you no longer, 
and that I was anxious to help them find you; and they let 
me come with theuL^' 

She wiped the perspiration from her forehead, with a weary 
gesture. 

" We have been on the march ever since. Yesterday thej 
saw signs of ^old-washing in a stream near here, and they 
have camped m hiding up the valley there, feeling sure that 
they had found the place where you had been, and that you 
would come back." 

" Go on," said Harry, in a low, stem voice. 

** This afternoon," die resumed, with a sigh, *' I stole out 
of the camp by mvself , feeling that if ^ou were near I should 
find you before they did. I^ve is quicker than hate, dearl 
I doubled on my track so that they couldn't trace me, and — 
and I reached here just — ^just as you came in among the 
trees." 

For a moment she paused, her hand pressed to her heart; 
then she went on again: 

** There is not a moment to lose, Harry— not a momenti 
They may have followed me — may be near now. If they 
eaten you — You must get your horse, dear, and ride for the 

can tell you, 

must go at 

give you up» 

I — I forgive you! I — I may not live long. Since you have 
gone I have felt that there was only the hope of death before 
me. I pray to die, Harryl Hash! I — I don't blame you— 
not now when you are in such danger. It — it was my fault as 
much as yours. You see, ] loved you too well — ^better than 
my father, than Ood! — and — and women are always punished 
when they love as I did— do 1 60, Harry; go to England it 

Jou can. You must not stay in Australia, for I know — I 
Ave heard the spperintendent and father talking — that the 
police are on the watch for you on all sides!" 

She let her head fall on his breast again for an instant or 
two, then die fumbled in her pocket and brought out a purse. 

^^You — ^you may not have money, Harry. Father says 
that— that— " 

** Well?" said Harry, hoarsely. 

He seemed to know what was coming. 

— ^* That jou stole — stole his bag of monev from the ol4 
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rideboord-, 1ml— )mt I know that that is not truid, is it» desf 
Yon could not be a common thief I" 

Lord Norman's face went white and stem as he remembered 
the bag of money Harold Thane had shown him on the nighfc 
of his arriyaL Mis hand gripned hers unconsciously, and she 
mistook the pressure for deniaL 

** No, dear, I know that that was not true — that they had 
accused you falsely, in that, at any rate. Bob father? No, 
no! Eyen the little loye you once felt for me would haye kept 
you from that And — and I won't ask you any questions 
about the other thin^ they say you haye done. It — ^it 
wouldn't make any difference to me," she sighed. '* I — ^1 
should haye loyed you all the same if I'd known it" 

Lord Norman's heart ached. He could haye cried out 
aloud. 

8he lifted his hand to her cheeks and kissed it, and thf 
pathetic, heart-breaking action was the last straw. 

*'The scoundrel!" he burst out She started, and still 
clinging to his hand, shrunk back a little. 

** What — what did you say?" she faltered, her eyes fixed on 
him. Lord Norman took her hand firmly, and turned so that 
the moonlight fell on him. She startea, her eyes distendin|^ 
with a kind of horror and amazement combined. 

** Harry!" she gasped, and, bending forward, scanned his 
face with a frightened scrutiny. ** Barry! Speak to me I 
Speak — one worn! No! Hush! Let me look at you! Ah!" 
Sue uttered a faint scream, which she stifled with her hand on 
her lips, and tearing herself from his grasp, staggered back 
against a tree, clutching its trunk behind her to saye herseU 
from falling. 

Harry approached her slowly. 

** My poor girl!" he began. 

She sunk to the bottom of the trunk, and, croudiicg, glared 
at him in mad terror. 

** Who — who are you?" she panted. " It is — ^it is not 
Harry! Oh, God! am I mad — ^mad?" and she hid her face 
in her hands. 

Lord Norman bent oyer her and drew her up. 

*^ Hush!" he said, soothingly, his own roice tremblinSi 
** I — I will explain. 1 haye tried to do so all alon^, or nearly 
all the time. I am not the man you take me for." 

** No— no! I see— I see now!" she breathed, with a shud. 
ier. " But, oh, Heayen! how like, how like! Face — yoice— " 
I know," said Hany, still soothingly. '* I am like hinni 
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We are so alike as to seem brothers. But we are not, thank 
Heaven I" he added« under his breath. 

"Then — then you know him— you know where he is?" she 
gasped. 

Lord Norman made a gesture of assent 

'Take — ^take me to himl'' she implored. "Take me at 
pnce r' and she rose and looked round wildly. 

Lord Norman held her firmly though gently by the hand. 

"Tell me his name/' he whispered. 

She scanned his face with fearful anxiety and doubt. 

"Are you — are ^ou a friend to him ?'' she panted. 

^1 was/' he said. 

His answer seemed to inspire her with his truthfulness. 

"Harold Thane/' she whispered. "Take me to himi 
Now» at once I There is not a moment to lose I His life — ** 

Lord Norman's grasp of her hand did not relax. 

"I can not/' he said. "Listen to me! Harold Thane is 
fL scoundrel I" 

She struggled to release herself. 

"He is a scoundrel!" he repeated, sternly; ''no good 
could come to you by seeing him. He is a villaiui unworthy 
of a thought of any honest girl. You want to see him, that 
you may warn him and save his life. I will do that." 

"You— you will?" she breathed, pushing the hair from her 
pale forehead with her free hand. 

"Yes, I promise you/' he said, in his grave, simple way. 
*'I will save him for your sake, though" — ^he paused — ^"but 
on one condition only. You must go back to your father, 
and think no more of Harold Thane." 

"Think no more — ^" She smiled, a heart-breaking smile. 

'1 know/' he said, "it is a hard thing to ask; but you 
must do it. Go back and lead them off the scent if you can. 
If you can contrive to do so for a day — a few hours — it will 
be something; it will give him a start." 

"Yes, yes," she whispered, shaking with excitement. "And 
—and you promise ?" 

"I promise to help him to escape. I will do more — I will 
try and show him what a villain he was to return such love as 
yours with treachery; what a fool he has been to throw 
away a heart of gold." 

The tears sprung to her eyes, so that she saw his handsomo 
face through a mist. 

"I — ^I know what you mean. Tell him that — that if he 
will only love me again and keep straight, that I will wait foe 
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him, win go on lofing hinL And— «Dd if he ahonld send for 



»f 



Hany B own ejee were moist He nodded. 

** I understand; and let's hope — It is never too late to 
mend. If anything ooold make an honest man of him, such 
trust as yours ought to do it" 

She drew a long breath. 

** He — he is not so bad as — as you think,'* she breathed, 
her head drooping, her hands wringing each other in an agony 
of ehame and hope. ** Tell him what I have said; tell him 
that if it's ten — twenty years from now, and he sends for me, 
I— I will go to him!" 

The tears were streaming from her eyes; but she dried them 
suddenly and looked round with a shiyer of dread. 

*' Whai was that?" she panted. 

** Only my horse moving," he said. *' But you must not 
stay here; you must go. As you say, there is not a moment 
to lose, and I must get him away." 

** Yes, yes," she assented, with feverish eagerness. 

Bhe left him and went a few paces; ttien she came back 
noiselessly. 

" Will — ^will you tell me your name?" she whispered, look- 
ing up into his face with still something of wonder and dread 
at his extraordinary likeness to the man whom she loved, and 
by whom she had been betrayed. 

** Harry Bichmond," said Lord Norman* ** You shall not 
tell me yours unless you like." 

She hesitated a moment, then she said: 

"Mary Marshall" 

" I shall not forget it," he said. " Good-byel Go now at 
once. Keep to the right of the road, and the shadows will 
cover you for more than a mile." 

" Good-byel" she murmured, brokenly. " You — you will 
remember your promise— you will be kind to him?" 

With the last words she bent and touched his hand with her 
hot, dry lips, then glided into the shadows, and was mingled 
and lost in them. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Afteb the girl had stolen away. Lord Vorman walked up 
ftnd down among the trees for some minutes, thinking over 
her story. He would have liked to have gone to the villain 
who had betrayed her and have handed him over to her 
father's justice. _ But he had fciven his promise t0-ter« and 
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not cmly most he hold his hand from panishixig the scoandrel, 
bat must hdp him to get off. 

It went very much against the grain, but it had to be done; 
and with the girl's voice ringing in his ears and filling him 
with indignation^ he returned to the hut. 

Harold Thane was asleep, lyiiig on his back, with one arm 
extended behind his head, ^e other hanging by his side, and 
with both hands clinched. There was a frown on the face, 
which indicated that the sleeper was not free from dreams; 
and as Lord Korman looked down at him he noticed for the 
first time — ^that which he would probably have never noticed 
if he had not learned the man s true character — that there 
was something sinister of expression in the lines about the 
mouth and between the eyes. 

He stood beside the sleeping man for some minutes, loath to 
wake him and commence the miserable scene which he knew 
must occur, and went outside again, and drew a long breath 
€»f distress and reluctance. Then he saddled Thane's horse, 
and in about a quarter of an hour returned to the hut, and 
^ing up to the rough bed, laid his hand on th« man's 

** Wake up!'' he said in his ear. 

Harold Thane sprung up, and looked round him with a 
glance of terror; then, as he saw Lord Norman, sighed with 
relief, and smiled. 

** Anything the matter?" he asked, with a frown. 

*' How do you feel now?" asked Lord Norman, standing 
over him, and looking down at him with a sternness which 
Thane did not observe. 

" Better, first-rate, ouite strong again,'* said Thane, cheer- 
fully. "You've eavea my life, Kichmond! I'm not to call 
yoamy lord, am I? You'd make a splendid hospital nurse." 

" Do you feel strong enough t'' TO out — to take a long 
ride?" liord Norman inquired. 

Thane stared up at him. 
' *' Oh, yes; if it isn't too long," he said, with a smile. 
** What's up? Have you " — his voice grew cautious and 
eager — " have you found some more gold? Have you, Rich- 
mond? If so, you can tell me; I'm strong enough to ride a 
hundred miles." He rose and stretched himself, and reached 
for his belt 

" Sit down," said Lord Norman, " sit down and nurse your 
strength. You'll need it. No, I've not found any gold, 
Thaae^ bat you will have to take a long ridOj all tito mat^>' 



aeryes to hide a jneoe of Tilluny." 

Thane looked np curioosly. 

" It aeenu to me, horn all 70a told me this erenhig, that 
dere IB more mysteir about yon than me, Biohmond. I'm 
not a real lire loia masqneradlBg as a common cattle- 
nmner." 

" No, ;foa'n onlr a Booimdrel pretending to be an honett 
man," eaid Lotd Norman. 

Thane snatched his rerolver from his |h11ow, and held it 
leady to aim and fire. 

Lord Norman shook his head. 

" No nse," he said. '* I extracted the cartridge& 1 
ttioaght yoa might do yourself some injury daring your 
fever." 

Thane flnng the reToIrer on the bed. 

" Yoa knew I was unarmed, or you wouldn't have insultel 
me," he said. 

Lord Norman's eyes flashed for a moment, but he answerei 
qnietlv and calmly enough: 

" If, when we've had om* talk ont, you'd like to exchangt 
shots," he b^an — th^i he broke off. A pretty way of pei> 
formhig his promiee to that poor girll "No,'' he said, " I 
don't think I can shoot you. Thane. I almost wish X oould, 
for you deserve it" 

'^Oh, I do?" retorted Thane, with a curl of his lip. '* Yoa 
nieak your mind, my Lord Norman Eldred Beaudump Fitz- 
Ct«>rge Lechmere." 

It struck Lord Norman that the man had got his nnmerons 
names with striking correctness; hut the uct did not stay 
longer than a moment with him — at that time. In the after 
years it assumed an immenee importance. 

" Yea, it's my way," he said. " Thane, I know all about 
yon." . 

Th^e's face finshed, and took to itself an acate and caa- 
tiona look. 

'* Yoa know all about me, do you?" he said, with the same 
sneer. " How did yoa leam it? Have yon been sneaking 
and listening to my ramblings while I've been asleep jaat 
Tinw? Yon were frieiiftlv ptinno'h before von went rnit. or vcm 
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ftflhinh-eaored affairs of the heart— to a scoundrel and a 
Tillain, as yon politely call me." 

Lord Norman hesitated. It was a disgusting task^ and he 
shirked it He would have much preferred to haye started 
the man off without a word. 

** Do yon know a young lady called Mary MarshallP'' he 
inouired^ sternly. 

Thane started, and looked up at him with amazement and 
apprehension. 

** No/' he said, after a slight pause. 

** That is a lie!" said Lord Norman, calmly. '* I haye 
seen her and heard her story. She said her father was dosu 
at hand—" 

Thane sprung to his feet and seized the empty reyolyer; 
then remembermg it was empty, flun^ it from him with an 
oath, and with a white face and startmg eyes looked round 
for some other weapon. 

'* Mary— her fathe^— herel For Qod's sake, saye me, Rich- 
mond! Saye me I" 

He clasped his hands and leaned forward imploringly, his 
whole frame shaking. *' Saye me!" he whispered, hoarsely, 
*^ I — I neyer did you any harm, Richmond. I^ye acted on tiiti 
sq^uare with you. Saye me! Let me gol If — ^if he comes up 
with me, Pm — Vm a dead man!" 

A shudder conyulsed his handsome face, and he glided 
backward to the door, and, shootmg the heayy bolts, set his 
back aminst it. ** Richmond, tell me — tell me how die came 
here, where they are, what you know!" 

Lord Norman looked at him with stem contempt and loath- 
ing, and yet with a faint twinge of pity. You see, the man 
hM been almost as close as a orother to him for weeks past, 
and owed him his life. 

'^ I know eyerything; enough, anyhow," he said. '' That 
poor girl has told me the whole story of your yillainy. Poor 
girl! Thane, such men as you are not fit to liye." Then his 
calmness ^ye way suddenly, and with a ring of passionate 
acorn in his yoice and a flash in his eyes, he went on: '^ You 
fool! You won the heart of a pure-minded, sweet, honest 
girl, and instead of cherishing it as the greatest treasure a 
man could haye, yon drag^ it through the dirt and 
trampled on it!" 

Thane gazed at him with mingled resentment and terror. 
«* She-nahe told you that — " 
^ ** Tei9 and morei I know that her father is hunting down 
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the man wlio not only ndned his daughter's life but stole Ui 
purse!*' 

Thane started, and his lips twitched. 

** It's — ^it's a lie I" he gasped. 

" It's the truth I The ba^ you stole is in that box/' said 
Lord Norman, sternly, pointing to the spot where his 
'Hreasure-box " was buried. ^*But that's a small matter 
compared with your rillainy toward her. That's a matter for 
the superintendent of police, who is with her father, and who 
wants llarold Thane, tne bushranger.'' 

" Police?" 

The white lips formed the words, the white face grew dis- 
torted with terror as he flung himself at Norman's feet. 

** Bichmond — Lord Norman — tor Heaven's sake, don't give 
me up I I'm — I'm not so bad as you think. There's — ^there's 
some excuse for me. Don't give me upl" 

Lord Norman, overcoming an almost irresistible desire to 
spurn him with bis foot, said, coldly: 

" You're rightl I ought to give you up. I ou^ht to help 
hang or shoot you, but — but Ire given my promise to help 
you — " 

" You — you promised? Promised herT* 

** Yes," said Lord Norman, grimly. '^ In a weak moment 
I pledged my word to assist you to escape." 

** God bless youl" panted Thane. 

'* I hope God will bless her/* said Lord Norman, with scorn. 
^* You're not a fit and proper person to call down blessings 
on any one! Get up. Sit down — sit down there and rest — 

fou'll need all your strength. I'll give you a quarter of an 
our; the moon will have sunk by that time, or nearly so, and 
you will ^ct away through the woods. I've got your horse 
saddled. Make straight for Port Granville. " 

" Port Granville?" murmured Thane, wiping the drops 
from his face. " Every port will be watched!" 

" So Mary Marshall said," remarked Lord Norman. " You 
must manage to change your clothes; you'd better shave. 
But there, all this is a part of your profession," he broke off, 
calmly. ** You will know what to do better than I can tell 
you." 

As he spoke he stirred up the fire and put on the kettle 
and a saucepan of meat to warm. 

^* What are you doing?" asked Thane, hoarsely. 

*^ Getting something for you to eat and drinl^" said Leid 
Korman, curtly. 

Thane drew a long breath. 
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^ It yoa knew tae whole story!" he mntteiea. 

^ TmmkB; but I've heard enough^ and from more truihf nl 
fips than yonrs." 

** If yoa knew what my life has been,'' Thane went on in a 
low, uncertain yoice. ^' I'm not a swell like you. I wasn't 
bom with a gold spoon in my month; I don't even know who 
my father was." 

'^ This doesn't interest me," said Lord Norman, disconr- 
i^ngly, as he poked the wood into a blaze under the kettle. 
* That poor girl wanted to make excuses for you — " 

He broke off, and turned to look sternly at Thane* 

" Look here! I think — I'm not sure — that there's one 
more chance in life for you. Strange as it may seem, she for- 
gives you, and — and cares for you still." 

" She— she said so?" 

" Yes," said Lord Norman, grimly. " There's no account^ 
ing for women. I'ye heard that the worse a man is, the bettw 
some good woman loyes him. I don't know much about it: 
but that's her lookout. I give you her message. * Tell lum,' 
she said, ' to make his way to England, to try and earn au 
honest living, and if he should ever send for me, I will go U} 
hun.'" 

Thane nodded. His head was leaning upon his hands, and 
his eyes strayed from the back of Lord Norman's head to the 
door, as if he were listening with one ear to the speaker and 
with the other for signs of the pursuers. 

"There is just a chance for jou," continued Lord Nor- 
man; ^'take my advice and seize it Qo to England, get 
some honest work, and then send for her and marry her; and 
you'll get a better wife than many a straight man deserves — 
that is, if she doesn't come to her senses, and marry a man 
more worthy of her." 

He poured out a can of tea, and put all the meat on the 
plate, and set them on the around near Thane's feet 

" There you are," he sai£ " I'd advise you to get through 
as much of them as you can. Your next meal's uncertain.'' 

Thane took up the tea and drank it feverishly. 

"I can't eat ^' 

"Put something in your pocket," said Lord Norman, 
eoidly. 

Thane held out the cup for more tea. 

** And — and what will you do when I am gone— X mean if 
HiBj track us to thisjMkrtr" 

«^ IP' said Lord Norman. " What has that to do witk 
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Thne emitted a solkn lane^ 

^ Yoa aaeni to hare fomtien one fhmg,'* he bm3; *' thai; 
if fbey oome op suddenly they may take yon for me— we're 
denliahly alike, my lord — and shoot yon on sight! And it 
^bej don't make toat mistake they may hold yon to aooonnt 
for--for helping me off.'' 

'* That's my DOBiness,'' said Lord Norman, onrtly. 

He went to the window and looked oat at the night. 

« Yoa'd better be setting away/' he said 

Thane set down the cup, and pat on h£ boots, belt, and 
eoat; bntpaused as Lord Korman took the spade and began 
to d^. uB got np the box, opened it, and took oat the bags 
of money, rrom the one bag he poured all its oontentSy 
counted Aem into two halves, put one into the bac, into 
which he poured the gold-dust from the handkerchief then 
handed it to Thane. 

** You'll want some money," he stud. " I've given yoa 
half of mine and your own dust The bag yon brought with 
you I rotum to Mary's father." 

Thane bit his lip. 

** You—- you treat me like a dog!" he said, between his teeth. 

Lord Norman deigned no response, and Thane, after look- 
ing at him for a moment, took up the empty revolver. 
^'Are you soing to send me away unarmed?" he asked, 
sullenly. ** Ii so, you might as well give me up at once." 

Lord Norman took out some cartridges from his belt, and 
Thane eagerly held out his hand. But, as if he did not see it» 
Lord Norman laid them on the bed. 

Thane's eyes flashed and his face reddened. 

" Curse you I" he muttered, half audibly j " I'm not fit for 
you to touch, you — ^you d d lord!" 

** Time's upl" said Lord Norman, quietly. 

Thane pau^ in his rapid operation of mling the revclvery 
and glared at him. 

" xou're a cool card!" he said, with an oath. " You for- 
get I've got the best of you now I" 

And he touched the rovolver, with a smile that just showed 
his gleaming teeth. 

^'^Oh, nor' said Lord Norman, coolly. " Cowards only 
show fight and commit murder when they think it will pay 
ihem. You are a coward, Thane, and have sense enough to 
know you've nothing to gain by shooting me; and also Know 
that the sound of the firing would attract the attention of the 
men who are wanting you.^' 

** It— it was only a bluff," Thane said, with a sinister 
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''But you're wron^. I'm no coward; ili0ii{^ yoa 
ttiink I'm one, and ererythmg else that's mean*'' 

^'Yoa're right, I do,'' said Lord Norman. "And the 
sooner I'm qoit of your company the better I shall be 
pleased." 

Thane's face went white, and he bit his lip; bat he made no 
response, and filled in the last of his cartridges. Then he 
went to the door, and, opening it slowly and a few inches 
only, peered out and listened. 

*^ Grood-bye," he said; and after a moment's hesitation he 
held ont his hand. 

'* Good-bye," said Lord Korman, with a nod; bat he qnite 
ignored the outstretched hand as he had done a few moments 
mtore, and, stooping down, placed the box in the hole. 

As he did so, Thsme's hand fell, a fiendidi expression crept 
over his haggard face, and he raised the revolver. But he 
remembered the danger, even as his finger touched the 
tri«;er, shifted the revolver to his left hand, and, stealing 
bemnd Lord Norman, caught up the spade, and brought the 
blade down with all Ms force on the back of Lord Norman's 
head. 

Lord Norman went down upon his face like an ox in the 
shambles, then he rolled over, and staggering to his feet, went 
blindly for his assailant. The blood was streaming from the 
wound, the hut seemed to spin round him, he coi3d scarcely 
aee the man who had struck him the cowardly blow. 

Thane stepped out of his way and watched him for a 
moment, blundering about with his great arms extended, his 
e^es staring wildly; then, as Lord Norman's finders touched 
lum, he stepped back, raised the spade again, and dealt him a 
second blow; this time on the side of the head. 

Lord Norman went down again, and lay where he had 
fallen, his arms stretched out, the blood rapidly forming a 
pool round him. 

^ Thane, still holding the spade, stood and looked down at 
his victim, iiis own breath coming with heavy panting, his 
eyes dilating. Then he flung the spade from him, and 
Imeeling down, looked into the blood-stained face. lie saw 
the lips twitch, and a shudder convulse the body of the pros- 
trate man, and with a half-f earful eagerness he put his hand 
on Lord Norman's heart. 

For one moment his own face wen^. white to the lips. 

" By God! I've killed him I" he cried, hoarsely. He roso 
sod shrunk from him, anl sunk upon the bed, but still look- 
iqg at the pladd, blood-stained fsMe over his shoulder. For • 
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few minntes he sat as motionless as hifsi Tictim— «8 tf 
bennmbed; body and mind; then suddenly he remembered hia 
ewn danger, and made for the door, still looking behind him* 

Bat at the door he paused. 

His eyes had fallen on the box. 

Stepping round the still form eagerly, he knelt down, and 
took out tne bags that contained the remainder of Lord Ncr- 
man's savings, and the stolen one. As he stowed them away 
in his belt-pocket, he saw the diary. He took it up mechanic- 
ally, and was dropping it into the box again, when an idea — 
wmch no doubt had been, unfelt by him, forming slowly in 
his brain — sprung into full growth and life. 

He started. A hot flush swept over his haggard, Cain-like 
face, and he uttered an exclamation. 

" Yes, yes,*' he muttered, with feverish excitement, '* that's 
it! Why shouldn't I? Let me think. Yes, it's plain as a 
pike-staff.'' 

He took the diary and put it in his breast-pocket, even more 
carefully than he had stowed away the money. Then he knelt 
on one knee beside Lord Norman, and, with a hand that 
shook as it came in contact with the body of the man who had 
saved his life and helped him to escape, he drew out the small 
flat packet from Lord Norman's breast-pocket, and put it 
with the diary. 

As he did so, he felt for Lord Norman's heart again, and^ 
with a long breath, as if satisfied that his foul deed had been 
complete, turned to the door. 

A sound behind him startled him into stopping, and he 
looked round. 

It was only a log falling in the fire. He looked at it^ 
looked in the upturn^ face lighted up by the blaze which the 
&lling of the log had caus^; then, as if struck by another 
idea, turned back to the fire, took up the log, and placed it 
near the bed, with the burning end away from the blanket^ 
which lay in a disordered heap. 

As if the last action had strained his nerves to the utmost, 
he sprung to the door, shut it carefully behind him, ran to 
where his horse stood ready saddled and bridled, and, leaping 
on its back, rode through the woods as if the Spirit of Murder 
were at his heels. 

Half an hour afterward a long jet of flame from the burn- 
ing log stretched out its tongue and licked the blanket 

It smoldered for a time harmlessly enough, then a whiff of 
air coming from under the doer fanned it into a flamo. 
Presently the ruf nearest to it caught^ and the hut was sod* 
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ienlj Bg^ited by a blaze, which shed a lurid glare upon the 
motionless figure etretched on the floor and md white faot 
flecked with red. 



CHAPTEBXIIL 

While these strange things were happening to Lord Kor- 
man out in Australia — the land of fleece and gold — Madge's 
quiet life was running its uneventful course in the usual way. 

After the night of the ball, Mr. Silas Fletcher, beautifully 
dressed, with a great deal of jewelry about him, hovered 
round the cottage garden very freaueutly — indeed, every day, 
during lus holiday — but he saw little of Madge, who, when she 
perceived his elegant form approaching, spei^ly retired to her 
own room, and shut herself up with her books and her 
thoughts. 

And those thoughts naturally dwelt upon her long-lost 
lover, for whenever she looked at Mr. Fletcher she was re* 
minded of Lord Norman: which was unfortunate for Mn 
Fletcher. 

While his holiday lasted, and he prowled around the place, 
she was almost a prisoner; and when she heard from her 
grandfather that Mr. Fletcher had ffone back to London and 
the pursuit of wealth, she welcomed the announcement with 
8C deep a sigh of relief that the old gentleman was startled. 

'^ Any one would think you were glad, my dear,'' he re- 
marked, obtusely. 

'* So I am, grandfather,'' said Madge, with a smile. 

"Whv?" 

'* Oh I never mind. I don't like Mr. Fletcher or the smell 
flf hl^ cigars, and the garden has seemed full of it latelv." 

** That is rather ungrateful," he said, absently, as he bent 
to tie a flower to its stick; ** for Mr. Fletcher seemed very 
much interested in you. He was always asking me questions 
about your likes and dislikes." 

** On!" said Madge, naively. •* Did you chance to mention 
that one of my dislikes happened to be himself?" 

The old man smiled. 

** I didn't know it till now, my dear." 

Madge laughed. 

** Well, never nund Silas Fletcher — I suppose I ought to 
say * Mr.' Silas Fletcher now he is becoming a great man. I 
am going down to the villa^ to see Mrs. Bird's little girl." 

She had a basket oontaining* some invalid delicacies on her 
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ttnn. nd Ae tdoked some flowers and laid tliem m a oomar oi 
the basket ana set forth. 

Of late Madge had become, in a small way, the Lady 
Boantif al of the plaoe, and her lorely and loyaUe face was 
welcomed as that of a gnardian angel m ttie laborers' cot- 
tageSi The children had grown to love her, and would leare 
the most interestm^ game to doster ronnd her; and the men 
would greet her with the slow, rnstio smile wlucfa^ though it 
seems to express so little, means so mnclL 

Bat for this affection, which she had won for herself, 
Madge's life would hare been a doll and gray one, notwith- 
standing her perfect health and bright spirits. 

The curate, a sentimental yoon^ man, and so bashful that 
he dared scarcely gl^i^ce toward her pew in church, called 
her — ^to himself — '^ The angel of the homesteads," and wor* 
shiped her from afar, as only a sentimental, bashful curate 
can. 

Mrs. Bird received her— and the basket of Jelly and beef* 
tea — with open arms, and Madge sat beside the sick child's 
bed, and aaministered some of the jelly with her own hands; 
smidl still, but not so brown as when Lord Norman had seen 
them. 

*^ Such loyely flowers, too. Miss Madgel" Mrs. Bird ex- 
claimed, as Madge arranged them in a cracked jug and placed 
them within sight of the child's large, wistful eyes. ** Did they 
come out of the great gardens, miss?" 

'^Oh, no," ^id Madge; ^' these are only some simple 
autumn stock and chrysanthemums from my own smaJl 
garden at the cottage. I neyer go into the great gardenEf, 
you know." 

^' To be sure, miss; so Bird has told me. Bird sometimes 
works in the grounds. What a wasto them gardens must be, 
miss," she went on. 

" A waste?" 

** Yes, miss; no one sees them, do theyP The earl neyer 
has no company, and don't leave the house himself, as Bird 
tolls me. Ah, miss, I don't envy him, for all his money and 
grandeur." 

Madge made no response as she leaned oyer the diOd and 

ntly smoothed her hair from its hot forehead; but Mns. 
ird, not discouraged by her silence, went on: 

** They say that the earl is breaking fast, miss. He hasn't 
been seen outside the park eates since the night cf the balL 
Ah, miss, we know who was me belle that night!" She broke 
«ff to remark with an archly admiring glance at Madge's faoei 
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^Bhd sqiB— lie was helping to wait^ yon know, mis&— that 
an the ffentlemen^ and the ladies, too, for that matter, were 
taUdnff wont you — *' 

''Oa, please, Mr& Budl^ Madge remoDstrated, with a 
laugh. 

*^ It's true, miss. They were all agreed — at least, most of 
them, f or^ to be truthful, there were some that was took with 
Lady Sybil; the fair young lady, you know, miss. Lady Dela^ 
moor's daughter. '' 

** I know,'' said Madge. " I remember her yery well^ Mrs. 
Bird. Yes, she is very beautiful! And those persons who 
compared her with me were very foolish, and possessors of 
angularly bad taste." 

*^0h^ it's of no use talking, miss," Mrs. Bird cut in, 
emphatically. 

*^ I don't think it it is," laughed Madge, desirous of chanff* 
ing the subject. ** Does the doctor think little Emily will be 
up soon?" 

** Well, yes, miss. But he hasn't seen her lately. You see, 
we don't like him to come often, because of the bilL It's haid 
enough as it is to make both ends meet, and Mr. Fletcher 
haye rose our rent a shilling a week. He said Bird wasn't pay- 
ing enough. I see Mr. Fletcher himself, and begged hara to 
be let ofiftlie extra money; but he said he wouldn^t hear of it 
He said that it was his duty to ^t as much out of the estate 
as he could, and so he was raising the rents all round. I 
ibould haye tliought that the earl had got too much money 
already to want to take another shilliujg out of such poor 
folks as us. What's the use of him a-domg it when he hasn't 
chick or child, and the title and the estates will haye to go to 
a distaut branch; scarcely his kith and kin, as you may say." 

Madge was silent, and Mrs. Bird went on with that eager- 
ness to talk of the priyate affairs of her betters which is so 
common with her class. ** Speaking of that, Miss Madge, 
Bird sajrs as there's something dark and mysterious about the 
way his young lordship disappeared. It's young Lord Nor- 
man I'm meaning, miss. H^ was here some four or five years 
aga Perhaps you don't remember. I don't suppose you 
saw him." 

** Yes, I remember," said Madge, turning to the window, so 
that her face was hidden. 

** Well, miss, he was the heir, you know, and his uncle 
sent for him to^ay him a yisit, ana after he'd been back only 
a few dajrs he disappeared, and no one's ever heard anything 
of him ainoe. I^e heard that there was a quarrel between 
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him and the earl, and tiiat the earl strack bim. Anywi^, 
the poor boy disappeared that ni^t, and though the earl ana 
Mr. Fletcher went after him, and searched ererywhere, b» 
was never seen a^ain. Poor boy! perhaps he's wanderinjg 
about half starved — or, like as not '^ — ^her voice fell — ^' he^ 
4eadr 

Madge's hands, as thev touched the flowers, trembled. 

'* Ard. that's what I think has happened, miss," Mrs. Bird 
continued. ** Because, you see, if he was alive, he'd be a man 
by this time, and would be thinking that his uncle was an old 
man, and tluit he was veir near coming into his own. Lor^, 
miss, how pale yon lookr' She broke off as Mad^e turned 
from the window. *^ You do too much. Miss Mao^, dear, 
running about the village and tiring yourself, lookmg after 
us poor folk.'' 

^^ No, no; I'm not tired, indeed," said Madge. '* Gkx)d- 
bjre, Emilv; good-bye, Mrs. Bird* I will see whether any- 
thingcan be done dbont the extra shilling a week. Perhaps 
Mr. Fletcher will let me speak to him about it; but if he will 
not, well — " The smile, which served instead of words, was 
fully understood by Mrs. Bird, and Madge left the cottage 
followed by the woman's grateful, ^* God bless you, dear Miss 
Madge!" 

As she walked homeward, her heart throbbed pwifully with 
the dread which the woman's garrulous talk had aroused. 
Dead I The thought made her f£» nale, and stabbed her for 
a moment with a sharp thrust; but sue refused to harbor it. 

*^ No, no," she murmured. ** He is not dead. I — I feel 
that I should know it if he were!" I 

When she entered the cottage garden she saw Fletcher, the 
steward, just coming in by the gate leading to the front gar- 
dens, and with a sudden courage she attacked him at once. 

*^ Oh, Mr. Fletcher, I am so glad to see youl I have just 
been to the Birds', and Mrs. Bird tells me that — that you have 
been obh'ged to raise the rent — " 

— ^^ And that she can't a£Ford to pay it," he stud, in his 
ffrating voice, his lips parting and showing his yellow tusks. 
'^ I know that whining; doirt they all sing the same song? 
Miss Madge, you've taught 'em to sing it! Ton wHl teach 
them all to be paupers, and to snarl at and abuse their mas* 
ters." 

The color deepened in Madge's face, and her eyes darkened 
and b^an to flash. 

^^ Tmtt is not true, Mr. Fletcher; but we will let it pass. 
What J wanted to say was, that the Birds had had a long 
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illMta»— little Emily, yoa know — and that it has thrown them 
back, and made it harder for them to pey their way. 
Barely *' — ^there was a touch of scorn in her voice — " the earl 
does not need tibJs shiliinff a week so badly. He will not miss 
it if yoa take it off again. 

Fletcher scowled at her angrily. 

*^ Let me advise yoa to mind your own business, and leave 
me and the people on the estate to mind ours,'' he said. 
** If Bird can not pay, he is welcome to ga There ore plenty 
to step into his place, and be glad to do sa" 

Madge's eyes flashed outright at this, and she opened her 
lips to utter an indignant retort, when she saw a tall figure 
in a fur cloak standing by the gate behind Fletcher. It was 
the earl, and at si^ht of him she turned and would have 
entered the cottage, out he raised his hand, as if commanding 
her to stay, and, opening the gate, entered her garden, and 
came slowly toward them. 

Fletcher heard the step, and looked over his shoulder. 

*^ My lord — '* he began, with a change of countenance; but 
the earl, with his eyes still fixed on msAge, signed to him to 
leave them, and Fletcher left the garden. 

The earl stood leaning on his stick, and looking at Madge. 
Although it was October, the weather was mild, but he had 
Jbds fur coat buttoned closely, and shivered slightly at a faint 
breeze. 

Madge stood for what seemed an unconscionable time under 
his silent regard; and, as it appeared to her by the expression 
of his face that he had forgotten her presence, she was about 
to move toward the cottage, when he said in a low, though 
dear and metallic voice : 

" You are Gordon's granddaughter?** 

*' Yes, my lord," said Madge. 

He went to the seat on which Lord Norman had sat, and 
sunk down — as he did so, Madge was conscious of an unpleas- 
ant thrill — and, leaninj^ his arms on his stick, and his chin n^ 
his arms, he stared at her with his fierce eyes. 

" What is your name?'* 

** Madge," she replied. 

'* And so you think I am a tyrant and oppressor. Miss cror* 
don, eh?" he said, not angrily, but with a kind of cold 
amusement at her embarrassment 

She raised her downcast eyes and looked at him fearlessly— 
as fearlessly as Lord Norman had looked at him — ^and, 
strangely tnopgh^ her expression reminded him of the boy. 
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'' My lord—** she began; but he stopped Iierwitii a gmAvn 
of Us long, white hand. 

** Don't trouble to explam. I heard every word from the 
other side of the hedge You didn't plead your cause well, 
my girL You should hare been more respectful, whined a 
little, treated Fletcher as if he were a great man — ^greater and 
more powerful than his master/' 

He smiled sardonically; then scanning her face keenly, went 
on in a different tone: 

** Bufc you don't look as if you could use that kind of 
advocacy — as if you had not learned to whine and bend the 
knee." 

A smile passed over Madge's face. 

'* I hope not," she said. Then she added, quietly: '' But 
if Mr. Fletcher wanted me to whine, you do not reqmre mo to 
do so, my lord? These poor people — ^* 

He waved his hand again, and mterrupted her. 

— ^* Do not interest me in the least: you da And as yon 
do, they shall have this addition to their rent remitted." 

Madge's face lighted up with pleasure. 

** Thank vou, my lord," she said, simply. " They will be 
Tery gratefal." 

** Let them be — ^to you," he said, laconically. 

He was silent for a moment, staring at her lovely face ab* 
sently; then he said: 

** Why, have I not seen you before? But I have met you i 

somewhere. Where was it? Yes, I remember — ^at that i 

cursed ball. I beg your pardon," he apologized, with grim 
courtesy; ** you found it delightful enough, no doubt. They 
toll me you were winner of the palm." He smiled, and his 
fierce eyes flashed with amusemeut at her sudden blush. 
^* And so," he went on, after a pause, *^ you play the part of 
my Lady Charitable among my people, eh, child? I suppose 
they abuse me roundly— odl me a miser and a skinflmt?" 
He laughed sardonically. 

Mad^e did not contradict him. As she looked at and ^ 

listened to him she remembered that it was he who had driven 
Lord Korman out into the world helpless and friendless, and 
her heart was filled with anger against him. 

'^ And you a^ee with them, I see," he said, scanning her 
face. ** Well, let them think of me as they please; but 
you — *^ He paused, and his eyes seemed to look beyond her 
vacantly, and his ~3iind seemed to wander. His lips moved 
for a time withouc any sound coming from them. Then 
Madge heara uimmuxnuir: 
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** BchoH! yoor home ia left unto yoa deaolato deiolatnP^ 
NotwtthBtaDding her repngnanoe to him, Madge, beiii^ % 
woman, and tender-heartea, could not help feeling somethmg 
like pity, 80 nnntterably wretched was his tone, bo eloquent oc 
lonelineBB and remorse the expression of his face. 

She was taming away, when he looked up, and starting 
slightly, passed his hand across his brow, as if to remore the 
<doad ot bitter memories that had suddenly obscured his 
▼ision. 

'' Wait,'' he said, in a low Tdca '^ Don't be too quick to 
judge, child. What do you know of men and the world that 
you should presume to pass sentence? As for these griev- 
ances, I know nothing, hear nothing of them. Fletcher, my 
steward, transacts aU the busine^ of the estate. I know 
nothing. I repeat — Well?" 

For Madge had opened her lips as if about to speak, then 
checked herself. 

'^ Speak out, child. Don't be afraid." 

'' I am not afraid, my lord," she said. *' I was goinff to 
Bay that that was no excuse. They are your people, not Ifr. 
Hetcher's; that you set the money wrung from them. It is 
your duty to protect ftem — ^" 

His thick, dark brows came down oyer his eyes, and he 
looked up at her beautiful face for a moment, then his eyes 
ielL 

*' Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings," he muttered. 
Then aloud, he said: ** You have plenty of courage. Miss 
Qordon; you are the first person who has ventured to lecture 
me on my duty. Stay! I am not angry, strange to say. 
The truth from a stranger's lips is so novel that it loses its 
sting. You are right, no doubt. It may be my duty to play 
the part of protector and friend to the people, but" — ^he 
sighed heavily — '^ I am too old, too weary, too desolate, to 
care what becomes of them or myself. Why should I trouble? 
I am a lonely man weary of my life!" 

** Why are you alone?" asked Mad^e, with a sudden pas* 
don. "Where is your nephew. Lord Norman?" 

Her retort and the question had sprung from her lips sud- 
denly, on the impulse of the moment, and its audacity startled 
herself. Its effect upon him was more than startling. He 
lose, letting his stick fall from his hands, and confronted hero 

"Normanl Norman!" he repeated, hoarsely. "What dc 
you know of him? When did you see him? What — ^what^— *' 

Madge, pale and trembling, stood with downcasb ejea. 
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*' What do yoa know?" he demanded. ** I insist upon an 



answer." 



*^ I — ^I know that he fled years ago in consequence of yova 
ill-treatment, my lord/' she faltered, in a low roice. ** If 
you are weary and desolate, it is through your own fault. If 
you had not driven him away he would nave been here by your 
side. Oh I my lord," her yoice broke, '' find him! He is not 
dead. I am sure— sure that he is not dead. Find him I" 

The earl sunk on to the seat, trembling. Madge stooped and 
picked up the sticky and as he took it in his h^d fell on her 
arm. 

** No, you do not lack coura^!*' he said, in a low voice. 
"You say you know — what do you know? Idle rumorsi 
Anything more? How did I ill-treat the lad? I tried to 
secure his happiness, his welfare. A blow? What is that to 
a school-boy? Find him? How can I find him? Did I not 
search for him everywhere?" 

He was silent a moment, still trembling; then he rose. 

" Find him?" he muttered. " Yes! You are right He 
shall be found!" 

There was the ring of a sudden resolution in his voice, a 
strange light in his eyes. 

^' Come with me!" he said. 

Madge drew back slightly, but he held her arm. 

" No, no," he said, wiih a grim smile. " It was yoor 
idea, not mine; the responsibility rests with me. Gome, I've 
yielded to you in the matter of those— what's their names?— 
people; it is your turn now," and he smiled slightly. 
^*Come with me; we will see Fletcher — we will — " Ho 
stopped and put Mb hand to his brow, and staggered slightly. 
** Ihave not been well," he murmured. " Tutl tell the truthi 
I am old and feeble. Give me your arm, child." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ScABCELT knowing whether she was awake or dreaming, 
Madge drew his long, lean hand within her arm, and they 
passed through the gate into the great gardens. She looked 
around curiously, and he noticed it, absorbed as he seemed 
to be. 

** Have you never been here before this?" he asked. 

** No, my lord," she replied. 

** Strange!'^ he said. *' Gordon has hidden you very welL 
And you say vou saw my nephew Norman: did yoaf* 

** xe^" Madgd leplied^ m a low voice. 
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'' He was a fine lad^'' he mattered, as if to himsell ** A 
trne Ghesnev. I — I wish I hadnH struck him. But he was a 
fooL I had only his welfare at heart. And so you think I 
may find him? Perhaps — perhaps. We shall see. Do I lean 
too heavily on you, child?'' 

*' No, my lord,*' she replied. 

They crossed the lawn and entered the house. At another 
time Madge mi^ht have noticed and been impressed by the 
vastness of the hall and the grandeur of the whole place; but 
she was too engrossed and excited by the novelty of the situa- 
tion to notice much. 

" Oome into the library,'* said the earl. ** This way." 

He sunk into a chair and leaned his head on his hands for a 
moment or two, then rose, courteously led her to a seat, and 
ranff a bell. 

^^Send up Mr. Fletcher,'' he said to the footman who 
entered. 

*^ See now," he said to Madge, '^ I am losing no time, am 
I? Fletcher will make all sorts of obstacles, but we will over- 
ride them. You shall have your way." 

As he spoke, the door opened and Fletcher entered. He 
started at sight of Madge seated close beside the earl> but 
recovered his presence of mind instantly. 

** Fletcher/' said the earl, " this is Miss Gordon." 

Fletcher inclined his head and showed his fangs. 

^* She has been telling me about those persons whose rent 
you have raised. What is their name?" 

*' Bird," said Madge, in a low voice. 

** Let them pay the same renfc as heretofore. Ko wordsl 
Let it be so. And, Fletcher, there is something else. I want 
to find Lord Norman." 

Fletcher started. 

" Find Lord Norman, my lord?" he said, glancing from 
the earl to Mad^e in amazement. 

*^ Yes!" and he struck the table with his clinched fist ** I 
want to find him at once." 

He turned his restless eyes on to Madge. 

** What shall we do, diild? Come, it is your idea, not 
nuna" 

Madee thought a moment. 

'' Advertise for him," she said, in a low voice. 

The earl nodded 

" Eightl Advertise for himi You hear, Fletcher?" 

Fletcher looked from one to the other with a keen sorutinjb 

*' But that has been done, my lord," he said. 
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** Not for Bome time— years ago/' said the ean. ** Afhi>^« 
tise affain. Draw np toe form now — ^this moment'' He 
pointed to the paper and ink imperionsly. 

Sletoher sat down at the other side of the table and took 
op a nen, bnt looked round irresolutely. 

** Oomer' said the earl to Madge, ^'^tell him what to say.'' 

Madffe, with a faint blush, raised her head* She seemed in- 
spired by courage. 

** Norman/' she dictated. *' AH shall be forgiven. Gome 
to the Chase at onoet''' 

'' Write that downl" commanded the earL '< Write it 
down, word for word." 

Old Fletcher, with closely compressed lips, obeyed. 
I ** Insert that in the English and Continental papers.'^ 

" But, my lord — " began Fletcher. 

The earl rose, and signaled to him to withdraw. 



'^ Do as you are told, my good Fletcher," he 

Then as the steward left the room, he held out his hand to 
Madge. 

** Are you satisfied?" he asked. 

" Yes,^' she replied, in a low Toice. 

*' Oood," he said. ** We will wait, you and I, for it is your 
idea. If he is not dead — ^and you are sure he is not— P' 

Madge felt herself growing pale. 

" I am sure, my lord." 

** I don't see how you can be; but no matter. If he is not 
dead, he may see these advertisements and answer thenu 
* Your house is left unto you desolate,' " he murmured, as if 
he had forgotten her presence, then he took her hand. *^ Let 
us see more of each other," he said. ** I will come and see 
your grandfather at the cottage." 

" Yes, my lord," she responded. 

She left him sitting in his chair, overwrought and exhausted, 
and went home. Her brain was in a whirL It all seemed 
like a dream, and yet, through it all, she dared to hope Lord 
Korman would see the advertisement and come home. Sho 
should see him again I Would he remember her? 

She said nothing to her grandfather. Why should she 
trouble him? Just at this time he was busy with his 
botanical work on the classification of flowers, and the small- 
est interruption annoyed and worried him. 

The next day she spent, as usual, visiting the sick and play- 
ing '' the Lady Charitable," as the earl had phrased it. Bnt 
on the second day, on her return from the rmafi^, abe foand 
kim sitting on tw garden bench and awaiting her. -^ — . 
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*' WhefO have yra hemV' he aakeA, ahnofit testily; ^£ 
httve been waitfaig for yon.'' 



^* I have been to the village, my lord,'' she replied. 

^* There is no news of him," he said, after a pause, dnring 
which his fierce eyes had been fixed on her face. 

** There has been no time, my lord/' she said. 

He sighed. 

" Ah, no; I suppose not^' 

He sat looking at her, beyond her, for a fall minnte; tfaen^ 
without a word, he rose and passed through the gate. 

Each day for a week he came to the 'small garden, and eadi 
day it was ** no news;" but one day Madge found him in his 
B^-skin coat, pacing to and fro in feverish excitement Ha 
inived a letter in his hand as she approached, and sinking on 
to the bench, laughed with a mixture of triumph and en£iu> 
'rassment 

"You were rightl" he exclaimed; "you were rightl He 
lias been found I" 

" Norman!" escaped her lips, suddenly tremulous. 

** Yes; my nephew Norman, my heir, the next earL See 
here!" and he held out the sheet of paper. 

Madge took it, but for a moment her eyes refused to see; 
she was stricken with sudden blindness. 

" Bead it — ^read it!" ejaculated the earL 

She passed her hand over her suddenly dimmed eyes, then 
read: 

" My Lobd, — ^I have seen your advertisement, and I hope 
to reach Chesney Chase on Tuesday next 

"Lechmebe." 

There was no date, no address-heading. 

Madge let the note fall into her lap, and sat looking straight 
before her, with a fast-beating heart The earl took up the 
note and patted her arm. 

" You were right, after all," he said, trying to speak 
calmly, but with obviously suppressed excitement "It is 
BiDguLar, most singular. We have advertised before; we 
advertised soon after he ran away, and a year later. I won- 
der where he has been hiding? Tuesday. This is Saturday. 
I wonder what time he will come? By the mail, I expect 
He would get here by dinner-time. He must have altered, of 
coarse. He was only a lad; he is a mw now. Tuesday!" 

He was sQent for a minute or so, during which Madge tried 
to realize that Lord Norman was actually coming home, that 
she shoold see fr.im afpiiu 
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** TuBBSiBsy/^ said the earl, as if to himaell " There miiflt 
be some one to meet him.'' He laughed grimly. ^'A 
killing of the fatted calf. Ohfld/' he tuined to Madge» 
•* you must be there to receive him.*' 

" I? Oh, no, my lord!" Madge faltered. 

" Yes, yesl'* he said, sharply. " Bat for you, he would 
not have oeen found. Yoa shall be there; and I will get 
Maude — I mean Lady Delamoor and SybiL*' He smiled 
thoughtfully. '' He may change his mind, now that he is a 
man. It was a piece of boyish obstinacy and folly — nothing 
more. I was hard — too hard — ^withhim. Sybil! We ehau 
see. Yes, all will come rishf 

He looked up and round the gardens in a confused fashion, 
then pressed his hand to his forenead. 

" Did he sav Tuesday, child?" 

** Yes, my lord," replied Madge. 

** Yes, yes! And you will be there to meet himP* 
, ** If you wish it," she assented, in a low voice. 

" I do— I do," he said. 

At this moment Mr. Gordon entered the garden. The eail 
called to him. 

" Come here, Gordon.*' 

The old gentleman stopped, and looked from one to the 
other with nmd surprise. 

'* Grordon, my nephew Norman is coming home. He has 
been traveling rouna the world, you know. They take longer 
for it now than we used to do, and he has been away some 
time. But he is coming back on Tuesday. Gordon, I want 
your little girl " — he put his hand on Madge's arm as if she 
were indeed a child — ^^ to come up to the house and dine that 
ni^ht. It will seem dull and louely to a young man if I am 
all alone there. I will ask Lady Delamoor and Sybil — " 

He ran off into an unintelligible murmur. 

Mr. Gordon looked surprisS and slightly troubled, and hifi 
eyes sought Madge's, but hers were downcast; so finding no 
guidance there, he blinked helplessly at the earl. 

" Madge is not accustomed, my lord — " he beean. 

The earl looked up absently, and when he had compie* 
hended, waved his hand with the old imperious gesture. 

'^ She must come," he said. '^ It is she who has found 
him. She shall be there to welcome him.** He got up, his 
thick brows moving spasmodically. ^' There is no time to 
<V)se. I must send the invitation at once. Maude, Sybil— «' 

And still muttering under his breath, he left the garden. 

The next day the whole place was in a state Qljssabsmisf/jif 
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The loDMnladDff Lord Norman, the heir to ujie unase, was 
ooming home. Men and women talked of nothing else, and 
noaps gathered in the village street and filled the ale-honses, 
oiscnssing the news. What would the young man — whom 
some few had seen on his visit to the Chase and remembered — 
be like? Where had he been, and was he coming back to stay? 

And the excitement was not confined to the village folk, but 
shared by the neighboring gentry, for the earl had not confined 
his iJT.vitations to Lady Delamoor and Sybil, but had also 
tasked several of the other county families. *^ To meet my 
nephew. Lord Lechmere," his note had said, and no invita- 
tion had ever created so much excitement in the locality. 

There was some talk among the laborers of erecting a floral 
arch, but Fletcher put a stop to the idea. 

" We don^t know how long he'll stay,'* he said, with a grin 
to one of the tenants. *' xou and your arch would look 
awkward if he and the earl quarreled in half an hour, and he 
was sent about his business again. Better wait and see how 
the wind blows." 

Lady Delamoor, at The Towers, twelve miles off, received 
the invitation and intimation of Lord Norman's unexpected 
return with languid surprise. 

^' There is some news for you, Sybil,'^ she said, tossing the 
note to Lady Sybil, who was lying on a couch beside the fire^ 
a feathered screen waving to and fro in her white, bejeweled 
hand. 

A faint flush rose to the girl's delicately fair face. 

^* I suppose you will go, mamma?" she said, after she had 
read the note twice. 

^* Yes; oh, yes," ^^^ Lady Delamoor, looking at the 
fire for a moment Tnen she raised her eyes to Sybil's face 
thoughtfully. 

** You remember him, I suppose, dear?" she said. 

"Oh, perfectly," replied SybiL "It would be veiy 
Strang if I had forgotten him." The blue eyes flashed. 

Lady Delamoor twisted the note in her fingers. 

*^ I — wonder if he is married?" she said, softly. 

Lady Sybil smiled scornfully. 

" Very probably," she said. 

*' He 18 very young yet," remarked Lady Delamoor. 

Lady Sybil shrug^d her shoulders. 

" Don't young men who run away and hide themselves in 
the colonies, or wherever it is they go, always mariy? And 
isn't it always some servant-maid or negressP Yoa may bo 
sure he is marriedu mamma." 
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Lady Delamoor leaned back, and snrveyed the Are wMl 
half-closed eyea 

" I— don't know. He may not be; and if he is not—'' 

Lady Sybil did not affect ignorance of her meaning. 

** We snail see> mamma/' she said. 

When the Tuesday arrived — ^and it came at times qnicUy 
and at others slowly for Madge — she nut on the pretty dress 
she had worn at the haryest ball, and^ accompanied as far as 
the hall by her grandfather, reached the Chase as the clock 
strack eignt. 

The hSl was flooded with light; the senrants were in fall 
liyery, carriages were coming ud the driye round to the 
stables; on air of excitement and unwonted stir and bustle 
throbbed through the whole place. 

Madge's heart beat fast, and she longed to turn back, but 
her grandfather encouraged her with a whispered word or two 
as he left her. 

** Don't be frightened, my dear. It will soon be oyer." 

As she entered the hall Madge saw some of the ladies who 
had spoken to her at the ball, and Lady Femdale extended 
her hand and smiled kindly. 

" How do you do. Miss Gordon?" she said. 

Before Madge could return the greeting the earl came for« 
ward. He was in eyening-dress, and carried his usually bent 
form straight and proudly. There was a light in his eyes and 
a flush on his thin, worn cheek which made him look ten 
years younger than he had done a week ago. 

^^ Ah, child I" he said, putting his hand on her ohoulder, 
**you have come." 

Then he seemed to remember that they were not alone, and 
that a more formal greeting was due to her. He took her 
hand and led her to Lady Landon. 

" This is Mr. Gordon's granddaughter," he said. " She 
has come with the rest of you to welcome the prodigal home." 

Lady Landon saw at a glance that Madge was nenrous, and 
said those kind words which women of her age and station 
can use so well when they like, and as they moved into the 
drawing-room, the color which had left Madge's cheek stole 
back again. 

There were about a score of persons in the magnificent 
room, and Madge's eves were for a moment or two dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the decorations and the dresses; but presently 
she could look around observantly. With something like a 
pangshe saw that Lord Norman was not there. 



TUAy JDelamoor and her daughter entered. Madge instinct- 
ively shrnnk back^ for the fair girPs haughty, laz^;iiid glanoo 
Beemed to rest upon her with a soomf ol kind of wonder^ as it 
she had exclaimed: ''How dare yon breathe the same air 
asir 

The earl bent oyer Lady Delamoor's hand. 

*' It is good of yon to come^ Maade,'' he said, in an imder 
tone; " and you, SybiL'* 

** It was good of yon to ask ns,^^ murmured Lady Dela^ 
moor In her dulcet tones. She looked round, smiling and 
bowing to the others. ** Has Lord Lechmere arriyed yet?'' 

'' Not yet,'' he said, quite calmly, as he offered her his arm. 

'' It is uncertain when he will arrive. We will not wait for 
him." 

A young squire took Madge in to dinner, and she found heiw 
self seated near the bottom of the table. It was the first time 
she had been at a dinner-party — to say notliinff of a dinner- 

Sxty at Ohesney Chase — ^but the nervous uirill tliat ran 
rough her was not caused by the unaccustomed splendor of 
her surroundings, or the rank and brilliance of the company, 
hideed, she scarcely saw the room — the faces appeared through 
a mist, and the voices sounded as if from a distance. She was 
thinking of Lord Norman. 

A vacant place had been left It was next to Ladv Sybil's 
chair, and Mad^e could not take her eyes off it The earl, 
his tall figure almost as erect as an arrow, said grace, the din* 
ner commenced. The party talked and behaved as if it were 
onlv an ordinary dinner-party; but as the courses appeared 
and disappeared, glances were cast at the vacant chair, and 
then at the stately old man at the head of the table, and some 
of the glances expressed pity and commiseration. 

The earl seemed unmoved hj anger or disappointment, and 
talked with one and the other m a natural and unconstrained 
fashion; but Madge saw that the lines on his face were grow- 
ing deeper and that the thick brows were getting lower over 
his fierce eyes. 

The conversation began to lag, and presently there fell one 
of those silences which are rendered more intense by contrast 
with the previous talk and laughter. The earl looked up and 
down the table with a grim smile on his face. 

** My nephew is late," he said, in a voice heard by alL **'i 



As he spoke, the door opened, and the butler, with a tremor 
tt excitement in his voice, said: 
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*' Lord lieofaDierer' 

And eveiy eye tamed toward the door* 



OHAPTBBXV. 

*' Lord LEOHifEBEr' 

Every eye was tnmed upon him; no one rooke. lliey ^ ,. 
a yoim^ man, exceedingly handsome, with tiftfl>iVng eyes and 
ensp, wavy hair, tawny mnstache, and the straight Chesney 
nose. He was in evening-dress, and wore it with something 
more than the usoal ease. The handsome face looked tanned 
above the expanse of shirt-front, and his hands were thin and 
sinewy, and ^so sun-browned; but they were aristocratic- 
looking hands, and matched the face and erect, almost 
soldierly, bearing. 

He, too, said nothing, but stood looking from face to face 
with a singularly alert expression, which yet had something of 
reserve in it. His eyes met the fixed gaze of the earl's, and 
xested there, and he came forward and held out his hand. 

** How do you do, sir?'^ he said, and as he spoke every one 
detected the resemblance of his voice to the earrs. It had the 
peculiar Chesney ring in it which all there knew so well 

The earl, clutching the arms of his chair, rose and held out 
his hand. 

*^ NormanI" he said, in a low, deep voice. 

The young man smiled and grasped the hand. 

** I was hM afraid you would not know me, sir,'' he said, 
pleasantly. ** Five or six years make a difference, you know, 
and I suppose I am very much altered." 

As he spoke he looked round the table with a kind of covert 
scrutiny, and waited. 

The earl sunk into his chair, and motioned Lord Norman to 
the vacant one. 

** You are late," he said. 

" Yes, I am very sorry,*' responded the young man, with 

Erfect but respectFuI ease. '^1 had some business to do in 
>ndon which kept me till the midday train. I am very glad 
you have not waited." 

A footman brought in some soup, the butler hovered over 
him with the wine. 

^^ Hock, please," he said, just as if he had been in the habit 
of dining there for ihe last five years; and he took a spoonful 
or two of soup, then looked round with a smile. 

^* I hope Lady Delamoor has not forgotten me, nor Lady 
IB|jbiI« eitoer>" hd said, and he bowed sli^tly to tbeoL 
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Lady Delamoor had been looking at him steadily^ bnt not 
Bearly so steadily as Lady SybiL 

'' You have altered a great deal. Lord Norman,^' said the 
elderly lady, still regarding him. 

He laugned softly. 

** Yes! When you saw me last I was a boy, and I am 
afraid behayed like a yery stupid and boorish boy/' He 
looked at Lady Sybil significantly as he spoke, and a faint flush 
rose to her face; but she cast down her eyes and said nothing. 

*^ Is there any one else here whom you remember?'' ask^ 
the earl, and his yoice seemed a deep echo of the younger 
man^s. Lord Norman set down his wine-glass and looked 
round with a smile of pleasant scrutiny. 

Madge raised her eyes and followed his. 

She was pale to the lips. A storm of yaried and discordant 
emotions was ragine wiUiin her heart. The day to which she 
had looked forwara all these long years had arriyed. Lord 
Norman, her boy-loyer, to whom sue had plighted her troth, 
had returned. She could not see him» hear him. She 
watched him. Surely her heart, her soul, should haye been 
oyerwhelmed with a tumultous joy I She, like the rest, had 
started at the sound of his name, had fixed her eyes uj^n him. 
She had remarked his handsome face, his deep, fiashmg eves, 
the wayy hair, as the other had done; but the sight of nim 
had not filled her with delight and joy, with solemn thankful- 
ness that he had indeed returned. 

Instead, in that moment when her eyes had taken in eyery 
feature, something — something indefinable, which was not 
wholly disappointment, or dre^, or doubt, but a mixture of 
all three — ^nad struck a chill to her heart and sent the up- 
springing gladness ebbing back again. 

What was itP Here he was — the elass of fashion and the 
mold of form!— the frank-faced boy aeyeloped into the hand- 
some, stalwart man, possessed of a strong man's grace, a well- 
bred man's ease, of pleasant yoice and manner and style. 
Surely, surely she should be glad, and full of exquisite pleas- 
ure! 

But she was not. And the fact that she was not filled her 
with something like shame and remorse. But this shame and 
remorse changed into pained surprise as she saw that his first 
glance when it fell upon her as ne stood at the door had no 
mgn of recognition in it. 

Her heart throbbed with disappointment and wounded loye» 
Why^ ahe had recognized him m a* moment! She would haye 
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leoogniied Um if they bad not met for twenly yoHM tnsteaift 
cf five. 

** Perhaps it vas in the confnBion of the moment— per- 
haj|B, ooming into all this light, he can soaroely see faoea 
plainly," she said to herself, and tried to find some comfort in 
uie explanation. But when the earl had asked him if there 
was any one else he knew, and the handsome eyes rested on 
her faoe and then passed it by as if they had neyer seen it 
before, it was as if a cold hand had gripped her heart She 
looked him full in the faoe for a moment, then cast down her 
eyes. 

*^ I am afraid there is no one else whom I remember," he 
said, while all waited, watching him with intense but politely 
veiled curiosity. 

The earl waved his hand in courtly introduction. 

** This is Lady Femdale, aud this is Lady Lynne, of tbo 
Grange." 

He went through the guests until he came to Madge; then 
he said: '' And this is luiss Gk>rdon, the ffranddaufhter of the 
famous botanist, who is pleased to cdl himseB my head 
gardener." 

Lord Norman had bowed with a smile to each of the persons 
to whom he had been introduced, with most polished ease; but 
when the earl came to Madge^ a quick, subtle chmi^ swe^ 
over the young man's face. His eyes seemed to darken, his 
nostrils contracted, and the well-cut lips twitched slightly. 

'< Miss Gordon and I are old friends, sir," he said, in a low 
voice, and with a smile that curved his lips but did not shine 
in bis eyes, which were fixed, not on Madge's faoe, but just 
below it 

The earl bent his brows. 

*' I did not know that," he said. 

There was an intense silence. 

^^ No; and I am afraid Miss Gordon has quite forgotten 
what, after all, was only a slight ac(}uaintance," said Lord 
Korman, with a low bow and a deepening of the smile. ** But, 
of course, 1 have not forgotten. Miss wrdon has changed a 
ffreat deaJ;" and his eyes flashed with a bold admiration which 
brought no pleasure to Madge, and only increased the vagne 
disappointment, regret, doubt — whatever it was. 

It was not so tnat her frank, true-hearted boy-lover had 
looked at her as he clung to the trellis below her window, and 
bid her *^ Good-bye " that never-to-be-forgotten night 
Changed? Yes, indeed he was changed I 

tibe said nothing, and no blnah came to ooLor tha pallor ol 
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hsr £aoe. Lady Femdale saw that she was painfully embar- 
Tassed, and drew attention away from her oy asking Lord 
Korman if be had been long in London. 

** Not very/' he replied, promptly, and as if glad to ohangv 
the snbjeot; '^ only a little more than a week." 

** Ton have a whole budget of adventures to relate, no 
doubt," said Lady Delamoor. 

He smiled, showing his white, even teeth under the tawny 
mustache. 

^* A tremendous budget," he said. ** And I hope to tell 
you — and Lady Sybil — some of them some day. Lady Dela^ 
moor." 

His eyes sought aud rested on Lady Sybil's face with the 
same expression of admiration which they had worn when he 
had looked at Madge. But Lady Sybil did not look down. 
She met the look with a smile. 

** I lore adventures," she said, in her soft, slow voice, '' and 
I like hearing about them. It is too much trouble to read 
them." 

** Yon must write a book, all the same. Lord Norman,'' 
remarked Lord Landon, pleasantly. ** Everybody writes a 
book of his travels nowadays." 

The conversation became general, and Lord Norman bore 
his part in it when he could, and when he could not, listened 
with that air of interest which is one of the hall-marks of good 
breeding. 

Now, when he was silent and listening, his face was not 
nearly so pleasant-looking as when he was talking and smil« 
ing. It was difficult to say in what subtle expression the 
diuerence lay, but there was. The face, in repose, seemed, 
perhaps, too thoughtful for so youu^ a man ; a couple of thin 
fines appeared at the corners of tne mouth, the handsome 
eyes had a weary, watchful, and a kind of inner gaze, as if he 
were listening and looking at other than the person who 
spoke, and as if he were domg so covertly. 

The earl leaned back in his chair, and watched the returned 
prodigal intently with profound thoughtf ulness. When Lord 
ilorman spoke ne leaned forward very slightly as if he were 
waiting (or and noting some familiar accent; then, when 
Loid Sorman was silent, he fell back and peered at him from 
mider his thick brows. 

** Yon have spent a great deal of your time abroad, I sup* 
pose?" said Lady Delamoor^ diuring a pause in the oonversft^ 
tioiu 
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Ereiy one was rilent^ waiting for the answer, and some lett 
that the question was an awkward one. 

But Lord Norman answered without the sliffhteet reserre: 

'' Tes; all the time since '^ — he glanced at we earl — '* since 
I have been away — ^I have been in Australia. '' 

'^ In Australia?'' said Lady Lynne. '* My husband knows 
(hat country well/' 

Lord Norman glanced at Sir KcTille Lynne with a smile. 

** Yes; a great many persons go there now^ just as they used 
to go to Paris and the Bhine. " 

^ Oh, mine wasn't a pleasure trip/' said Sir Neville, langh- 
faiff. " I went out gold digging." 

Lord Norman nodded. 

'' I have done a little in that way." He raised his wine- 
glass^ and looked over at Madge. ^^ / went out to make my 
fortune, and, of course I tried the gold business among other 
things. But fortunes are not so busily made nowadavs. I 
have been digger, cattle-runner — stone-breaker, even,'' and 
he laughed the musical laugh which was a bright echo of the 
earrsgrim one. 

'^^w interesting!" murmured Lady Sybil, leaning for- 
ward, her snowy arms gleaming softly in the subdued hght of 
the big candelabra, her eyes shining as blue and brightly as 
tiie turquoises and diamonds in her rings and bracekts. 
'' Pray tell us something about it. Lord Norman." 

He looked round with a faint smile, an air of candor and 
modesty which became him very welL 

'^ Oh, there isn't much to tell — I mean out of the usuaL 
Every one knows the experiences of the soldier of fortune in 
a strange land. I have had a pretty hard time of it, as most 
young men have who try to earn their living without any 
special knowledge. Australia's not a bad place— to visit for, 
say, a twelvemonth, with plenty of money in your pocket. 
But," he shrugged his shoulders, *^ if you havenH the money, 
you'd better stop at home. Yon are much less likely to 
starve." 

Ladv Svbil uttered a faint cry of delighted interest 

*^ Oh, ao you mean to say that you have been nearly starved. 
Lord Norman?" she breathed. 

His clean-cut lips grew straight and somewhat hard, and he 
looked at her fixedlv for a moment. 

'^ Indeed, I do," he said, with rather a forced laugh* ^* I 
have been unconiiortably near death several times; and " — 
he went on as if with a man's natural reluctance to talk abook 
himself — '^ and by other means as well as starvataOD*" 
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'' Oh^ you must tell ns! He may> may he not. Lord OhoB- 
ney?" marmared Lady Sybil. 

Madge sat and held, her breath. The earl looked np as Le 
heard ms name^ and saw the pallor of her face. With his own 
hand he filled her wine-glass before he replied to Lady SjbiL 

'' He may tell you anything he pleases. Lady Sybil,'' he 
said, glancing from one to the other, then dropping back witii 
compressed bps. 

Lord Norman emptied his wine-glass; the butler had kept 
it well filled, and the wine, a champagne of rare vintage, had 
brought a slight glitter to the young man's eyes. 

** ril give you one instance," he sud, selecting a nut as he 
^ke and cracking it — not with the nut-crackers, but with 
his hands. They all noticed the action. ** Of course, I've 
gone through the usual perils by flood and field, such as being 
nearly drowned while crossing a swollen river, and getting a 
nasty wound in a free fight They are all in the day's work, 
and happen so frequently as to ^w quite commonplace — " 

" Ohr' murmured Lady Svbil, with rapt interest. 

He glanced around the table, then fixed his eyes on her. 

** But the closest shave I had was when I was cattle-running 
with a chum; a man I thought I could have sworn by; a 
man I would have trusted with my life. I did trust him!" 

The whole company were listening intently, but none so 
intentlj as Madge. She raised her eyes and looked at him, 
expecting, fondly hoping, that his eyes would seek hers, if 
only for a moment; but he was still looking fixedly at Lady 
Sybil and addressing her. 

** And did he prove a false friend?" she asked. 

" He did," said Lord Norman, with a strange laugh, a 
mirthless laugh with a sharp ring in it. '* He and I were 
alone together in a hut in a wild place — an out-station " — 
he glanced at Lord Landon. " Perhaps you know — you have 
read about it in the papers?" he said, suddenly. 

Lord Landon shook nis head. 

" I rarely see an Australian newspaper," he replied. 

Lord Lechmere drew a slight breath — almost, it seemed, of 
leUef. 

** No? Well, we were alone together at this place, had 
been absolutely alone for — ^for weeks — like brothers, you 
know — sharing our meals and our work, and trusting each 
other. That is, I was the trusting one, for one night — " He 
had been speaking with a reluctance growing with each word, 
as if he were performing a task decidedly against the grain; 
but at this point he stopped, his face went paie« and he raised 
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bis head and looked round as if he had snddeiily ioirgotteii 
▼here he was or what he had been talking about. 

" One ni^ht — " prompted Lady Sybil, softly. 

He stared at her with a fixed stare^ half rose, than sunk into 
his seat again. 

** On second thoughts/' he said, with a laugh as he slid his 
hand toward the wine-glass — '^ Pm afraid this is not the 
kind of story for a dinner-table — ^for ladies. Some "ther 
time — ^not now — not now. '* 

His sudden pause, the unsteady hand, struck them all. 

Lady Landon exchanged a fflance with Lady Femdale, and 
the two women rose. The other ladies accepted the intima- 
tion and filed out of the room. Lord Norman had rirou and 
opened the door for them, and as Sybil passed he bent for* 
Imrd. 

" Forgive me,'' he murmured. " If at some future time 
you care to hear — " 

** Oh, yes, yes I' she answered. Then Madge came up last 
of all. He looked at her; then his eyes fell. 

" I may see you alone, Madge — ^Miss Gordon?'* he mur- 
mured. 

Madffe raised her eyes to his face, and her lips formed a 
" Yes,°' but no word came. 

Was this, then, her boy-lover? Was this the Lord Norman 
of whom her girlish heart had dreamed and longed for? 

Oh, how clmnged — ^how changed 1 



CHAPTER XVL 

Madoe found a seat in the corner of the great window in 
the drawlns-room, and sought refuge in it. She knew that 
Lady Sybil's eyes were following her with an insolent stare, 
but they troubled her not. She sat quite still, hearing the 
voices of the other ladies as if they came to her through a 
dream. 

^' He was always handsome as a boy," she heard Lady Fem- 
dale say, '^ and as a boy he favoim the earl's side of the 
family. He is certainly an exception to the rule, that hand- 
some children make pl^ men and women." 

^* The earl must be delighted to have him back," said 
another. 

*^ Yes; it is all right now," remarked Lord Landon, with a 
smile. 

** It is quite time he came back," said Lord Femdale. 

** He will aettie down into a icood country £6UtlemAn, I 
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nope^'^ nrarmnred Lady Delamoor, leaiuiig back in the moet 
tOixdortMe chair, and the one nearesfc the fire. ** We must 
try and make the plaoe pleasant for him.'' 

** Yes; really It woola be too bad if he started ott again/' 
said a lady, with a laugh* *' These wanderers find it haxA to 
stop in one place for long. They miss their adventures, you 
see. By the way, that one he commenced to tell us musi 
have been a very terrible one, for he was quite upset when he 
broke down and stopped short in his story.^' 

** It was very painiul, no doubt, and it was Terv hard to tell 
to so many,'' murmured Lady Sybil. ** Bnt,'^ she added, 
with a faint smile, *^ I shall hold him to his promise that he 
would tell me." 

The ladies ezohang^ glances, and one of them said naively, 
and looking at the fair face in the fire-glow: 

^' The most effectual way of keeping Lord Norman among 
US would be to find him a wife." 

It seemed as if they could talk of nothing but the returned 
inrodigal, and Madffe, as she listened, alone and forsotteni 
wondered what the oevy of grand ladies would say if she rose 
and came forward and exclaimed: 

'' I am his promised wife!" 

Then, as tne thought crossed her mind, she smiled with 
bitter self-mockery. All that had happened years ago; a 
piece of childish folly which Lord Norman had evidently for- 

Sotten. Why, had not he himself said a few minutes ago that 
lieir acquaintance was only a passing one? Yes, he had for- 
gotten her, while she had been treasuring up in her heart tiie 
memorv of his handsome face, his loving, ardent words. And 
even ii he had remembered the troth they had plighted in 
childish earnestness, how could she, who now knew more of 
the world, hold him to his promise, or permit him to keep it? 
He was Viscount Lechmere, the heir to an earldom, while she 
was only '' the gardener's daughter." 

Why, she had no right to be where she was at that moment 
8he was only there to gratify the whim of the old earl, whose 
notice of her had resulted from a passing fancy, which no 
doubt would now fade and perish. 

She wished she could have opened the window and taken 
flight, she longed so wistfully to get back to the solitude of 
her own room, to think it all over; and she had actually risen 
to make her escape, when the door opened and the gentlemen 
entered. 

They were talking and laughing as thev oame in, an;3 
Ifadge saw that Lord Norman^s face was toaDBii, and tfaiat his 
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eyes were ahiimiff brightly. He walked beside the earl^ and 
llad evidently offered him his arm, for the old man's long, 
thin fingers were resting npon it, but he was leaning on ms 
stick bUbck His face was pale and set, and the thick brows 
were drawn over his fierce eyes. It seemed to Madge as if 
he were absorbed in thoaght, and scarcely remember^ where 
he was. 

Lord Norman looked round the room with a half-covertly 
keen glance, look^ round as if he were notinj^ its size and 
contents, then went with the others toward the me, and sunk 
into a chair beside Lady Sybil's. 

Madge saw the fair face turn to him with an exquisite smile, 
and she watched them as they talked together. She could 
not hear a word, for they were both speaking in a low voice, 
but she saw the look of admiration shine now and again in 
Lord Norman's eyes. 

Presently one of the ladies went to the piano and sung, and 
Lady Lvnne afterward played. Then there was a pause, and 
Madge heard Lady Lynne say: 

" Do you sing or play. Lord Norman?** 

He was about to reply, then hesitated. 

'' Oh, I am sure you do, or you would have said ' No * at 
once," she said, with a smile. ** Pray go and do one or 
both." 

** Well, I don't know," he said, with real or affected mod- 
esty. ^^ It's a long time since I sung in civilized society. I 
used to pipe up round the camp-fire now and again. 1 will 
try, if you like. I don't suppose you'll ask me again." 

He went to the piano, let his liands wander over the keys, 
then, playing with a good touch and fluent ease, be^an to sing. 

There was an instantaneous silence, and every mce took to 
itself an expression of surprise, gradually developing into ad- 
miration. 

It was evident that Lord Lechmere was a musician, and 
that he was possessed of a charmingly pure tenor voice. 

He had chosen ** Come into the garden, Maude," and he 
sung it most perfectly. As the last note died away there was 
a hush, followed by well-bred but emphatic applause. 

^^ Oh, please, sing again!" said Lady Femdale. 

He turned on the music-chair, and glanced at Lady SybiL 
Her face was flushed, her usually cold blue eyes sparkhng. 

*' Oh, yes, yesl" she murmured. 

He inclined his head slightly, and after a moment or two, 
said: 

^* Perhaps joa would like something colonial Here is • 
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camp song;^' and striking some loud chords, he dashed into 8 
wild melc^y, a cattle-runner's song with a strong chorus^ 

The audience clapped their hands. 

" Why, where did you learn to play and sing, Lord Nor- 
man?" asked Lady Ferndale. ** Not at Eton, I^m sure?'* 

He had turned with a smile on his face, but at the sudden 
inquiry the smile fled, his hand went to his lips, and his eyes 
glanced from hers to the rest with a kind of sharp alertness. 
Bat in an instant the smile had returnad, and, stroking his 
mustache, he replied: 

" No, no. Lady Ferndale; not at Eton. I picked it up 
soon after I left England; while I was lying by with a broken 

leg/' 

While he had been sinking, the earl, who had been sitting 
in his own chair beside the fire, had leaned forward clutching 
the arms, his face set strangely, his eyes fixed upon the 
singer. No one noticed the smgular look on the old man's 
face, for all were as intent as he, and in the same direction. 
As Lord Norman answered Lady Ferndale, the earl sunk back, 
but he continued to watch the handsome face of the prodigal 
with drawn brows and tightly compressed lips. 

'' Your family has not been a very musical one. Lord Ches- 
ney,*' remarked an old lady who sat near him. ^^ Lord Nor- 
man must get his voice from the maternal side.'' 

The earl started sh'ghtly and turned his fierce eyes upon her. 

** No doubt," he muttered. 

They all pressed Lord Norman to sing again, but he laugh- 
ingly begged to be excused, and, gettmg; up from the piano, 
was walking toward the fire and Lady oybil, when he caught 
sight of Madge in her quiet corner. He frowned slightly and 
stopped short, then crossed the room and went up to her. 

Madge felt herself tremble as he approached, and yet not 
with the tremor of love. 

" Do you sing or play. Miss Gordon?" he said. 

Madge shook her head. 

** No," she answered, in a low voice. 

He bent over her with a smile, so that any one chancing to 
glance their wav might think him merely exchanging polite 
small-talk with her, and in a whisper said : 

** Will you let me see you in the small garden, to-morrow — 
shall we say at four o'clock?" 

The small garden! The words recalled so much*. He had 
Hot forgotten its name, at any rate. 

*' Yes," she said, after a moment's hesitation. 

^ Yoa and I have much to say to each Qther^'' he ma]> 
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mnred, t/tgoiBcBaaOji then tamed from her and soum^^ iMuy 
BybiL 

Madge felt choldng. The strange f eeline, the oomminglinff 
of aenaationa, of diaappointment, wotmded lore, doubt, drea^ 
preaaed upon her heart. She waited until no one waa looking 
in her direction, then opened the window and paaaed out 

TSo one aaw her go. There waa aome more musio — ^though 
Lord Norman oonM not be nerauaded to aing or play again—' 
and then the party b^pm to oreak up. 

Lord Norman atood at the door tatdng leaye of the j^eata, 
hia handacmie fiioe amiling and flushed. They ahook hia hand 
warmly and returned hia amile. There could be no doubt that 
he had been a aucceaa. The prodigal had returned, not in 
rags and coyered with humility, but in correct eyening-dresa 
and with a handsome face, a moat charming manner, and « 
loyely yoice. 

As he took Lady Sybil's hand, he pressed it tightly. 

^* May I ride oyer and see you. Lady SybilP'^ he said, in a 
low yoice. 

*^ Oh, yes; please do, and soonP' she said; and her small 
hand slightly returned the pressure of his. 

'' WeU," said Lady Delamoor, as Lady Sybil sunk into a 
oomer of the carriage, ** what do you think of him, Sybil?'' 

Sybil was sOent for a moment, then she said, softly: 

''^l am glad he is not married, mamma.'' 

Lady Delunoor laughed. 

** Take care, my dear; he refused you once, remember.'' 

A hot blush rose to Lady Sybil's face. 

** He will not do so a^in," she murmured almost inandibly. 

Lord Norman turned from the door after parting from the 
last of the guests, and drew a long breath as he stood in the 
center of the room. Then his eyes fell upon the earl, who still 
sat in his chair, and was watchmg him closely. 

'< I am afraid you are tired, sir," he said. 

The earl started slightly, as if he had been lost in reyerie, 
then rose. 

*^ Let me assist you," said Lord Norman. 

The earl seemed about to refuse, then let the tips of his 
Angers rest on the young man's arm; but at ^e foot of the 
great staircase he withdrew his hand. 

" Good-night," he said. 

** Good-night, sir," said Lord Norman. '' I will haye a 
cigar before I turn in. I hope you will not be too tired to- 
morrow to haye some talk with me." 

The old man inclined his head* Lord Nonnaa watched 
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as he dowly ascended, leaning on the balnster-raQ and 
his sticky and at the top step the earl tamed his head, and 
the two men looked fixedly at each other; then the earl went 
on his way, leaning on the arm of his valet, who came to meet 
him* 

Lord Norman looked round the hall keenly, then opened 
the library door and scanned that apartment, then returned 
to the drawing-room, and after a glance walked to the 
window. 

" Open!" he muttered. ** I thought sol That is how she 
went, then. Why did she steal away so quietly? Could she 
suspect?'' He frowned in deep thought for a moment, then 
his Drow cleared. 

" No, no I'* he said. " Why should she?'* He stepped 
out through the open window and looked round at the lawns, 
and flower-gardens, and the park, whose trees were dimly 
bulked in the semi-darkness. 

** What a place 1" he murmured. 

Some one entered the room. It was the butler. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord,'* he said, apologetically. 

" All right,*' cried Lord Norman, affably. *°Let me see, 
I forget your name.'* 

" Sobms, my lord,'* said the butler. 

*^ Ah I yes. You remember me, Bobins? I suppose not, 
though. I was only a boy when you saw me last." 

** Yes, my lord; but 1 remember you," said Bobins, evi- 
dently gratified by his lordship's condescension. ** I knew 
you the moment you came in. Of course, you've ' changed 
very much; but that's only natural." 

''Only natural!" said Lord Norman, and he raised his 
hand to slap the man on the back, but stopped in turn and 
carried the hand to his mustache. '' And where are yon 
goinff to put me? In my own room? Let me see, where was 
that? In the east wing?" 

" No, my lord, in the west wine. But your room is on the 
first floor, south, my lord; next the room you dressed in this 
evening, overlooking the gardens." 

" Ah, yes. I remember," said Lord Norman. ** Well, I 
think I will go up now. Let me see, that door leads to—'' 
and he nodded to a glass door. 

"To the conservatory and palm-house, my lord," said 
Bobins. 

"Exactly. Of course, I remember. Yes, I will go up 
now. I'm afraid I shall have to ask you to show me the 
way—" 
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OertaiD]bf ^ my loid. Yon did not bring a yalet with you?^ 

No, no,''' said Lord Norman, with a langh. ** 1 haye 

been ronghing it so long that I\e grown nnaccustomed to 



one/' 



Bobins took up a sQyer candelabra from one of the side- 
tables, and led the way through the hall. 

^^ That door," said Lord Norman; ^* that leads — ^let me 
see?" and he pointed to a small door at the end. 

^' To the path leading to the small gardens and Mr. Gor- 
don's cottage. Don't you remember, my lord, that yon used 
to nse it when you were here that time?" 

^* Of course I do!" assented Lord Norman, with a smile. 
"Of course." 

He followed the butler up the stdrs and alons the corridor — 
which was said to be the finest in England — ^and looked round 
him with the same covert intentness. 

" This is your lordship's room," said the butler, opening 
the door of a large and superbly furnished room. ^^ Is there 
anything I can get for your Your lordship's portmanteau is 
in the adjoining dressing-room." 

** Thank you, no," said Lord Norman, pleasantly. " By 
the way, though, you may bring me a syphon of soda watet 
and some brandy." 

'' Certainly, my lord," said the butler, delighted to be of 
some service. 

Lord Norman stood in the center of the room, and looked 
round with folded arms and a smile on his face. 

*^ Fit for a prince!" he murmured. He went to the dress- 
ing-table of inlaid rosewood, and picked up one of the toilet 
bottles. '^ Silver, solid silver. It is a palace I" 

Bobins entered with soda and brandy on a salver, and set it 
down OQ a small table. 

" Nothing else, my lord?" 

** No, thanks. (Jood -night." 

" Good-night, my lord.'^ 

Lord Norman quietly slipped the bolt into its place, and 
then stood in the center of the room and looked round again. 

" Alone at last," he muttered, drawing a long breath and 
raising his arm above his head. '^ Heavens, what a time it 
has been!" His face grew pale, the lines about his mouth 
deepened, and his stalwart, graceful form drooped into aa 
attitude of exhaustion. ^' Talk of walking over a volcano; it 
was worse than that! And yet it has ^one off all right. I 
have got through it!" Then suddenly nis brows lowered and 
his f^ grew hard and full of doubt. ^^ That girll Who 
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would haB?e inought that she would be here? If 1 had only 
had the sense to ask the names of the people before I entered 
the room! Does she suspect? No, no! Impossible. It 
went off too welL No, she can not! She is very pretty. I 
don't wonder at Lord Norman's infatuation. But give me 
I^y Sybil! Ah!" He drew a long breath, and the animal 
look of admiration which Madge had shrunk from shone in 
his eyes. " Yes, Sybil! That is my style! You beautiful 
creature! She met me half-way, too!" 

He looked round the room again, then went into the adjoin- 
ing one, and unlocking his portmanteau, took out a small 
steel box. It was fastened by a cipher padlock, which can 
only be unlocked by the formation of the word known only to 
the owner. He unfastened this by forming the word on the 
padlock, and took out a thin pacloige and a small book let- 
tered "Diary." 

" Fm all safe with these," he muttered, as he carried them 
into the next room and sat down by the table. He mixed 
himself a rather stiff ^lass of soda and brandy, and fetching a 
short brier pipe from nis portmanteau, filled it, and smoked as 
he turned over the leaves of the diary. 

^' Yes," he murmured, in a tone of profound satisfaction, 
''it is fdl set down here; I can't go wrong. There's the 
himdkerchief and the lock of hair, t<x>. Oh, I'm all right!" 

He looked up from the book with a smile of triumphant 
satisfaction, and stretched himself at full length in the 
luxuriously padded chair. 

** The game's mine — ^mine! Well, I deserve it! Bnuns and 
pluck are worthy their reward, and what a prize! I am Vio- 
oount Lechmere — ^Lord Norman Mdred Beauchamp fl^tz- 
Gfeorge Lechmere — the heir to the earldom of Ghesneyl" He 
laughed, emptied his ^lass, refilled it and his pipe, and with 
half-closed eyes surrendered himself to delightful reverie. 

Presently he was tired — ^the strain had been great — ^his eyes 
closed. His pipe dropped from his lips, and a portion at the 
burning tobacco fell upon his clothes and smoldered. The 
smell of the burning cloth awoke him. 

With a suppressed cry of tenor and exdtement he sprung 
to Viiw feet. 

•* The hut's on fire!" he cried—" the hut's on fire!" 

Then, completely awakened by his own voice, he ex- 
tinguished the smoldering tobacco, and, sinking into the chair, 
laughed softly. But his fso^ was white and distorted, and tbo 
iKigh quavered feaisomely. 
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OHAPTJiiK XVIL 

Madgb dept little that eight. Her boy-lover of five jetrs 
ago, and the handsome yoang man with the fluent speech and 
strangely watohf ol ejres, appeared to her in alternate yisions? 
and when she awoke in the morning from a fitful slumber, it 
was with that sense of trouble and doubt with which most of 
us are acquainted, and which always comes brooding over us 
like an ominous raven in the first moments of returning con- 
sciousness. 

She went about her work during the day in a kind of 
dream; but ebe paid her usual visit of charity to the villa^, 
and found every woman brimming over with gossip about me 
young lord, who had come back for good. Bat Madge could 
not he induced to talk about him, and got home as soon as 
possible. 

On her way back she caught a glimpse of Lord Norman. 
He was riding a fiery young horse across the park — ^ridin^ it 
with the evident intention of breaking its spirit, for Madge 
saw that the animal was cruelly bitted, and that its rider used 
a heavy whip frequently and mercilessly. 

She turned away in pain and hurried on. That her Lord 
Norman — ^whose image she had been cherishing in her hearts 
could be guilty of sheer cruelty! 

She noticed as she passed by the hedge that the whole place 
seemed to be in a stir and bustle, as if a new will and spirit 
had alreadv made their influence felt. Men were hurrying to 
and fro, talking loudly, giving and receiving hurried orders. 
It was plain to her that the new lord intended rousing the 
Ohase from its long quietude. 

Her grandfather, usually so perfectly placid and silent^ 
seemed at luncheon to be disturbed from his ordinary calm. 

** You look worried, grandfather,^' she said. *^ Is anything 
the matter?'* 

** No— n-o, my dear. That is, nothing very much. The 
whole place seemed to be upset this morning. But that is 
only natural The home-coming of the heir — '* 

" Have you see him?" she asked. 

The old man nodded with slightlv knitted brow. 

'^ Yes; he came into the west palm-house soon after break* 
fast*' 

** And— and did yon like him^ grandfather?" she askedi 
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t ** Well ^— be hesitated — '' I ought not to answer one way or 
the other^ for he was only in the house a few minutes; bat — '' 

*' Bat what?*' she answered^ in a low yoioe. 

''WeU, what opinion did yon form of him last night» 
MadgeP Yoa sat at the same table with him, and heaxd 
him talk — perhaps spoke to him." 

Madge kept her eyes on her plate. 

''Yes, I spoke to him/' she replied, ahnost inaadibly. 
'* Bat — ^but it was all so strange to me, and perhaps he did 
not appefti^ At his best He, too, mast have felt strange.'' 

** Then he did not impress yoa favorably?" said Mr. Gtoiw 
don. ** That is jast how it was with me. I was quite pre* 
pared to like him, and to dve him a respectful welcome; 
but — well, he did not remember me—" 

** Not remember you?" she cried, with troubled surprise. 
Surely her grandfather had not changed so much in five years 
as to render recognition difficult! 

*^ No; and yet I met him several times about the garden, 
and spoke to him, when he was here as a boy, and that ia 
only about five jears aeo. He had not the slightest recollec- 
tion of me until I told him my name, and reminded him that 
we had met before; and then he was — well, anything but dvil^ 
and swearing at the heat of the house, and want^ to know 
whether it was necessary to keep it at that infernal tern- 

Krature, and walked — I was going to say, swaggered — out 
n afraid, from what little I saw of him, that he has not the 
best of tempers." 

Madge sighed. 

** You ?rill not have to see much of him, dear," she mur- 
mured, caressingly. But the old gentleman shook his head. 

*' I don't know. Things will be altered very much here, I 
think. Ever since I have been in charge of the gardens I 
have been to all intents and parposes my own master; abso- 
lutely free to come and go, and to order tmngs as I chose; but 
I think that will all be changed now." 

The young lord had already asserted his authority, and 
taken up his position as the heir and future master of Ohesney. 

" He had oeen round the stables before he came into the 
hot-house, and from what I heard dropped bv the head groom 
and the coachman, he was as displeasea and dissatisfied with 
the stable arrangements as he was with my palm-house. The 
horses were all wrong — ^miserable screws and hacks — and the 
stables were, he said, quite out of date. Yes, * Changes are 
imminent,' as Shakespeare says." 

Madge sighed again. Lord Norman, five years ago, had 
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seemed to her the sweetest-tempered boy. eren when he had 
knocked yoong Silas Fletcher down. How changed! 

The afternoon wore away, and in the dnsk of me darkening 
twilight she went into the garden and seated herself on the 
old rustic seat to await Lord Norman. 

She had half thooght of sending word to him that there 
was no need for him to come— that, indeed, she did not wish 
to see him. But in the end she deemed it better to see him, 
and hear what he had to say; to tell him in a few words that 
she was as ready as he to forget the childish romance which 
had paraed between them. 

She sat and waited, with her hands clasped on her lap, 
remembering yividly how she had sat and waited on that same 
spot five years ago, and presently she heard a step behind the 
laurel hedge. The gate opened, and Lord Norman came 
across the small ffrass plot to ner side. 

He was dressed in a suit of cords, which set his graceful, 
well-made figure to the best advantge, and something iu his 
walk and manner recalled the boy — "Lord Norman — to Madge, 
and made her heart beat fast 

** Good-evening — Mad^e," he said, with a slight hesitation 
before her name, and raising his hat *^ I trust I have not 
kept yon waiting. I have been looking at a young cob I think 
of Duyine.'* 

^' No,^ said Mad^, in a low voice, which was, however, 
perfectly steady. ^^I have come as you asked me, and I 
promised, though I am sorry that I had so promised, for I do 
not know what you can have to say to me. Lord Norman.'' 

He rested his foot on th& edge of the seat, and bent over 
her. 

'' I should have thought von would have guessed!" he said, 
fax a reproachful tone. '^Have yon forgotten what passed 
between us when last we met and parted?'^ 

'' No," said Madge, with tremulous lip, but forcing a smile. 
** But I thought yon had forgotten it. Lord Norman; and, 
indeed — " 

'' Forgotten iti" he broke in, with outstretched hand, and 
a gesture which might have struck Madge, if she had looked at 
him, as rather theatrical *^ Forgotten it I Oh, no. I have 
thought of it often and often. This charming little spot has 
often appeared before me in my dreams. Why, it is here 
that we first met; it is on this very seat that ^ou and I sat 
that day we read " — ^he paused a second — *' ^ Bobinson Omsoe.' 
Do you remember how proud I was of mv illustrated edition, 
and how cozily we sat and looked at itr It was in at thai 
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gate/* he looked roimd, '' that — that the boy, what was his 
name? — oh, yes, Fisher, no— Fletcher — Silas Fletcher — oame. 
What a fight it was! And you took the blow mtended for mel 
Forget I Why, it is all engraven in my memory, and oan 
never be effaced/' 

Madge forced a smile, but her face was very pale. 

*' And then the night we parted!'' He looked at the cot- 
tage, lauffhed softly, wd sighed. ^* In my dreams I have 
often climDed ap that lattice and heard yonr voice as you bid 
me good-bye." 

Mad^e half rose. It was almost more than she could bear, 
this ffhb recital of the incidents which she had nursed in her 
girlish memory as something sacred. 

^^ Don't you remember how we plighted troth, you and IP 
That I got yon to promise to wait until I had made my 
fortune, and returned to make you my wife?" 

Madge rose, and half turned away from him; then by an 
effort she controlled herself, and resuming her seat with set 
face and tightly compressed lips. 

He watched her intently, with well-concealed anxiety. The 
afternoon was a dull one, the light waning, but he could see 
the trouble on her face, in her eyes. 

** Ah, these boyish dreams!" he went on with a half-sad, 
half-tender accent ** How sweet thev are! Sometimes I had 
to tr^ hard to persuade myself that they were not more sub- 
stantial than dreams, that all this had really happened." He 
paused, and his hand went to his pocket. ** But," he went 
on slowly, impressively, and watching her doselj, ** you 
know I biad a token — tokens — to remind me of their reahty. 
Do yon remember what they are? I am afraid you have for- 
gotten, Madge!" 

Her lips parted, but she did not speak. 

** Do yon remember giving me a lock of your haur, and 
permitting me to keep your handkerchief?" 

Madee recovered her voice at last. 

** Why — ^why do you recall all this. Lord Norman?" she 
said, trying to speak lightly, and as if she were amused by his 
reminiscences oi the past ** I think 1 was foolish enough to 
act as you stated; a mere child — " 

" With a woman's heart!" he said. " But, yes, you were 
a mere child — we were both children; and yet I'll be bound 
you were the first to forget— or, rather, to realize that it all 
meant nothing. Yon were the first to lose my little ^ift, the 
token of exchange for yours. Yoa remember what it was? 
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A hafn deasrert oompanion, prized and treasared— Us imifiaii 
I boiuiit it for you that monung in the Tillage—'' 

Madge started and looked ap at him. His dark, handsome 
eyes seemed to shrink from her gaze^ and instantly to beoome 
watchful and on the alert. 

'^ What is the matter?*' he asked, quietly. 

Madge laughed with gentle scorn. 

'^Yon have forgotten something at last, Lord Norman,'' 
she said. ** The Imife was not bought for me: it was an old 
one — ^had even two broken blades. Seel" And she took the 
knife from her pocket and held it out to him, but with 
averted eves. 

How often and in solitude had she held that knife in her 
hand and gazed at it, with all a girl's tender, trustful senti* 
ment 

Where was that sentiment now? 

He bit his lips as he took the knife and examined it. And 
as he took it, it seemed to Madge as if somethii^ wUch had 
bound her to her drl life by a loving gentle tie had been 
broken and taken from her. Only a boy s broken knife, and 
yet it had meant so much to her I 

*^ Of course I" he said, with a lan^h, that covered his annoy* 
ance at his slip. ^* I remember it was an old one which I 
bought at a second-hand shop — " 

She laughed with indifference. ^'You are wrong again. 
Lord Norman. It was a knife you had at school. Did not 
Smith Minor break the two blades?" 

** Of course!" he said, laughing again. ^^ How stupid of 
me to forget!" 

His voice had grown hard, and something in it sent a chill 
through Madge's heart. It was as if she had never known 
that voice before, as if it were utterly strange to her. She 
shrunk a little, and looked up at him. B^ this time she could 
not see his face plainlv, but, notwithstandmg, it seemed to her 
as if it had grown paler, and as if the lines at the mouth had 
become deeper. 

'* And you kept my poor little knife/' he said, quickly; 
*' kept it as I have kept your tokens. See!" He took out a 
thin pocket-book from his breast-pocket, and opening it, held 
it out to her. ** Look, Madge! There is the precious lock of 
hair, and the dear little handkerchief: I have kept them all 
these years. Yon recognize them? Through all these years 
I have kept them." 

Madge rose. The strange, the horrible idea — ^too formless 
te be called an idea— that this man with Lord Norman's 
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Toioe and form and manner was yet fk>t Lord Norman — ^whick 
had flashed across her mind^ gaye way before this sight oC 
those two simple tokens of her ^lish love and betrothal 

Her heart beat; her eyes filled with tears. 

'' I see yon ha>ye kept them^ Lord Norman^'' she said, 
trying hard to speak steadily^ lightly. '* It was very thought- 
fm <S yon. But now, I tnink, you may return Uiem. As 
you said just now, they were but the tokens of a childish ro- 
mance. I am afraid both at us were painfully preoodouo. 
6iye them to me, please. '^ 

She held out her hand. 

He drew his back. 

^'Eorgiye me,'' he murmured; *' though I fear yon haye 
ceased to attach any importance to that romance, I shall 
dierish at least the memory of it in my heart. Doubtless so 
beautiful and alto^ther cnarming a young lady as you. Miss 
Ck>rdon, has received much more worthy admiration and 
homage than that which I, a raw and clumsy school-boy, laid 
at your feeU I would not dare to lay any claims to your 
remrd giyen in those childish — " 

Madge rose, her face paled and then flushed, her eyes flash- 
ing. 

*'0h, pray. Lord Norman I'' she said — and before this 
loyely, indignant face, this tall, slim figure, straight as an 
arrow, and drawn to its full height, he shrunk back cowed and 
awed. '* If you had asserted anjr such claim, I could not haye 
acknowledged it The yows which jou and I exchanged fiye 
years ago were, as you say, too childish to be worth a moment 
cf our consideration now that you and I haye come to years of 
discretion. If — which indeed is not likely— you haye attached 
any importance to them, pray cast it off. If I have not for- 
gotten that romance, I naye learned its worthlessness, its 
unreality.*' 

He stood before her with folded arms, his eyes fixed on her 
face, watdiing her, and listening intently. 

With a catdi in her yoice she nurried on. 

** Eyen if there was anything real in those yows, I — ^now 
that I am older — know that they could not be kept I haye 

Fown to understand the difference between us, Lora Norman, 
did not understand, appreciate it fiye years ago, when in 
childish folly I listened to you and— and exchanged promises 
with you. I know now that a wide, an impassaiole gulf 
atretches between you. Lord Ohesney's nephew and heir^ ai^— 
well, your gardener's granddaughter." 
IBs face nad flushed the look of admiration flashed into his 
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cms. He took a step forward, as if to take her In bis arms; 
wen he pansed, jnst in time, and regained control of himself. 

** I can not assent to that view of the case,'' he said. 
** You are a lady, beautiful, very beautiful " — she shrunk 
back with averted face — "worthy of any station, however 
lofty, and — ^and — fiut^ Madge, miss Gtoraon, &te is against 
me. My heart prompts me to cast myself at your feet, and 
implore you to ratify and renew your childish yow; but — " 

With a theatrical gesture he shrugged his shoulders, and 
tnmed his head away. 

— "But I am not free. My uncle has planned out my 
future. I, who have caused him so much trouble and anxiety, 
owe obedience to him.'' 

" All this does not concern me. Lord Norman," said 
Madge. " Please give me those — those things." 

She held out her hand for the handkerchief and lock of 
hair. 

He made as if he were going to give them, then drew his 
hand back. 

" Forgive me; bear with me! I can not part with them. 
Leave me at least these souvenirs of those past days which I 
have cherished so constantly, so warmly. " 

Madge turned from him Vith a;wave of her hand. It con- 
veyed indifference, almost contempt. 

" Pray keep them if they have any value in your eyes. Lord 
Norman. They have none in mine. Good-night!" And 
with a quick, but not hurried step, with her beautiful head 
proudly erect, she crossed the lawn and entered the cottage. 

He stood looking after her for a moment, as he folded and 
carefully replaced the packet in his pocket; then he passed 
through the gate into the great garden. 

"By Heaven! she was splendid!" he muttered. "After 
all, I m not sure that even Lady Sybil doesn't pale her 
ineffectual fires before her. That flash of the eyes as she 
renounced me! Ph^w! Ad other moment and I should have 
made a fool of myself, and been at her feet Lovely, lovely! 
An empress — a, queen; and yet a woman with a woman's 
heart and tenderness — all fire! But, no, no; that would not 
do! The future Earl of Ghesney must not marry his garden- 
er's granddaughter. ' ' 

He flung himself down under a tree, and lighted his old 
black pipe and smoked reflectively for a few minutes. 
" That was a narrow squeak about the knife. I thought it 
was all up then. There was something in her eyes — ^what 
wonderful eyes they arel If they had looked at me with ten* 
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demess, with love, for only one moment, I should have been 
A gone oooni There was something in them which seemed 
to indicate suspicion. Jf I had faTtered, broken down, the 
same woold have been up. Yes, it is Madge Gordon, Lord 
Gorman's girl-love, that I've got to fear. Love, they say, 
is keen of sight. It's wonderial that she has not detected 
me. And yet not so wonderful; I had it all pat enough; and 
the handkerchief and the lock of hair. But for those — 
Great heavens I what a risk I run while she is near I'' 

His handsome face darkened, his brows lowered — ^wing 
very like the earl's — and his even teeth closed over ms pipe- 
stem savagely. ** Tes, my pretty one, you will have to go. 
You know too much; your memory is too acute. Lord Nor- 
man and Madge Gordon can not breathe the same air with 
safety — to him, at any rate. You will have to gol" 
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He sauntered to the house, and stood for a minute or two 
at the bottom of the steps, and looked along its great length, 
glowing with lighted windows. As he entered the hall the 
earl's valet came to him. 

^^ The earl regrets that he is too unwell to dine with your 
lordship to-night; and he would be glad, mv lord, if you will 
see him in the library when you have dined. ' 

^* Tell his lordship I will come to him directly after dinner, 
and that I am soriy he is not well," said Lord Norman; and 
he crossed the hall and ran^ the bell. The butler answered it. 
" Let me see, we dine at — ^^ 

"Eight, my lord." 

*' Yes; well, then, bring me a soda and whisky, Bobins." 

" Yes, my lord. Mr. Fletcher has been waiting to see you^ 
my lord. He has only just gone, «Umo8t as your lordship 
came in." 

** Ah, yes; Fletcher, the steward," said Lord Norman. 
^* Did I miss him, I wonder? Let me see, he's a short — " 

** Oh, no, mj lord. Mr. Fletcher is tall and thin — very 
thin," said Bobins, with a smile. 

"Of course 1" observed Lord Norman, "I remember. 
I'm sorry I was out. I want to see him. We seem to have 
missed each other this morning. Has he seen the earl?" 

" No, my lord. The earl has seen no one this morning. 
He is not well enough." 

Lord Norman listened rather thoughtfully, but he sai^t 
qmito oaieleaslys 
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^ I suppose Mr. Fletcher manages the whole of the estateP** 

'^Mr. Fletcher manages eyerything^ my lord,'' replied 
BobinSy witii significant emphasis. 

"I imderstuid; includii^ the earl, eh?'^ said Lord Nor^ 
man. Mr. Bobins smiled, and as he went for the soda and 
whisky Lord Norman stared thought ally at the floort 

** I hope Mr. Fletcher and I shall get on together/' he mat- 
tered. 

He lighted a cigar and was smoking f nrioosly when Bobins 
retamed. The stately batler glanoS with surprise at the 
cigar, and coughed nenrously. 

*^ What's the matter?" asked Lord Norman, who appeared 
to notice every change of expression on people's faces. 
** Smoking forbidden oq deck?" 

Bobins looked embarrassed. 

^^ Smoking is not— er — generally done in the hall, my 
lord," he stammered. 

Lord Norman laughed. 

" Where is the smoking-room?" he inquired. " You see, I 
was too young when I was here last to smoke-^cxcept in 
privafce." 

Mr. Bobins led him to a rather dull room at the back of 
the library, and Lord Norman eyed it with anything but favor. 

'* As usual, the dingiest room in the house!" he exclaimed. 
** I should go melancholy mad if I sat in this den long. We 
must find another room more cheerful than this, looking into 
the terrace and the garden. And look here, I'll have some 
guns, and fishing-rods, and whips, and that kind of thing. I'll 
make it a sort of bachelor's room; and you must have a 
cellaret, with some liquor always handy. See, Bobins?" 

** Yes, my lord." 

*^ Meanwhile, I suppose, I must use this. By the way, 
where does that door lead to — back there? The room's full 
of doors." 

*' That one opens into the library, my lord; but it is never 
used. There's a thick curtain on tiie other side. Perhaps 
your lordship may remember?" 

^' Oh, I only looked into it last night," said Lord Norman, 
carelessly. 

** I alluded to the time when you were staying here, my 
lord." 

" Oh — ai — ^yesl" said Lord Norman, quickly. " I remem* 
beritnow." 

He stood lookji^ round a moment, then ha said: 

^' After all# this isn't such a iMid room^ Bobme. , I'm 
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Indlined to think that I'll keep it That other door leads to 
the giurden, I suppose? Yes, I^ stick to it But we'll make 
it a deal more cheerful, or know the reason why." 

** Yes, my lord/' said Bobins, respectfully. ** Shall I 
speak to Mr. Fletcher?" 

** Mr. Fletcher? What the devfl has Mr. Fletcher— Oh, 
I seel No; we'll manaee it between us without troubling 
Mr. Fletcher. Oh, by the way, Bobins, that old man, the 
head gardener, Mr. Oordon; he has been here a long time, 
hasn't he?" 

" Yes, my lord; a yery lonj: time." 

** Seems rather a drowsy old slow-coach," said Lord Nor- 
man, plumping himself into a chair and putting his legs on 
another. " Getting past his work, isn't her" 

Bobins looked surprised. 

** Oh, I don't think so, my lord. He doesn't do much 
work, so to speak. Ue simply overlooks the gardens amd 
oonservatories and tropical nouses. Mr. Gordon's quite a 
famous man, my lord, and is not expected to work." 

** Oh I Then he is paid for doing nothing — that's what it 
comes to. I should have thought the earl would have pre- 
ferred to have had a younser and more.energetic man." 

*' Yes, my lord," said Kobins, with respectful dubiousnesa 
*' I — ^fancy the earl is dad to have him; he's quite ftunous, 
you see, my lord. And too—" 

'' Well?" said Lord Norman, turning his keen eyes upon 
him. 

'* I was only going to say, my lord, that the earl seems to 
have taken a liking for Miss Madge, Mr. Gordon's grand- 
daughter. They have been very much together lately. Your 
lordship knows she dined here last night; and I don't think 
the earl would like to dismiss her grandfather. You see, my 
lord, there is so much money — " 

*' That everybody thinks it ought to be wasted, eh?" said 
Lord Norman, with a laugh. *^ All right You may so. 
Bemember about this room; and for a start you can tell flie 
person whose business it is, to put some decent, comfortiU)le 
lurniture into it — and at once.'^ 

When Bobms had gone. Lord Norman Kot up and went 
across the room, examining the doors carefully. They were 
thick and heavy. He tried that leading to the library, but it 
was locked. 

** I must have a key to that," he said. ** I'll have first* 
rate locks put upon all of them. Yes, this room will do," he 
8aid« 88 he opened the door leadims to the gaideUji ud looked 
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out ** There's one disadvantage in the size of the plaoe," ht 
mattered, ** thoi^ I ought to be the List to gromble at the 
fastness of the home of my anoestors — and that is, that it 
takes some time to learn it" 

Probably impelled by this reflection, he pitched his cigar 
away and spent the time before the dressing-bell in going over 
the place; and at every turn he was almost fain to exclaim 
with wonder at the size and magnificence of the great house. 

*' By Heaven!" he muttered, when he had reached his room 
and began to dress. **' It is fit for a prince — ^a prince!" 

Though he was goin^ to dine alone, he dressed with extreme 
care, and when the dmner-bell clanged from the tower, he 
descended the stairs^ his head held proudly erect, his eyes 
glowing with self-satisfaction. 

The meal was served in a smaller room than that in which 
the party had dined on the preceding night; but it was as rich 
in its old carved oak and costly appointments as the other, 
and the young man leaned back between the courses and 
looked about him with an air of approval and enjoyment. 
Two footmen stood behind his chair, the butler hover^ about 
him. Every want was supplied almost before he felt it The 
lights of the wax candles coming through their shades of red 
suk fell softly upon the exquisite glass, the rich orchids and 
magnificent plate. The choicest viands were offered for his 
selection; the menu was the work of a chef who was one of the 
first artists in England. What more could a man desire? 
And it was all his--or nearly his — ^would, indeed, very soon be 
absolutely his! 

He leaned back and smiled, and drew a long breath, and 
emptied at a draught the glass of priceless Burgundy which 
Sobins carefully poured out for him. 

After dinner he went on to the terrace and smoked a cigar, 
and, with half-closed eyes, peered over the great gardens, the 
wide-stretehing lawns. Beyond he knew, though he could not 
see them, lay the acres and acres of park, and the meadows 
and fields which comprised the Home Farm. 

Beyond this again, for miles, rose the land which for 
centuries had belonged to the Ghesneys, and with farms, and 
hamlets, and villages on its bosom. Ail his, or very soon to 
be bis! 

He threw back his head and looked up at the stars, and 
laughed sof tlv, in the glow of the passion of possession which 
xan tlyough nis veins. 
• A footman came out 

^*The earl would like to see youj my Iord«" he aaicL.. 
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Lord Korman started slightly. He had forgotten the earl. 
He flan^ his ci^ar away, and following the footman, was 
ushered into the library. 

The earl was seated in a huge arm-chair by the deep fire- 

Elaoe, his bony hands resting on the arms of the chair, his 
ead sunk on his breast. 

As the young man entered, he raised his head and looked at 
him from under the dark, fierce brows. 

Lord Norman stood with one hand resting on the table. 
The earl was pale and haggard, and in the fierce eyes there 
shone a strange light, an expression which baffles description* 
It was indicative of sardonic mockery, combined with some- 
thing like superstitious dread — ^like that of a man who is fight- 
ing against fate with the knowledge that fate must win. 

The two men looked into each other's faces in silence for a 
moment, then Lord Norman said: 

" Good-evening, sir. I am sorry that you are unwell — " 

The cold, metollic voice, husky and harsh now, howeverj 
interrupted him. 

" Yes; I sent for you. I have something to say to you.'' 

There was a pause, during which Lord Norman watched 
the bent figure, the fierce eyes, closely. 

** I hear that you have alread v complained of my stable, 
and deigned to order fresh horsesr' 

Lord Norman smiled. 

** Well, sir, I can't deny it. Really, for such a nobleman 
as yourself, the horses were the meanest set of screws. Why, 
out there — I mean Australia — we wouldn't have owned them. 
I dare say I expressed my opinion pretty freely, and have 
offended you; but — " 

The earl raised his thin, claw-like hand, and let it fall on 
the arm of the chair again. 

*^ It is of no consequence," he said. '' All — all will soon 
be yours. You can then fill the stables with any horses yoa 
choose. It will all soon be vours." 

Lord Norman looked at him with a show of sympathy and 
reluctance. 

" I hope not, sir — " he began* 

The earl raised his hand again. 

*^ I have sent for you because I want you to be present 
while I sign my will." 

The young man started, and a sharp, alert look came into 
his handsome face. 

*• Your will, sir?" he said. 

'' Yei%" oontinaed the earl in a hollow voioo and with an 
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iipwaid riaaoe at him. ^'Yoa know that all amrt to 
jonn — ^^ 

^* I know nothings sir/' said Lord Norman, with a gegtuie. 
^ Ton most not forget that I have cipent the beat time of my 
life in the Aostralian bnah*" 

** All most be vonrs/' said the earl, as if Lord Norman had 
not spoken. ** All the land and the honses. They are ad 
entailed. I oonld not dispose of them, eyen if I desired to do 
sa But — ^bnt there is some money/' 

The handsome face grew keener, the dark eyea flashed as if 
their owner were paying close attention. 

*' I have lived yery quietly. I haye had a large income, 
fur beyond my expenditare. I haye sayed — as they call it — 
a large amoont I wish to leaye this money — " 

There came a knock at the door. The earl looked np. 

** Gome in,'' he said; and Fletcher, the steward, entered. 

The earl fell back in his chair, and looked from one man to 
the other with a strangely keen and <|aestioning gaze. 

Old Fletcher had shnffled in witn some papers under his 
ann, but at sieht of the young man he had stopped short, and 
stared at Lord Norman. 

*^ How do yon do, Mr. Fletcher?" said Lord Norman, 
advancing and holding out his hand. ** I am sorry you uid 
I haye missed each other all day. I wanted to see yon. You 
remember me, of course? I remember you quite welL The 
]ast time I saw you was in this room." 

Fletcher stared at him in silence for a moment, and oyer 
his face spread the strange expression which sat upon the 
earl's. 

** I — I — You haye changed, my lord," he stammered. 

Lord Norman laughed. 

** Why, of course. I can quite understand your not 
recognizing me in the first moment Five years make 
a difference." 

The earl's voice broke in. 

" Have you the will, Fletcher?" 

Mr. Fletcher, still staring in an extraordinary fiishion at the 
youn^ man, laid the papers on the table. 

** It is here, my lorn, he replied. 

" Goodl" said the earL 

He took the sheet of foolscap and read it over, then, raising 
his eyes, looked fixedly at the young man. 

'^ This is my last will," he said. ** By it I leave all I can 
ieave — every penny, every inch of land that ia mindj BgaaA 
from the entail^ ^^ — " 
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Oe PBiiBed, and his face grew white, his e^ were fleroai 

— **To mjr nephew, Norman Leohmere.'' 

** To me, in fact,'' said the young man gravely, and look* 
Ing from the earl to the steward. ^* Is there no one else to 
whom yon would like to leave — '' 

The earl struck the paper with his hand. 

'^ There are legacies to servants,'' he said, huskQy; ** the 
rest goes to my nephew/' 

"To me?'* murmured Lord Norman. **You are very 
good, generous — to me, sir!" 

Mr. Flefccher spread out the papers neatlv and methodical* 
Jy on the table before the earl; but even as he did so his eyes 
wandered to Lord Norman's face. ** There is a blank here, 
my lord," he said to the earl. ** I am soriv to say that 1 
have forgotten one of Lord Norman's names.'' 

** Indeed," said the young man. " My names are Norman 
Eldred Beauohamp Fitz-Georfi;e Lechmere." 

Mr. Fletcher's lips formed each word as the young man 
)9ronounced it. 

'' Yes, they're rightl" he muttered, under his breath. 

The earl glanced from one to the other with the same 
inscrutable expression, then he took up the pen. 

" One moment, my lord," said Fletcher; " we shall want 
"fitnesses. I shall do as one, but another is required. My 
son, Silas, is in the house; if your lordship does not object — " 

The earl waved his hand, and Fletcher went to the door and 
called, softly: 

" SilasI" 

Mr. Silas Fletcher ai)peared, and so quickly, that one 
would have been almost justified in the suspicion that he had 
been listenmg all the time. 

As he came in, he looked from one to the other with the 
sharp, quick gaze which is charactecistic of the citv man. 

Lord Norman leaned against the table with folded arms, 
and scarcely fflanced at the young man. 

" His lordiSiip, the earl, wants you to witness his will," said 
old Fletcher. 

** Most happy, I'm sure," murmured Silas, awkwardly. 

Mr. Fletcher handed the earl a pen, and the old man wrote 
his name firmly. The two Fletchers signed as witnesses, and 
the elder was collecting the sheets and blotting them, when 
suddenlv the earl rose in his chair, and pointing to Lord Nor- 
man, wno still stood with folded hands, exclaimed in a voice 
made terrible bv suppressed passion: 

**Leok.afe Jbimt look at himl Don't yoa know 
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FletcherP Ton must be blind! I knew him th« moment I 
saw bim— I — '' 

White and trembling, Fletcher caught the trembling, raving 
man in his arms. 

" Mv lordl my lordT* he cried. 

** I knew him! Yes, I knew him the very first moment I 
saw himT' panted the earl, hoarsely. '^ The ^11 the will I 
Don't let hhn— " 

His voice died away into a horrid shriek, and with a groan 
he fell back into his chair. 

The three men exchanged glances. Lord Norman was the 
first to speak. 

** I call yon both to witness that — that he knew, recognized, 
acknowledged me!" he said, hoarsely. ^^He acknomedged 
me as Lord Lechmere, his nephew and heir!" 

As he spoke he looked at the Fletchers, father and son* 

'' Yes, yes/' faltered the old man. The yomiger said 
nothing, bat fixed his eyes keenly on Lord Norman's white tace. 



CHAPTER XIX 

They carried the earl through a crowd of terrified servants 
to his room, and Lord Norman and the two Fletchers, pale 
and silent, stood beside him till the doctor arrived. 

He was an old man who had attended the Ghesneys for 
years; the typical, steady-going, and by no means too acate 
country practitioner; but he saw at a glance what had happen- 
ed. 

" It is a stroke, a paralytic stroke," he said, gravely. " I 
have feared this for some time, and hiave ventured, so far as it 
was possible, to warn Lord Ghesney* Has there been any 
unusual excitement, any tfouble — " 

Mr. Fletcher, standing at a respectful distance near the 
door, was silent, and Lorn Norman replied: 

" N — 0. Not immediately before he was seized. He had 
been making his will — Mr.. Fletcher and his son were present 
as witnesses — and that may have excited him." He paused a 
moment. ** I am afraid that my sudden return may have 
upset him." 

The doctor nodded as he bent over the drawn, distorted face 
of the old man. 

" That is not improbable, my lord," he said. 

^' He was perfectly calm and natural during the signing ol 
the wlU," Lord Norman went on in a low yoioe» £b .tamed 
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ance, Mr. FletcherP" 

Fletcher shook his head. 

** No," he said, almost inaudibly. 

** Or yon?" asked Lord Norman, glancing at Sila& 

" No," said Silas; " it was after— * He paused. 

Lord Norman inclined his head slightly. 

•* Ah, yes," he said, ** I had forgotten for the moment. 
My uncle made a kind of formal recognition of me — at least 
that is what his words must ha^e meant — and he seemed very 
earnest, if Dot excited. He fell ill immediately afterward. 
That is BO, Mr. Fletcher? I am so confused — " 

Mr. Fletcher nodded. 

^^ Yes," he said, hoarsely; and he and Silas left the room. 

" Is it very serious?" asked Lord Norman, anxiously. 

The doctor diook his head gravely. 

"It is a bad stroke," he replied. "At his lordship's 
age — " 

" Do you mean that — ^that he is going \,o die?" There was 
a tremor in the young man's voice, which might well have 
been mistaken for the indication of tender, affectionate anxiety. 

** I don't say that. Lord Norman. He may live for some 
time; but — ^but — " 

" But what?" demanded Lord Norman, in a hushed tone. 

" He may live, but I fear he will never rec<)ver the power 
of speech." 

A faint flush passed swiftly over the young man's face. 

" Oh, I trust, I trust — " he murmured. 

The doctor shook his head. 

"I can not pronounce a positive opinion, but I fear he will 
never again regain the use of his limbs, or be able to express 
himself intelligibly," he said, gravely. 

Lord Norman turned away. The housekeeper entered to 
carry out any instructions the doctor might give; the valet 
stood at the bed, and both of them were witnesses of the 
young lord's evident emotion, and spoke of it afterward in 
the servants' hall. 

" It is terrible, terrible!" Lord Norman murmured, as he 
turned to the bed again. " Oh! I can not tell you how glad I 
am that the last words he addressed to me were those of affec- 
tionate regard." 

As he spoke, the earl opened his eyes, and stared up at him 
unconsciously for a moment; then a light came into them, 
and a strange lookj which seemed like tlmt of a man trying to 
express himselt 
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*' What is it, rirP" murmnred Lord Norman. 

Tbe distorted lips opened, bat only a hard, nnintelligftb 
•oand came from them* 

The dootor shook his head. 

** Ab I fewedl As I feared!" he said, in a low Toioe. 

The earl looked from one to the other with a dreadful appeal 
In his ejeB, then gazed fiercely at Lord Norman. 

** I tnink you had better withdraw, my lord,'' said the doc- 
tor. '* I am afraid your presence excites him; he is evidentlj 
agitated.'' 

Lord Norman sighed, as if relactant to leave the earl, and 
as he went, said distinctly enough to be heard by the yalet and 
the honselraeper: 

'* It is needless for me to be^ yon to do all yon can for him, 
doctor, or to tell yon how precious his life is to us alL" 

*^ Perhaps jfon would like to ffet further advice— a well- 
known physician from Londonr" the doctor suggested. 
^ Though I am fully justified in telling your lordship wat no 
liiTsician, however eminent, could render us any assistance." 

** I have everv reliance on your skill and jadgment, doc- 
tor," said Lord Norman. 

The old doctor, evidently gratified, bowed proudly, and 
Lord Norman left the room. 

He paused in the hall, almost filled with servants, and 
standing half-way up the stairs, he addressed them in saddened 
tones. 

** I regret to say that my uncle has had a paralytic stroke, 
and is serioudv ilL It is, I am sure, quite unnecessary for me 
to ask you to Keep the house quiet'* 

A murmur of " Yes, my lord; certainly," answered him as 
Aey left the haU. 

Lord Norman went into the smoking-room, and locking 
the door, sunk into a chair and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 

^* Phewl" he muttered. *^ That has been rather trying to 
one's nerves. And so the old man will never speak intel- 
ligibly again f That's rough on him, but it makes things 
very oasy for me." 

He lighted a dgar; his hand trembled. 

** Wlubt did he mean by those words? What could the old 
fool mean except that he recognized me as his nephew. Lord 
Norman? And yet — and yet — " He got up and paced the 
loom. ** There was something in his tone, the look of his 
face, which seemed to mean jjust the contrary. He said he 
know mOt and asked Fletoher if he, too, didn't know me; and 
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flttU lib as if Tie were exposing me^ and holding ^e ap as an 
impostor. How could he know meP How comd he—*'' 

A imock at the door distarbed him. He went and openei 
it It was Silas Fletcher. 

Lord Norman's face darkened. 

" WelW he demanded, curtly. 

Silas Fletcher looked at him and then round the room; then 
his narrow eyes came back to Lord Norman's face^ seen indis- 
tinctly in the shaded lamp-light. 

^* My father wished to Know if he or I could do anythmg 
more to-night for your lordship?^' he said. 

Lord Norman, holding the door in his hand, shook his head. 

" No, thanks. Stop. The will—" 

*' My father has that, my lord.*' 

*' Very good," said Lord Norman. ^* Tell him to take care 
cf it— not that it matters — " 

" No, my lord," said Silas Fletcher. " If— if the eail 
should die, you would take all the property without a will, 
being his nephew and heir." 

Lord Norman nodded. 

*' Just so. Ask your father to come to me early to-mor* 
row morning. Oood-night" 

He was closing the door, but opened it again a little. 

'' By the way, Mr. Fletcher, I think I owe you an apology 
for the way in which I treated you when last we met" 

Silas Fletcher eyed him sideways. 

^* In the small garden, you remember?" said Lord NormaOf 
with a smile. 

Silas Fletoher looked at him f uU in the face. 

** When I knocked you down — the quarrel over the dojp— 
you know. It is very good of you to have forgotten it" 

Silas drew his thin lips into a smile. 
^ ** It's very Rood of you to remember it, my lord." 

** Not at alt If I can be of any service to you at any tirne^ 
I should be very glad. Good-night" 

** I am extremely grateful; good-niffht, my lord." 

The door closed on him, and he walked across the hall, and 
down the steps, where his father was waitins: for him. The 
old man's hatehet face was very haggard and drawn, and his 
daw-like hands fidgeted with the edge of his coat 

** Well," he said, in a raspiilg, quavering voioe^ ** what did 
Lord Norman sayP" 

** Oh, that we couldn't do anything for him*'' 

They walked in silence for some mmutes, then Silas said: 

*' What did the earl mean by making a wfll in ibvor ot Us 
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nephew. Lord Norman, when there was no neoesrity for itr 
If he had made no will the money would still have oome tc 
Lord Norman.'' 

'^ I don't know/' said old Fletdier, passing his hand over 
his brow; " I can't comprehend." 

** And what did he mean by shouting out that he knew him 
and you knew him? Of course he knew him, didn't he? Had 
he any doubt of it before?" 

** I don't know; I don't understand," said old Fletcher 
again. 

Silas bit his nails, and rubbed his sharp chin thoughtfully. 

** I suppose the old man will never recover?" 

** The ooctor said so," said Fletcher. 

** I mean that he will never recover his speech? I wish be 
couldl" 

" Whv?" demanded Fletcher, huskily. 

** Well," drawled Silas, screwing up his eyes till they were 
mere slits, ^* I should like to ask lum what he meant just 
before he fell down; that's alL" 

The old man turned upon him suddenly, and, with unex- 
pected energy, said, in a hoarse, agitated whisper: 

'* Silas, what can it concern you? Do you mind your own 
business. There are things — ^mind your own business!" 

'* All right, father; keep your hair on," Silas remarked^ 
el^antly. ** As you say, it's no business of mine." 

But as he walked along, he scanned the troubled, haggard 
face beside him with a cunning scrutiny. 

The next day the famous Sir Charles Sunford came down 
from London; bi^t he could do nothing, and only confirmed 
the opinion of their family doctor. 

''Your uncle may be spared to you for some time, my 
lord," he said to Lord Norman, as he delicately folded the 
check for a hundred guineas and put it in his velvet pocket- 
book; *^ but I am afraid he will never recover the full use of 
his limbs, or speak distinctly." And as he shook hands he 
too was impressed by the emotion which the young man's 
face expres^d. 

The news spread rapidly, as bad news always does spread, 
and all his friends and neighbors came to call and inquire. 

Lord Norman saw them, and they all were touched by the 
evident sincerity of his grief. 

" You see, 1 feel it very acutely, because — ^well, because 
we've been — ^been apart so long. I'm not going to say whose 
iknlt it was, where it liesj but — but it is very hard upon ma 
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loat he shoiAd be stricken thus just when I might haire 
cheered his declining years/' he said to Lady Femdale. 

** Yoa may do that now/' she murmured. '^ He recognizes 
you; it will comfort him to know that yon are with him. 

** Ah, I trust so— I trust sol" he answered. 

Late in the afternoon Lady Delamoor and Sybil arrived. 

The countess was pale to the lips, and for some minutes 
could not speak. Lord Norman held her hand and Sybil's — 
the latter with a gentle pressure. 

" Do not grieve, dear Lady Delamoor," he murmured; '* he 
is in no pain — Sir Charles assured me of that Pray, pray do 
not erievel" 

"We feel for you so much. Lord Norman," murmured 
Sybil 9 sinking into a chair ajid clasping her hands. 

" Your sympathy is very precious to me," he whispered, 
bending over her. ** It leaas me to believe, to hope^ that you 
will remember my loneliness — ^for indeed I shall be veiy 
lonely in this great house. I have no friends, you see. I am 
quite a stranger to you alL" 

" Oh, no, no I" she whispered, looking up at him with a 
tender expression in her blue eyes. " Not to usi Have you 
forgotten — " 

He let his hand slide down the arm of the chair till it 
touched her hand. " No, I have not forgotten. Sometimes 
I wish I could. But I was only a boy then — a stunid brute of 
a boy. But you remember that, dear Lady Sybil." 

He would not allow them to go for some time, but begged 
them to remain as long as they could; and during the t^oIo 
of their visit he hover^ near Sybil, and on some pretext or 
other managed to touch her band once or twice again before 
she left 

As they drove away she looked out of the window at the 
great house. 

'* It is to be hoped poor Lord Chesney will not linger long, 
mamma," she said. 

Lady Delamoor looked up with a slight start Some tears 
had fallen, and her eyes were still wet " Are you quite 
heartless, Sybil?" she said, almost indignantly. 

Lady Sybil turned her widely opened eyes upon her. 

** Heartless? No, mamma! But surely it would be better 
that he should not linger in pain, unable to move and speak. 
I should be heartless toward both of them if I wished that." 

" You speak of both — ^you think only of onel" said Lady 
Delamoor, with a touch of bittemessi 
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But ifluf dyofl only shnigged her flhonlder^ «aid gased 
dreamily at the honse again. 

Before many days bsA passed — ^we might say boon — ^it was 
realized that, though the old king was not yet dead, the yomijg 
king had mounted to the throne, and that he intended to rma 
in royal fashion. On the third day he sent for Mr. Fletcher^ 
and receiyed him in the library^ leaning back in the earl'i 
fayorite chair. 

'' Oood-momin^, Mr. Fletcher,'' he said, pleasantly enough^ 
but with the unmistakable tone of the master. ** I naye sent 
for you because I think that I should know something of the 
estate. I hope to be acquainted with all its details m tima 
Please sit down.'' 

Mr. Fletcher took a chair and sat in silence, with downcast 
eyes, as if waiting. 




place 

** I understand, my lord," said Mr. Fletcher. ^' I expected 
that you would send for me, and I am prepared. I can giye 
you an account of the property — your property, I m^t ahnosfe 

aay." 

He took some papers from a bag in his hand. 

'^ Thank yen," said Lord Norman, with graye courteey. 
*' If you will leaye the list with me, I will go oyer it I am 
afraid that the earl has somewhat neglected — ^" 

Mr. Fletcher reddened. 

** I trust you will find that I haye been a fiiithful steward, 
my lord," be said, hastily. 

** Of course! There is no question of that," Lord Norman 
replied, promptly. ** I haye eyery confidence in you, Mr. 
Fletcher; and it's because of that confidence that 1 am going 
to speak quite candidly. I should like to make a few changes 
in this establishment" 

** Yes, my lord; changes?" 

'* T^^s. The stables do not please me. I should like to 
haye them rebuilt; and I haye written to London for an archi- 
tect" 

Mr. Fletcher's lips formed the word '' Already!" 

*' He will be down shortly. I shall commence at once. 
And, of course, when the stables are finished — ^before, indeed — 
I shall want a decent lot of horses. That is fU)solutely neces- 
sary. Now, I know what you are going to say — ^that all this 
JBeans a heavy outlay and increase expenditure. I know it 
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Y<m vonld say^ too^ that this mcreased expHsnditnre would, 
perhaps, annoy the earl, if he reoovered consciousness.'' 

** Yea/' said Mr. iletcber. ** I was going to say so, m; 
lord.'* 

** Just so. Bat if I am going to spend in one direction, I 
must saye in others. You must help me, Mr* Fletcher. 
What do you think we can cut down?'' 

The old man looked beyond the handsome face of the young 
one. 

*' There is no need — ^" he began. 

** Oh, but we musti" broke in Lord Norman* ** I have set 
my heart upon the new stable and the horses, but I am deter- 
mmed to make up for their cost by retrenchment of some 
kind. Let me se^— ah, yesl those palm-houses and tropical 
oonsenratories, or whateyer it is you call them. Now, I tnink 
there is a tremendous waste of money there." 

Mr. Fletcher stared at him. 

^' Glose the palm-houses?*' he said, haskily. '' They have 
been the pride of the Chase; they are famous. People come 
from the other end of the world to see them." 

Lord Norman smiled. 

** I fail to see that that is any reason for our retaining 
them," he sfud, dryly. " Why ishould I — we — keep a free 
show for the whole of the world to stare at? I hate having 
strangers hanging round the place. We will close the houses, 
Mr. Fletcher, or, if we don't close them, we will manage 
them more economically. For instance, the old gentleman, 
Mr. — Mr. — ^what is his name? of whom I was speaking the 
other night — Mr. Gk>rdon; we will get rid of him. You know 
my idea — a smart young fellow at half Mr. Gordon's salary. 
There are plenty of such young fellows to be found. Yes; 
give Mr. Gk)rdon notice— nahort notice." 

Mr. Fletcher, his wrinkled face twitching, looked at his 

master. 

^* Of course, he must have some compensation. Write him 

a check for, say, a hundred pounds, and break it to him 

gently; the dieck will help you." 

There was a moment's silence, then Fletcher said: 
*^ Very good, my lord* Is there anything else, your lord- 
Lord Norman yawned and stretched himself. 

** No, I think not. You can leave those papers. I aee Jon 
don't like the job I've set you," he ailded* 
'* No» my loid^ I do not," said Fletcher. 
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Loid Konnaii took up the papers as a sign that ilie widieiioo 
Was over. 

** Then yoaM better get it over as soon as possible. Tell 
him to4ay. The fact is, I shall want bis cotti^ for my stoi 
groom. oeeP . Oood-moming, Mr. Fletcher.'' 



OHAPTEB XX. 

Mb. Fletcheb walked slowly across the lawn to the small 
garden. Leaning on the gate was Silas, ffazing at the cottage. 

The father started. He had been waUdnff with bent head* 
and had not seen his son until he had come dose upon him. 

** I thought you were going up to London to-day?" he said* 

Silas colored and looked aside rather awkwardly. 

*' So I was/' he said; '* but I found by my letters that I 
could manage to stop for another day. Where are yon 
goingp" 

The old man jerked his head toward the cottage. 

** I'm going to ffive notice to old Gordon," he said, grimly. 

Silas started and stared at his father. 

"Notice? What for? When is he to go?" 

" His lordship does not require his services; he is to go 
now — at once." 

'^Theearll" 

'^The earl will riye no more orders," said Fletcher, 
grimly. " It is Lord Norman." 

Silas closed his thin lips and peered at his father's face. 

" He's began early," he said, with a short laugh. " I 
should like to know why — " 

Fletcher passed through the gate and entered his cottage, 
and after a moment or two Silas followed him stealthily. 

Madge came to the door. 

*' Is it you, Mr. Fletcher?" she said. " Please come in; 
grandfather is in the j)arlor." 

Fletcher just raisea his eyes and danced at her. 

" You are locking well. Miss Madge," he said, in his husky 
voice. 

" I am quite well," she said. " How is the earl to-day?" 

" The same as he was yesterday, and will be till the end 
comes," said Fletcher in exactly the same voice. 

Mr. Gordon looked up as they entered the narlor, and 
blinked at Fletcher inquiriugly. The table was uttered with 
specimens and drawings of flowers — the latter drawn and 
painted by Madge's own hand. She had been epgaged on • 
sketch when Fletcher knocked. 
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stood with his Ions; knuckles resting on the table^ 
ind blnrted out the news. It was not his way to break bad 
tidinffs gently, 

** Pm come to mre yon notice^ Mr. Oordon/' he said^ im- 
passiyely, and looking over the old man's head at a print on 
the wall 

Mr. Gk>rdon did not take in the full si^ficance of the cnrt 
sentence for a minute or so^ during which the ticking of the 
clock was the only sound in the room; but Madge understood, 
and her face went white as she put her arm protectingly 
round her grandfather's neck. 

" Qive me — " stammered Mr. Gordon. 

Fletcher nodded. 

" Yes,'' he said. ** His lordship — ^I mean Lord Norman—* 
is going to close the palm-houses.'^ 

^* Glose the palm-housesp" 

** Yes; he is goin? to kee}) a stud of horses instead." 

Mr. Gordon would have risen in astonishment and dismay, 
but Madge gently kept him in his seat, and he sunk back 
trembling. 

" I— I don't understand!" he faltered.' " It is so-hso sud- 
den." 

''Yes, it's sudden enough," said Fletcher. ''Trouble 
always comes suddenly. I'm afraid it will be rather incon- 
venient for you to turn out so soon, but it can't be helped, and 
his lordship hasn't forgotten to compensate you." 

He sat down at the table, and drawing out his check-book, 
filled in a check. 

" What — what is he doing, Madge?" asked Mr. Gordon^ 
helplessly. 

Madge shook her head. 

" I'm carrying out my instructions," said Fletcher, blotting 
the check deliberately, and then holding it out " I was tola 
to give you a hundred pounds, and his lordship's orders that 
you will leave the cottage as soon as possible. It's wanted for 
the new stud groom." 

Mr. Gk)rdon grasped the arm of his chair, and uttered a 
faint cry of bewildered grief. 

" Leave — ^leave the cottage?" he stammered. 

Fletcher rose. 

* Yes," he said, impassively as before. "I'm sorry, 
though it's not my place to say so. I only carry out my 
orders. If the earl had kept his senses — There's the check; 
better take it, and take care of it. Miss Madge." 
, Madge took it, and held it in her hand, but without looking 
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at it for a mosiient or two; then she tore it aorosB and aoroBB^ 
and slowly let the fragments fall from her hand, her gnmd* 
father's eyes watching them^ as they fell, with dull apathy. 

Fletcher started slishtly, and bent his brows upon ner. 

** Tell — tell Lord Norman/' said Madge, with a spot of red 
on either cheek, her lovely eyes glowing on the wrinkled face 
opposite her — '^ tell Lord Norman that he can have the 
cottage to-morrow; that my grandfather bitterly regrets that 
he is obliged to pass another night nnder any roof belonging 
to Lord Lechmere. Tell him that we are not slaves^ and that 
we woald rather die than accept his money. Tell him — '' 

She stopped, breathless and panting, and sinking on her 
knees, pnt her arms roand her grand&ther, and hid her face 
on his shoulder. Bat she regained her composure almost in a 
moment^ and kept back the threatened storm of tears. 

'^ Don't grieve, dear/' she murmured, consolingly, as if 
they were alone. '^ It is hard, T know. I know that yoa 
don't realize it yet — '* 

His eyes wandered round the familiar room, then rested on 
her beautiful face, and he bent his head and kissed her. 

Then the tears could no longer be kept back^ and hiding 
her face against his, she wept ouietly, though her whole 
frame shook with the suppressed sods. 

Fletcher looked from one to the other. 

" I'm sorry," he said. " You're a foolish girl to tear up 
that check. A hundred pounds is a good sum; and I 
shouldn't think vou'd got too much — " 

Madge raised her he{^ 

" Thank you for your sympathy, Mr. Fletcher," she said^ 
with quiet dignity as she battled with her tears. ^' ^ill yoa 
please give Lord Norman my — our — message?" 

Fletcher took up his hat, stared at the opposite wall for 
awhile abstractedly, then without a word went out. Almost 
immediately afterward Silas entered, and entered so noise- 
lessly that neither of the two persons cowering under this 
'* thunder-bolt from the clear blue " heard him until he spoke. 

" Miss Gordon's done the right thing, Mr. Gordon,^' he 
said. " You ought to be proud of herl" 

Madge started, and looked round at him, and the old man 
stared at him dully. 

** I beg your pardon for intruding at such a moment. Miss 
Madge," he went on in a low voice, and with downcast eyea^ 
'^ though — though it's just at such times as these that a friend 
alight be permitted to intrude." 

^ You know — " said Madfi:e. almost inaudibly*. 
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'' Tes^^' h6 oM, apologetically. ** I happened to be passmg^ 
and— and — and I was iw> taken aback by what I heara to go^ 
till it was too late. And if you'd forgive me for saying so^ 
rm glad I did stay/' 

Madge rose and smoothed her hair, her bosom still heaving, 
her eyes wet with tears, reminding Mr. Silas, as he glanced at 
her covertly, of a beaatif nl picture he had seen in one of the 
London prmt shops. 

** I always thought that Lord Norman was a beast — '' He 
stopped and changed his tone as Mad^e started; for his words 
had recalled tiio boyish ^narreL '^But I won't abase my 
father's employer, thou^ if I had my way he wouldn't be his 
employer long. What 1 came in for, Mr. Gtordon, was to say 
that — ^that I wish you'd let me help vou — " 

The blood rose to Madge's pale face, and her eyes turned 
upon Silas's with a proud refusal in them. 

** No, no! I don't mean in that way. Miss Madge. I 
wouldn't presume to offer — ^to offer — money — What I meant 
was that, as you've got to go — " 

Madge's lips quivered. 

— " And at once, perhaps vou'd let me try and help you — 
Mr. Gordon — ^as any other friend might do. Yoa see," he 
went on cheerfully, and in a kind of matter-of-fact way, 
** Mr. Gordon's been living here, in this out-of-the-way place, 
80 lon^ " — Madge sighed and her grandfather moaned and 
hung his head — ^* that he's lost his ousiness ways, if he ever 
had any. Now," with a smile and a perky jerk of his head, 
** I'm a business man, and when there^s a difficulty I can see 
my way through it — or I'd know the reason why." 

" You are very good," said Madge, in a low voice; " but 
you can not help us." 

" Oh, but I uiink I can. I'm sure I can if you'll let me," 
he said. '^ I don't suppose you have many friends?" he 
added, half interrogatively. 

Madge diook her head. 

*^ No," she said, ** we haven't any friends, excepting those 
in the village, and — and those we must leave." 

" Well," he said, humbly, ** vou've one friend, at any rate. 
Miss Madge. Now, look here, Mr. G<)rdon — " 

The old gentleman started; he had not grasped a single 
word; the blow had crushed all the intelligence out of him, 
and he still sat unconsciously turning over a specimen. 

'' Well, I won't trouble you," said Silas. ^^ Miss Madge 
nd I will talk it ovei;" 
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He signed to Madge to follow him into the hall^ and Madge 
almost meohanically did so. 

'' It's just this^ yon see/' said SQas, in a low Toioe— thon^h 
he mi^t as well have spoken alood; ''the qaestion is; 
What's the best thine to doP That's what we always ask 
onrselyes in the city when we're in a tight place." 

** We most leave here at once. Grandfather must find 
another sitaation/' she said^ sadly. 

** Well, perhaps so; thoagh I'm not so snre about another 
situation/' said Silas, thoughtfully. '' Your grandfather is 
getting old — " 

Madge winced, and lifted her beautiful eyes to him piteously. 

** I mean old for that kind of thing. Kow, I'll ten you my 
plan — ^for I've got a plan, Madge. We always hare in the 
city, you know. Why shouldn't we take him to LondonP' 

^' To London?" Madge almost started. 

Silas watched her with suppressed eagerness. 

" Yes/' he said, " to London." 

''There are no gardens there, are there?" she said, 
anxiously. 

" Well, there are plenty of them, for that matter," he said. 
" But I wasn't thiuKing of the gardens. Isn't your grand- 
father writing a book — a work on botany?" 

" Yes, oh, yesl" said Madge. '* I had forgotten." 

"There yon are, you see?" he said, triumphantly. 
" That's where a clear head comes in. I hadn't forgotten it. 
Well, that book, when it's finished, will be worth money. 
It's as likely as not that he'll make more money out of it 
thfloi he had made out of the kind of berth he has had here." 

" And — ^and he is so fond of writing/' murmured Madge. 

" Just so,'^ said Fletcher. " It's far more suitable work 
for him. Now, what Ipropoae is, that you should go into 
lodgings in London." He paused a second or so. "I know 

est the sort of rooms you want. They're near the British 
useum." 

'^ The British Museum?" 

" Yes, where the library is, and where Mr. Gordon could 
go and study, and all that He'll BOca finish Ins book up 
there, and sell it for a lot of money." 

Madge, with her wonderful eyes fixed dreamily and hope- 
fully — ^far, far beyond Silas Fletcher's f aoe-Hsighed softly. 

^' And I could help him," she murmured more to herself 
than to him. " I could make the drawings." 

^' Ot course you could," said Silas, ^' and make a great 
deal of money m, other ways. Ah» London is the place for 
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derer people. Miss Madge.'' He had almost added, ^* Look 
at mer' but stopped himself in time. ** Well, what do you 
think of it? Wt it a fine i)lan?" 

Madge looked ronnd and sighed. 

^' To leave it all!'' she mnrmnred, too softly for Mr. SilaB 
to hear her. 

** I suppose," he said, looking at the ground, *^ that you'd 
like to leave at once." 

'^ At onoe? Oh, yes, at oncel" she said. 

** I dare say Lonl Norman would let you remain a week or 
two if you asked him," he suggested, glancing at her sideways. 

Madge's hands clinched at her side. 

" I would not ask him if — if — my life depended on it. Mr. 
Fletcher" — ^her breath came and went spasmodically — 
** please do not mention Lord Norman's name to me a^ain." 

^* I won't — I won't. Miss Madge," he responded. ^* I can 
quite understand. Why shouldn't you eo to-morrow? I 
suppose there's nothing to prevent you. The furniture could 
be sent afterward." 

** I — I think it is the earl's," said Madge, wearily. '^ I 
don't know. I'm afraid my grandfather haraly knows." 

** Let the furniture go," said Silas, with a wave of his big 
white hand. ** Let it go. Look here, Miss Madge. You set 
your things together and go up to London to-morrow. I'll 
telegraph to the landlady of the rooms I spoke of, and we'll 
have everytiiing ready for you by the time you arrive. I'm 
going up to London to-morrow. I may lust as well go by the 
same train, and keep you — ^your firrandfather — company.'^ 

Madge leaned against the wall, her hand clasped tightly, 
her eyes fixed on the familiar, the beloved, view framed by 
the door- way. 

To-morrow she would look at it for the last time I 

She fought the tears hard; but the beautiful eyes were 
moist as she turned them to Silas Fletcher. 

** You are very good to think of all this — of everything,'^ 
she murmured. 

^* Not a bit of it," said Silas. ** It's just what any one 
would da And — and "-r-he shuffled his big feet in their 

etent boots awkwardly — " if — ^if you — ^if Mr. Gordon — should 
in want of any money — I Imow that it does happen so 
sometimes-" ^ ^ "^^ 

The red flamed again in Madge's face. 
" Oh, no— nol" she murmured, ** there is some money**— it 
IS liot much — ^but it is enough for the present, and you say-* 
you ara aura that my grand&ther's book— that I oan eam-«^' 
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** Quite snreP he exclaimed. ''D<»i't joa have any fettf 
or doubt on that soore. I won't keep yon any longer; yoa 
mast have a bit to do, packing and all that. I'll meet you 
at the station at 10. 15 to-morrow. Keep up yonr spiritc^ Miss 
Madge. It will all come right P' 

He held out his hand — ^the big white hand, which matched 
so badly with his thin figare— -and it closed npon the one 
Madge rave him with an nnpleasant pressure. 

Bat Madge did not notice it; all her thoughts were of her 
grandfather. When she returned to the parlor she f oand him 
sitting in mach the same attitude in which she had left him, 
and when she outlined Silas Fletcher's plans, he neither 
expressed assent nor dissent, but apathetically nodded, as if 
their future had passed beyond his controL 

The remainder of the day, and far into the night, Mad^ 
spent partly in packing, and for the rest in sorronnul reyene. 

Her boy-lover had not only ceased to love her, but was eager 
to tarn her and her grandfather adrift on the world I 

After a fitfal sleep of a few hours, during which she 
dreamed of Lord Norman as he sat beside her years ago on the 

krden-seat, she rose, and completed her preparations for 

rht. 

[er grandfather came down to breakfast with the absent, 
preoccupied expression on his face which was habitual to him, 
and it was not until she had recalled to him the scene with 
Mr. Fletcher that he realized that they were leaving the cot- 
tage forever; and even then he only sighed and looked round 
the little room with a sad wistfulness. 

At half past nine a fly came to the door — Silas had remem- 
bered to omer it, though she had not 

Before entering it Madge looked round the small garden. 
Instinctively her eyes sought the old rustic seat, and she shud- 
dered. Little the worse for time, that bench remained the 
same; but how changed was Lord Norman since he had sat on 
it beside her! 

She could not trust herself to bid good-bye to the village 
folk, and hid her face in her hands as they drove past the 
cottages in which she had so often been the ministering angel 
when pain and sorrow were present 

As for her grandfather, he seemed to have lost all conscious- 
ness of their position, and appeared to be unable to realize 
that he was bidding farewell to his beloved gardens and hot- 
houses. 

At the station Silas awaited them. He got their tickets— 
lor whidi Madge paid— flfid put them in a thizd-class carriage. 
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irith an the ozperience of a frequent traveler; and during the 
irhole of the joamey — a long and wearisome jonmey for 
Madge — ^he was nnobtmsiyely but constantly attentive. 

They reached London at nightfall^ and the four-wheel cab 
sonve^ed them to their lodgings. As Silas had said^ they 
were m Bloomsbnry^ and near the Britirii Museum. 

The landlady^ a motherly kind of woman^ received them» 
and did her best — it was not her first experience of " country 
folk/' as she called them — to make them comfortable. She 
had prepared a Idnd of '* high tea '' for them, and assured 
Madffe— Madge, confused and bewildered bv the noise of the 
London streets — that the beds were well aired, and that 
'^ everything was as clean as clean could be." 

Silas superintended the carrying up of the boxes from the 
oab, but declined Madge's invitation to tea. 

*• You'll like to be quiet, and by yourselves,'* he said, with 
a knowing smile. *^ But perhaps you'll let me look in to- 
morrow and see how you are getting on," he added, as he held 
out his hand. 

Mad^e took it with something like a nang of self-reproach. 
She had loved — in girlish fashion — Lora Norman, and he had 
turned her grandfather and herself out of house and home. 
She had disHked and mistrusted Silas Fletcher, and he had 
proved their only friend 1 

^' I am trying to find some words in which to thank yon^ 
Mr. Fletcher," she said, with a smile on her tremcdous lips. 

** Oh, I've done nothing — ^no more than any friend would 
dol" he said, with a laugfc '* Qood-niffht." 

But as he walked down Hart Street, Bloomsbuiy, a smile of 
satisfaction and triumph curved his thin lips. 

** I've managed this pretty well, I think," he murmured. 
** If I don't make a very great mistake, you are caught and 
caged, my proud beauty!'' 



CHAPTER XXL 

Madge lay awake that first night in the great city which 
never sleeps. She felt terribly lonely and perfectly helpless. 
There seemed to be no air in the room, though it was not a 
bad size for a London lodging-house; and the dull, incessant 
rattle of the night cabs and the rumble of the market wagons 
beat upon her weary brain. 

The house in which Silas had engaged rooms for them was 
in a little ctd'^e^ac^ called Hardmg Street, leading oat ol 
HartStwrti 
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It mm, oomparatiyely speaking, ^oiet — ^fhere wean cnly 
about half a dozen hooBes in it — and it was perfectly respect- 
able, though rather (primy and dingy. A doctor, with a small 
** beginning *' practice, lived in one, and a dress-maker in 
another; the rest were lodging-houses, each displaying the 
ffttnilmr card with *' Apartments '' on it in the window. 

Every house, Madge thought, must at least have owned two 
cats, judjring by the number which prowled around, serenad- 
ingand ^ghting. 

She was awakened in the morning from a fitful slumber by 
file shrill cry of the milkman, and drawing her blind a little 
aside, she looked through her window. 

The room was at the back of the house, and overlooked a 
small yard belonging to it and the yards and backs of other 
houses. 

To her, accustomed to the sweet prettiness of the small 
garden and the ornate grandeur of the great Ghesney gardens, 
we view looked saualid, and she was shrinking back, appalled^ 
when some objects in one of the yards caught and neld her 
attention. These were great blocks of stone or marble 
laassed in Titanic confusion, as if some giant had grown 
weary of carrying them, and had thrown them down care- 
lesdy. 

Just beyond the yard, and belonging to it, she saw a kind 
of workshop with a glass roof, and from the workshop came 
a pi^uliar sound. 

Dhe puzzled over it for some time, then solved the enigma. 
The workshop was a scuIptor^s studio, and the huge blocks of 
stone and marble were his rough materiaL 

Adjoining the sculptor's yam was a horse-dealer's premises, 
with a short ride covered with tan. A couple of men were 
exercising some horses, and the sight of the animals was grate- 
ful to her, for it recalled the country in a vague way. 

The prospect was very dismal, and as she looked, Madge 
wondered whether this could really be a marvelous city paved 
with sold, and inhabited by all that was bright and beauti- 
ful — we city she had read of in so many books. 

She dressed quickly, and went down to the sitting-room. 

The breakfast was being laid by a diminutive servant-girl, 
who looked as if die had been too suddenly aroused from 
deep — as doubtless she had been — and who had three distinct 
smudges of soot on her rather pretty face. 

** &x)d-]iioming,'' said Madge, just as she would have 
fcpoken to one of ner village school-children. ** Let me h^lp 
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The girl cooked her head like a London sparrow, and 

Slanoed at her sideways, pausing with a cap and sancer in her 
and. 

** 'EIp meP' she said, with a beautiful cockney drawL 
" Wot for? Lor* bless you, miss, I don't want no 'eip/' 

''You are one of the maid-senrants, I sup^osep'^ said 
Madge, setting straight the breakfast tUngs, which the girl 
had huddled together on the tray, that had once borne a 
lovely landscape in impossible colors, but of which only very 
f ague traces remained. 

" One of 'emr* said the girl, with a grin. " I'm the only 
•ne, miss.'' 

" The only one — ^for this big house?" Madge could not help 
exclaiming. 

The girl ^nned again, and dropped some knives and forks 
into their places with a clatter. 

'' Yes, miss, I'm the only one; and I does it all excepting 
the cooking — Mrs. Poison does that — and sometimes we nas a 
charwoman in, mostly on Saturdays, just to clean up; not but 
what I could do it, for I'm as strong as a 'orse, as I often 
tells Mrs. Poison; but she will 'ave her." 

Madge found it rather difficult to follow the girl, not only 
by reason of the misplaced '' h's," but also because the sen* 
tences were spoken without anv punctuation whatsoever. 

" There must be a great deal for you to do," she said in her 
gentle voice. " Will you tell me your name?" 

"'Tilda/' said the girl, pleasantly. "Sometimes I'm 
called 'Tilly, and sometimes, when Mrs. Poison's cross, it's 
Mertilda. I like 'Tilda best. " 

" Then I will call you 'Tilda," said Madge. 

" And what's your name, miss?" asked ^Tilda. 

Madge told her. 

" Well, I like it," remarked 'Tilda, after a moment of 
cautious reflection. " And you're real gentlefolks, you and 
your CTandfather, ain't you? Leastways I 'card that gentle- 
man, Mr. Fletcher, tell the missus so, and I see'd it was true 
the moment I clapped heyes on you. Lor' bless me, I can 
tell I There's a real gentleman lodges on the ground floor, 
though he is only a scalper." 

" A what?" said Maage, looking round from her operation 
of coaxing the sullen fire into a blaze. 

" A scalper — wot carves things in marble. His stoodio ia 
just behind the *ouse." 
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OhI a sculptor, you mean," said Madge. 

Yeq. I dare say that's it." <^«sented ^Tilda» with 
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<80iaplaoenoy. ''Hare yoa going tohaye wbite lump sogv 
tr brownP'' 

** White—I don't know. Why do yon ask?'' said Madge. 

^ Oh, because there's three halfpence a pound diffeiencev*^ 
leplied Tilda, shrewdly. 

** Then we will have brown^'' said Madge. 

'Tilda eyed her keenly. 

'' All riffht, miss," she said. ** I aUas asks that question^ 
and then I knows whether the lodgers are flush or not" 

'' Are — are what?" asked Madge, with a puzzled stare. 

'' Whetlier they're well ofF or not If you're weU off yoa 
turn up your nose at brown; nothing but white lump is good 
enough for you. " 

'' I see/' said Madge. '* But we are not well off, 'Tilda; 
therefore, we'll have brown." 

'' All right, miss. I'll have the breakfast ready in another 
ten minutes or sa Shall I give your grandpa a callp" 

** No, thank you," said Madge. She put the rest of the 
breakfast things into something like order, then went to her 
grandfather's room. He did not answer her Imock, and die 
entered softly. 

The old man was deeping as peacefully and soundly as an 
infant She bent over him, and murmured a prayer, then 
went dowuHBtairs again. 

'Tilda had brought up the breakfast It consisted of a 
couple of eggs, two thin slices of bacon, and a couple of pieces 
of toast 

Madffe set them down to the fire to keep warm, and pres- 
ently Mr. Oordon came down. 

It would have been evident to less lovingly acute eyes than 
Madge's that he had not yet recovered the diock of his sudden 
dismissal and removal from the Ghase. 

He took his morning kiss, and looked round the dingj 
room with the same apathy with which he had received Aul 
Fletcher's notice, and sunk with a sigh into the chair Madge 
drew up to the table for him. 

** Have you dept well, dear?" die asked. 

** Yes, yes," he said, pushing the white hair from his fore- 
head. ^* Oh, yes. And so we are in London, Madge!" and 
he d^hed. 

** xes, grandfather," die said as cheerfully as she could. 
** This is our first day. Yuu must make a good breakfast, 
because we must go out presently and find the Britub 
Museum, where the great reading-room is, yoa know*'' 
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** I know where it is; I used to read tbaie h gnat deaL 
Bat — but I've foi^tten.'* 

He nodded abstractedly and turned to the table. But she 
saw with dismay that he only made a pretense of eating, and 
that his hands trembled as they held the cup and broke the 
bread. 

'^ We will go to the park before we find the readmg-room, 
dear,'' she said. '' I am afraid there will not be many 
flowers there now " — ^poor Madge, she had no conception of a 
London park in winter! — '^ but there will be the trees and the 
shrubs, and Mr. Silas says they are some of them very fine.'' 

^* Yea, yes," he said, mdifiFerently. ^* When is Silas coming 
again?" 

*' I don't know, grandfather. We must not expect him to 
oome very often. He is a very busy man, you know, and can 
not have much time to waste. He has been very kind 
already — " 

^' Yes," he said, with drooping head. '' He has been a 
true friend, our only friend." 

When they had breakfasted, Madge, with some difficulty, 
persuaded him to ^ out The noise of the crowded streets 
confused her and distressed him, and she inquired her way to 
Hyde Park, and got there as soon as possible. 

Although there was no fog, it was a moist, muggy day*^ 
who, that has once experien^ it, will ever forget a "Novem- 
ber in LondouP — and hy contrast with the bustling streets;, 
the park, with its great bare trees and emerald grass — ^the 
sooty atmosphere of a great city is good for grass, and London 
grows it far greener than it can be obtained in the country — 
seemed Paradise. 

Mr. Gordon began to look about him after awhile, and to 
examine th» trees and shrubs, while Madge sat on one of the 
seats, and gave the reins to reverie. 

Many ox the passers-by looked at the graceful figure and 
lovely face, with its sad expression, and wondered who and 
what she was; and once a man, who wore the mvh of a gen- 
tleman, approached her with an insidious smue; but as the 
clear, gray-blue eyes were raised, he shrunk back and hurried 
on, ashamed; for once, in his Ufe, at any rate. 

Mr. Ck>rdon was loath to leave the park, and sighed when 
they got into the turmoil of the great thoroughfare a^ain. 

" We must go there every &y, Madge,'' he said, with a 
sigh. ** One feels as if one could not breathe in these 
streets — as if every breath one drew robbed one's fellow-mor^ 
tab in this throng. Thej call this lifel" He looked round 
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Um as aonie cne jostled against him. *' It is worn Uma 
deathr' 

In tlie altomoon Madge took him to the British Moseiim 
libnury. As he had said, he had quite f oi^otten where it 
was. At siffht of the great domed room^ with its tiers upon 
tiers of books and lines of sQent students, the old man's &ce 
briffhtenedy and he sunk into (me of the Inxnrioos leather- 
paaded chiurs before a desk with a sigh of contentment. An 
attendant brought him a botanical bM>k he asked for, and he 
was soon lost in its pages. Madge sat beside him, as she had 
sat in the park, for some time; then it occurred to her that 
die might leave him while she did some necessary shopping, 
and arranged the sitting-room out of its hideous formality. 

*^ Yes, yes, I will wait here till you come back; you need 
not hurry. It closes at five, and if yon are not back by then 
I will wait outside by tiie gate. There is a passage here on 
conifers which I believe to be totally incorrect. I must have 
some more books,'' and he wrote tlie necessary slip with rapt 
eagerness. 

Jdadge, feeling that she could leave him with perfect safety, 
went out into the street again. 

The winter evening was dosinff in, the shops were lighting 
up, a great and terrible sense of loneliness fell upon her; but 
she put it from her, and striving to concentrate ner thoughts 
upon the trivial duties which, iSfcer all, are the all-important 
ones of life, she hurried over her shopping and got back to 
Harding Street 

As ste stood waiting for the door to open, a gentieman came 
up the steps, and, raising his hat, said: 

** Pardon me, have you knocked?" 

He was a manpast middle age, with large features and & 
leonine head. His hair, of iron gray, was thick and long, 
and his eyes large and expressive. There were many lines 
on his face — ^lines which told of much hard work and fierce 
struggling, but the mouth under the heavy mustache was a 
kinmy one, and the voice, though deep and rather abrupt, 
was gentle. 

His eyes rested on Madge's face with a kind of compre- 
hensive glance, then looked dreamily beypnd her. 

Madge said she had knocked, and presently 'Tilda opened 
the door. The smuts were still on her face, and so also was 
the expression of good-tempered shrewdness. 

" On, it's you, miss," she said, ** and you, too, Mr. Gerard." 

'' Yes, 'Tiida»" he said; then he glwced »*- ^s^oa- taking 
€ffhishab 
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^icoa are our new lodger, madameP'' he said. 

^* Yeo,** die assented, and he stood aside for her to pass. 

** That was the scalper,'' said 'Tilda, following Madge into 
ibit sitting-room. 

** The sonlptorP He seems a yei^ pleasant gentleman. And 
now, 'Tilda, if yon oan spare five minutes — only five minates — 
I want you to help me move the sofa and the sideboard." 

** Lor* bless me, wot for, miss? Ain't they very well wh'*'^ 
they are?" 

*^ It is only a whim of mine," said Madse, persuasively. 
** Never mind; you must just humor me. See, I want the 
sideboard where the light falls on it, and the sofa in that 
corner, so that I can put the arm-chair near the fire for my 
grandfather; we must be quick, for I left him in the museum. 
Thank you---^ou are yery kind not to mind the trouble I'm 
giving you, 'Tilda." 

'Tu(& stared with all her eyes. 

**Well, I neverl" she exclaimed. "To think of your 
talking like that! Why, it ain't no trouble. You should see 
the trouble some of 'em gives me! It's ^ 'Tilda, do this,' and 
' 'THda, do that, and look sharp about it, d'ye hear?' and 
the missis that sharp and short with me when she's cross. 
It's only Mr. Geram who ever gives me a ' Please ' or a 
' Thank you, 'Tilda;' and I'd do anything for him, and so I 
would for you, miss, specially when you speaks to me in that 
nice soft Toice of yours. Trouble! Not much!" 

In half an hour Madge, with 'Tilda's willing and almost 
enthusiastic assistance, had made the hitherto appallingly un« 
comfortable room quite cozy; then she went off to the 
museum to fetch Mr. Oordon. 

She found him as she had left him, absorbed in his booK, 
and she waited patiently till the clock struck the hour of 
closing. ^ 

He was so absorbed that he walked through the street liKe a 
man in a dream, and did not notice the changed aspect of 
the room; but he sunk into the arm-chair with a sigh, and 
warmed lus hands at the fire with an air of contentment 

All through the tea-time he talked of the passage on 
conifers whicm he had been studying; and when the tea-things 
were cleared away he asked Madge to get him his manuscript) 
and specimens. 

" I must ffet to work," he said, dreamily; ** I must get thi* 
book finished; as Silas says, it will bring us some money — " 

Before he had finished the sentence 'Tilda opened the doo;^ 
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** Heroes uie gentleman oome to see yon^ jodaa/' thd nli, bf 
WW of annonnoement^ and Silas entered. 

He was in eyening-dresB^ and looked almoet — almost — m 
gentleman. He carried a small bunch of flowers. ESs sham 
eyes scanned the room^ and he noticed the change in k 
instantly. 

'^How do yon do, Mr. Gordon? How do yon do. Miss 
MadgeP I say, yon look cozyt You've made the room look 
quite differenti I thought yon would. Why, it looks quite 
hon\e-like already! I thought I'd just look m as I was pass* 
ing — ^I'm going down to a swell city dinner — and see how you 
were getting on. You're lookine first-rate, Mr. Gordon; and 
the same to you. Miss Madee, if I may baj so," and he bowed 
expressiyely to Mad^ as he took a cluur. ** I've brought 
you a few flowers, Mr. Gordon. It occurred to me that you 
wouldn't flnd many growing round Bloomsbury Square," and 
he offered the bunch, with a ^n. 

The old man took them with an absent nod, and examined 
them. 

** Orchidsr^ he murmured. '* Where did yon get them? 
They are rare." 

'' Ohy I hunted 'em up," said Silas, with a wink and a smile 
of satififaction, ** and there's plenty more where they came 
from." 

He glanced at the table littered with books, papers, and 
specimens. 

^* Been at work, I see. That's right You must get that 
famous book of yours finished as soon as possible." 

'* Yes, yes," murmured the old man. 

** It's aoout the book that I dropped in this eyening," Silas 
went on, addressing Mr. Gordon, but looking sideways at 
Madge as she bent oyer her jpainting. *^ It struck me that I 
might be of some use to you m the matter of that book. You 
see, you authors are neyer business men. It stands to reason 
that you couldn't be. The two things, writing books and 
business, don't go together, do they?" 

Mr. Gtordon blinkS at him, and nodded. 

** Well, I'm a practical man, and I fancy you'd better leaye 
the business of the publishinff to me. When it's finished — ^it's 
pretty nearly done, isn't it?*' 

" Nearly, yes; nearly." 

** Very well, then. When it's finished, I'll take it and dis- 
pose of it for you. I can do that kind of thing a great deal 
oetter than jou can, don't you think so. Miss MadfeP'^ 

Madge raised her graye eyes. 
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" •'Yes, I think sa You are very kind, Mr. Fletcher—** 

** Not a bit of it/' he broke in. " It's no trouble to me, 
nd yon'll see I'll manage it all right, and in abont half the 
time Mr. Gordon would take. We'll have that book out in a 
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ere was a pause, during which he watched Madce's faoo 
as she bent over the drawing; then he said, in a casufu way: 

** 1 don't know whether you are fond of theaters and con- 
certs, and that kind of thic^. Miss Madge?" 

Madse looked up with a smile. 

*^ I wink I should be, but I have neyer been to any, except- 
ing the Tillage concerts." 

Mr. Silas smiled disdainfully. 

*' Oh, they're nothing!" he said. '' Tou want to see the 
Iiondon theaters, and hear a concert at SL James's HalL 
By the way, I've tickets for to-morrow night — ^three ticketiEh^ 
if you'd care to ga" 

Madge shook her head. 

** Tmmk you yery much," she said, gently but firmlyj 
*' but grand&ther is not strong enough." 

Mr. Silas bit his lipw 

** Oh, all right," he sud. '' Another time, ptrhaps. Well, 
I must be goin^." But he still sat on, talking principally to 
the old man, but watching Madge with covert wisnulness, 
the *^ passion's hunger," which tortures itself by the sight <^ 
that for which it craves. 

Madge was very silent; she told herself that he had proved 
himself a true friend in their hour of need, that she ought to 
be grateful, but — ^but she felt a sense of relief when he rose 
and took his leave. 

He came nearly every evening, and nearly always brought 
some present in his hsjid. For some time the present was 
always for Mr. Gk)rdon» and generally took the inoffensive form 
of flowers, or some new-fashioned writing materials. He 
brought a patent reading-lamp one nisht, and a wonderful 
s^lographic pen on another; and Mr. Gordon received ttiem 
with absent-minded civility, and invariably forgot all about 
them or where they came from before l^las even left the 
bouse. 

But one evening Silas struggled with an evident embarrass* 
ment and nervousness, and iSter fidgeting with his leg tuA 
beating the devil's tattoo softly on me side of his chair, ho 
rested his elbows on the table, and bending torwaxd to 
Madfie, who was hard at needle- work, said: 

** You've lost your brooch. Miss MadgCj bavoQ^t yoaf 
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^My bfoochp Ob, ye& I think I must have diopped ft 

in the street the other day. It is of no oonseqnenoe; it was 
only a small silver one of little value/* 

** I remember it,'' he said. Every one of her few simple^ 
inexpensive ornaments and trinkets was stored in his memory. 
'^ I noticed the other night that yon hadn't sot it on, and— 
and " — he slid his hand into his pocket and brought out a 
small case — ** and I thought, perhaps, yon would like to have 
one in its place." 

He opened the case, and with a would-be careless air puahed 
it along the table to her. 

Maige colored hotly, and she shrunk back as if the plain 
And simple ornament — Mr. Silas had been too shrewd to 
venture on diamonds — ^were going to bite her. *;; 

'^ Oh^ no, no, thank yoal ' she said, trying to force some 

Satitude into her voice. ** Oh, no. I — I could not take it," 
e added, as she saw Silas redden and then grow pale. 

" I don't know why you shouldn't," he said, rather sul* 
lenly, his voice thickening. ^^ I suppose there's no harm in 
a fellow giving a lady a little two-halipenny present like that, 
just to show bis — his friendship for her." 

Madge had recovered her composure while he had been 
apeakiiig. She took up the brooch and looked at it. 

** It is very pretty, and it is very kind of yon to think of it, 
but I can not accept it; and, besides, there was no need of 
such evidence of your friendship; you have pr6ved it so often 
by your kindness to my grandfather." 

Her voice softened as she looked over at the white head bent 
over the book; and Mr. Silas was unwise enough to think that 
she might relent. 

^^ Oh, come," he said, in what he thought was a persuasive 
tone, ^' I wouldn't make a fuss about it if I were you. Just 
you take it. Miss Madge, just to — to please me." 

Madge's face grew colder. 

'^ I can not take it, even to please yon, Mr. Fletcher," she 
said. ^^ Do not ask me; pray do not ask me!" 

" Oh, very well!" he said, swallowing the oath which nearly 
rose to his lips. " Don't be angry; it's of no consequence," 
and he snapped the case to and put in in his pocket. ** How 
is the book getting on, Mr. Gordon?" 

The old man blinked up at him eagerly. 

^^A few days more,'' he said. ''Give me a few days 
morel" 

Silas nodded with a smile. 

'' £'11 give you another week," he said. I'mgioiKigio run 
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into the ooontry on a matter of boBinesB^ and I dmVt be 
back before then.'' 

Madge tried hard not to feel glad. 

" When I come back I'll run in and see if it's finished; and 
if it is — ^welly we'll ha^e a little dinner tc^ether at one of tbB 
restaurants. You won't object to that, Miss Madge?" 

' Oh> no," she said, going over to the old man and putting 
her arm round his neck. ^^ Grandfather will like Uiat, I'm 
sure. It is very good of you, Mr. Fletcher." 

** And won't you like it, too?" he said, o£F his guard for a 
moment. 

*^ I like anything he likes," she said, quietly. 

When Mr. Silas got outside he stood at the comer of Hard- 
ing Street and swore for full a minute, and a girl happening 
to pass, he thrust the brooch in its case into her hand, with: 

" There's something for youl" and hurried on, leaving her 
rooted to the pavement with not unnatural amazement. 

He did not go into the country on business, but remained 
in London and although he did not visit the Oordons, he 
haunted Harding Street after dark with a persistence worthy 
of the most modem and approved of ghosts. 

He could not keep away from the vicinity of the house that 
held that which Mr. Silas Fletcher desired even more than 
money. 

Bad and mean men are supposed to be incapable of love. 
Of love in the highest and best sense of the word they may be, 
but of a passion which inthralls them body and soul they cer- 
tainly are capable; and such a passion had got Mr. Silas 
Fletdier tightly in its cruel and merciless clutches. 

Mean of som, cunning and unscrupulous as he was, it is to 
be hoped that the reader may find a httle pity for him — ^for he 
needed it. 

At the end of the week he reappeared and found Mr. Gor- 
don in a state of excitement, ana Madge flushing and pding 
by turns with sympathetic hope. 

** Ah," said Silas, as he entered the room, '* I can see it is 
finished!" 

** Yes, yesi" said the old man, tremulously. ^' It is fin- 
ished. I have had to Work hard, and — and there are several 
things I have omitted — " 

^^ Oh, put 'em in afterward," said Silas, taking up the 
bulky manuscript — ^the labor, the loving, conscientious labor 
ef years. ^^ Bravo! finished at last! Well, now we'll go and 
have that little dinner, and drink luck to it I thought 
voa'd hai8.it done by to-night, and I onteced.tbid dinner on 
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ttie duBioa Pofc on yoor lliing^ Miss lla^ge^ aod let's ha^ 
a jolly time of if 

Mflidge rose, then hemtated. 

** Ganyoa not go without meP^ ehe aUL 

Silas lletcher's face felL 

*' Ob, no/' he said. '' Don't back out of ib JtwasB 
promise — ^a distinct promisa'' 

" Very well,'* she said. 

Mr. Gordon got hold of the mannacript and fingered tt 
lovingly. 

" When win you take itP' he said. " Not— not to-night, 
will you? It mifbt ^t losf 

'' Yes; ril take it to-night," said Silas; and be began to 
wrap it in a newspaper. 

'* Take — ^take care of it," said the old man, with tonchinff 
anxiety. " It has cost me many, many years. There is— om 
I couldn't tell you if I tried, now much labor and thought 
fa. — ^in those pages. You will take care of it, Mr. Silas?^' and 
fa his anxiety he extended his hand appealingly. 

" Oh, I'U take care of it," rtpeated Mr. SUas. " Don't you 
be afraid I I'll go and see a publisher to-morrow. I know no 
end of them, and will soon haye it out Don't you worry 
about it. You trust to me, Mr. Oordon." 

He put it in a small bag he had brought with him — ^Mr. 
Silas beinff one of those persons who hold that a gentleman 
ceases to be a gentleman the moment he carries a parcel of 
any description — ^and they went off to dine. 

He had ordered a gorgeous dinner at Homano's, a dinner 
which amazed Madge and bewildered her grandfather, and 
which Mr. Silas himself scarcely seemed to enjoy; for though 
he stroye to be joyous and merry, there was a sinister look in 
his eyes, and a Ime about his thin mouth which made his smile 
rather thin and his laughter ring false. 

Eyen when he filled their glasses with 1880 Pommery, at a 
guinea a bottle, and, raising his, cried, '' Here's luck to the 
great work!" his yoice had a hoUowness in it which might 
naye startled Madge if she had not been so entirely engroi^ed 
in her grandfather. 

The old man was in the seyenth heayen of happiness. His 
careworn, wrinkled face was flushed with hope; his hands 
trembled as he lifted the glass; his yoice faltered as he stam* 
mered: 

'* You — you tbink it — ^it will succeed, Mr. SilasP" 

^' I'm sure it willl" said Silas, tossing otf the champegna 
^ It will make goa a famous, and, what's better^ a rich mai^ 
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iRr. Gordon. I know what Pm talking abool Ton trust to 
me. Miss Madge, yon'Te scarcely toadied your winer' And 
lie attempted to fill up her glass. 

*' No, thank jron,^ she said, drawing it away. ** And<^- 
ind I think we w3l go now. My grandfather is not nsed — ** 

She pnt her hand on the old man's trembling one. 

Silas insisted npon their remaining until the bottle was 
finished — ^it did not take him lon^ — and accompanied them to 
Harding Street, with the bag with its precious contents in his 
hand. 

*^ Oood-n^ht,'' said Madse. ** It's too late to ask yon to 
oome in* 6ood-night, an£— and thank yon, Mr. Fletcher, 
for all yon have done for us; and, more than sdl, for what yon 
are goin? to do for the book. OhI I hope — ^I hope it will 
aacceed!'^ 

In her eaeemess she unwittingly pressed his big, fat hand. 
The blood, neated bjr the champagne, rushed to Silas's fao^ 
and he was on the point of carrymg the small hand to his Kpe^ 
but, fortunately for him, controlled himself. 

** Good-night,'* he said, hoarsely. " You trust to mel" 

** Take care of it!" were Mr. Glordon's last words. 

Silas drew a long breath when they had entered the house 
and the door had dosed between them; then he went slowly 
home. 

He had rooms in Wobum Place — ^three big rooms, furnished 
in expensiye and hideously gor^us style; furniture from 
Tottenham Gourt Boad, silken hangings in hideous discord, 
Persian rugs and Empire chairs; gaudy pictures in the worst 
possible taste; and gilding whereyer it could be laid on, and 
mid on with a trowel. 

The fire was still alight He poked it into a blaze, put on 
some coal, and stood by it until it had burned up; then he 
took the manuscript from the bag, and, tearing it page from 
page, threw each separate sheet on to the fire. When every 
particle of it was burned, and nothing remained but a heap of 
thin charcoal flakes, he flung himself into a chair and smiled. 

** You're disposed at, anyhow,'' he said« with malignant 
aatisfactioo. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The next morning Madge woke from a restless deep that 
liad been haunted by bad dreams, which she ascribed to the 
ezoitement of the preceding night. 

She dressed and went into her gpindfather'A xooob expect* 
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ing to find him awak^ and resdess alao, bat he was deepfng 
li&adiild. 

It wa8 earty, not yet seven, but die felt that it would be 
naelesa to return to b!ar bed and woo deep anin, and {>utting 
on her hat and jacket, she wae Roing down the stidrs with the 
intention of taking a walk, when Mr. Gerard, the scalptor, 
came out of his room oa the ground floor. 

He started slightly and looked up at her with suiprise. 
They had met nearly erery dav. either at the door or m tiie 
hidl, and had always exchanged a pleasant, if formal greeting: 
and he now gaye her ** Gkxxl-morning " in his deep, music^ 
Toioe. 



Are you going out. Miss Ctordon?" he asked* 



'' Y— es," saidlladffe, falteringly. 

** It is yery earljr,'' he remarks* in a lower yoioe, and with 
true delicacy, looking away from her, for he had noticed that 
die was pale and agitated. 

'* I know,'* she sud, with a wan smila " But — but I haye 
not dept well last night, and I was going to try what a walk 
would do for me.'* 

** I see,'' he said, as he opened the door. '' Bat it Is rain- 
ing.'' 

^* So it isP' die said, eying the leaden clouds and drizzling 

ram with truly feminine disgust, as if rain were a perwnal 
injury. 

He held the door in his hand, and looked at her wiih gi^ye 
[^crutiny. 

** I diould like to make a suggestion/' he p^id. ** Walking 
about in the rain is no compensation for a had night's rest^ 
I'ye tried it, and am therefore competent to offer an opiniov-, 
Yon want something tliat will interest you — ^take you out od 
yourself." 

** It would be a yery wonderful thing that would do thalv 
Ifr. Gerard," said Maage, with her rare smile. 

He looked at her with a Idnd of sad i^^pathy. 

*• Are you so tmhappy, then?" he said. 

** No, not unhappy," she replied, ** but — bat yeiy 
anxious." 

^^ That's only a form of unhappiness," he said. 

He was silent a moment, regarding the loyely &ce with 
something of the grave regard which a physician bestows on 
an extremely interesting patient Theii he said: 

*^ I am going to my studio. I have a model there whom I 
am copying by gas-light Jyor certain reasons. WiU you ooma 
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iritih meP It may interest you, add H h should do so> If wQi 
take you out of yourself, for a short time, at any rate." 

** it it will do so for only a few moments, I should be glad," 
cnid Madge, in her direct fashion. 

** Oome, then,'' he said. 

They walked round the street into the Adxt one, and, open- 
ing a door, the sculptor signed to her to enter the studio, the 
glass roof of which she Ead so often looked down upon from 
her window. 

Madge ffazed about her curiously. 

The li£^t, coming almost entirely from aboye, fell upon 
statues in yarious stages, from the day model to the marble 
perfection. 

A lad in a white blouse stood by a benoh, working up the 
day with which a sculptor models. 

On a kind of dais stood a ffirl dressed in eyery-day costume, 
but without her hat, and wim a square of linen folded across 
her shoulders. 

Gerard nodded to her srayely. 

** My model,'' he said, in a low yoice to Madffe. *' I am 
going to carve a statuette from her, which I rather think of 
calling * Hope Deferred.' Look at her face," he added, in a 
still lower yoice. 

Madge looked at the girL She was extremely pretty, but 
the prettiness was dignified — ^almost sanctified — by an expres- 
sion of wistful sadness which so perfectly matched that which 
brooded oyer Madge's own heart that she felt a throb of sym- 
pathy. 

'* I found her by chance — quite by chance," said Mr. Ger- 
ald, in a whisper, as he showed Madge some small statues. 

'' I am a yery lucky man. All my best models came to me 
Iqr chance and unsought. Do you ioiow. Miss Gordon—" 

Madge looked up at him as he stopped. 

"Yes?'' 

'' I was goinff to say that if you will some day permit me 
to copy your face, I shall count it one of my happiest 
chances.''^ 

Madge smiled at him grayely. 

** You shall copy me wheneyer you please, Mr. Gerard." 

" Thank you," he said, in his graye, musical yoice. He 
mtfot up to tne young girl, placed her in position, and, going 
to his rotary-table, on which stood her rough likeness in day, 
fell to work. 

Madge watched with a keen Interest whiclii, as be luii 
frophemdt carried her out of herself. 
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While sbe was iiifir?eliiig «i the akin wMb 1^^ 
at the sabtle power with which, br a few morements of hit 
dexterous fingers, he reprodnoed the form and featnres of hii 
model, her attention was diatcaeted by a peonliar soimd in the 
pad opposite the stndia 

The sculptor, thon^h apparently absorbed in his work, 
noticed that her attention had strayed. 

** What Yoa bear is one of my men onttmg a maible block 
into shape. ^' 

** I did not know what it was,'' she said* 

** ISfoP'' he said, fflandng at his model, and working the 
day in his snpple migers. ** By the sonnd — jcia know, by 
the ^ay, that a scnlntor can recognize each of his workmen by 
tiie sound of his mallet?'' 

" No,'* said Madge. " Is that tmeP'' 

'' Quite. I'll prove it to yon. I haye fonr workmen, men 
irtio do the roagh work of snaping the blocks into something 
like human form." 

** I thought a sculptor did it all,'' said Madga 

Mr. (Gerard smiled at her innocent ignorance. 

** Oonsiderl" he said. ** It takes a man several days to 
hew a rough block of marble into something like shape, and 
while a man can be hired for three or four shillings a day, it 
would not pay — ^to use the current slang — ^a sculptor to waste 
80 much time, so he employs strong, trustwonhy men to 
shape the blocks for him.'^ 

** I see," said Madge, still intent upon his nimble fingers, 
and the silent, motionless modeL "How stupid you most 
think me?" 

" Kot at all," he said, ([lancing at her with a smile, but 
letuming to his work as if he begrudged every moment 
** But to return to what I was saying. 1 asserted that I can 
tell my men by the sound of their mallets. Now, look out of 
the window — But stop I I'LL describe this particular man, 
and then yon shall look at him and see if I am right or 
wrong." 

M^ge smiled. 

'^ Very well," she sail ^ I will not look until you have 
described him." 

^^ He is a tall, stalwart man, young, and particularly hand- 
some," said the sculptor, still working with his clay, and 
apparently engrossed by his work. ** ^though he is dressed 
in the rough blouse which all sculptors' ' rough ' men wear, 
he looks a gentleman — ^more» an aristocrat. He has sL^orii 
-•irly hair, darl^ dreamy eyes — ^too drean^-— '' 
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I'^lVlrFdojaafiayihatr asked Madge. 
' *' Well, if I am right in my guess, it is a yoong fellow 
whom by dhanoe — chanoe again, yoa seet — ^I pioked up at the 
dooioEk" 

'' At the docks?'' said Madge. 

*' Yes,'' said Mr. Gerard. ** Artists seek their models for 
and near. All is fiah that comes to oar net Your tme artist 
may find his finest inspiration in the features of street flower- 
girl or hawker of boot-laoes. Our best pictures, our finest 
statues, have been painted and modeled from men and 
women met by chance, perhaps in the mud and mire of the 
slums. I saw this man — if my guess should be right: you 
will soon put it to the test — waiting with a hundred other men 
at the docks, waiting for work. I saw that he was strongs 
and that he was handsome, and so I engaged the poor fellow 
there and then. Sometimes he sits as a model, ana sometimes 
he works in the marble-yard." 

** Why do you call him * poor fellow *?" asked Madge. 

Mr. Gferard paused in his work for a moment and si^ed. 

** For this reason: there is something wrong with him." 

** Something wrong with himP" 

** Yes. Oh, nol I see what yon think I mean. No; he is 
not insane, not in the very least. He is intelligence itself. 
But he has lost his memory. He remembers notmne before a 
certain date; the date he was put on board a ship and brought 
to England." 

** How terrible!" murmured Madge. 

** Yes; IB it not?" said the sculptor, with a sigh. ** As I 
siud, he is a gentleman — more, an aristocrat — ^is as handsome 
as an Adonis, as gentle and swoet-natured as a youn^ girl, and 
as perfectly intelligent respecting all present things as' a 
human being could be; but of the past he knows nothing. It 
is just as ii he had been bom at the age of twenty. ]Now, 
look out <d! the window. Wait! I'll describe him again. 
Tall, stalwart, handsome, with dark eyes, and short, curly 
h^, and, in short, what one does not expect to see in a 
sculptor's yard — ^a gentleman. Now look." 

Smiling, Madge went to the window. The warmth of the 

SB had produced a mist on it, and she had to wipe it with her 
ndkerchief before she could see. 

She peered out into the gray light of the December mom« 
ing, and looked round the yard. 

A young man stood in front of a block of marble, a ohiael 
m one hmd, a mallet in the other. His pose« natural and 
vnstadiedt might have served for a nainter. 
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Wb face was tnmed from her^ but as abe looked he momA 
diffbtly, 80 that be almost faced her. 

Madge looked; ber eyes grew large witb a strance ezprea- 
mon in tben; then she dntched St the wmdow-Dnme and 
uttered a low cry that rang throngb the stndia 

The face, the form, were those of Lord Iformant 
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Mabob uttered a faint cry and shnmk back from the 
window, but stdll kept her eyes, as if fasdnated, upon the 
workman in the marble-yard. 

And as she stared at him she felt inclined to ask herself if 
she had suddenly lost her senses, <»: had fallen asleep and had 
a dream. For, to her eyes, the man was still like Lord Nor- 
man in face and form. 

She tried to reason herself out of the emotion which shook 
ber. She told herself that she had left Lord Norman at 
Obesney Ghase, that it was utterly impossible that he could 
be there, beneath ber eyes, dad in a Imen blouse, and work- 
ing at a lump of marble in a sculptor's yard. And yet the 
xeeemblance was so dose, so remarkable, that it seemed im* 
possible that the man cotdd be any other than Lord Norman. 

Mr. Gerard noticed that something was wrcmg, and paused 
ki his work. 

** Is anything the matterf" he asked, in his deep yoice. 
** Tou seem attracted by my strange workman,'' be added, 
with a grave smile. 

Madge withdrew her eyes slowly from the wbite-bloused 
figure, and,*with a long-drawn sigh, seemed to wake from a 
dream. 

** What was it you told me about bim?'' she said, as if die 
had f oigotten. 

Mr. Gerard pointed to a diair. 

** Better sit down," be said, resuming his work, for he nerer 
forgot that his models were of flesh ami blood, and cqpable of 
weariness. ** I just menticmed that his was a strange case of 
OMuplete loss of memory,'' be aud* *' That was alL" 

** les, I remember," she said. " And that you found him 
at the docks." 

He nodded. 

** Tou said tiiat he was an anstocrai^ did ym not?" 

** No, no; I did not make so positiye an aasertlon. I atSa 
that 1 tiiou^bt it Yerj likely, judging by his fao^ and roioe^ 
and mannar* Uie moe is my gmde^ of oomaab Bovever 
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fogged the faoe at a well-bred maa may he, there are always 
oerfcain Uses that prodaim his gentle descent. We scolptors-— 
^d, I tlunk^ some painters — ^recognize them immediately. I 
belieye some persons oan detect mese signs of good birth by 
the Toice. It may be so> though I do not think it is so gooa 
a criterion. I have met sweet voices amons the lowest of poor 
humanity. The faoe is the guide — ^f or me." 

Madge leaned her head on her hand. She could not see the 
yard from where she sat^ but in her mind's eye there still 
remained the man's form and face. 

'^And he can tell you nothing of his past?'' she said^ 
dreamily. 

** Nothing/' said Mr. Gerard. ^* About the present he ia 
as acute as the best of ns — ^more acute than most of ns, 
indeed. I am glad I have succeeded in interesting you and 
taking you *out of yourself/ Miss Gordon. By the way, 
would you like to speak to lum? I will call him up immed- 
iately 1 have finished this modeling." 

Madge flushed, then went pale. 

" Oh, no, no!" she said, hurriedly. 

She shrunk from a closer inspection of this man, who so 
strangely resembled Lord Norman, almost as keenly as she 
would have shrunk from the supernatural. 

Mr. Gbrard smiled, his eyes oent on the silent model, who 
gave no sign of having heard a word, but sat absolutely 
motionless in the i)06e in which she had been placed. 

*^ You spoke as if you were afraid of him," ne said, casually. 

Mad^ tried to smile in response. 

*' 1 did not want to trouble him. Why should I?" she 
said. 

*^ It will not trouble him. I have fifty excuses for calling 
him up." 

He went to the window. 

*^ Tut, tut I he has gone. It is breakfast-time, I suppose." 

He went back to his work, modeled rapidly for a few min« 
ates in silence, then, with a courteous ^^ Thank youl"* assisted 
the model with her cloak, delicately slipping a coin into her 
hand, and conducted her to the door with more of gentle 
courtesy than he would probably have bestowed on a duchess. 

Madge approached the clay model, and tried to interest her- 
self in it, and forget the strange workman. 

'^ It is very beautiful," she said. '* How pleased she must 
be with itl" 

Mr. Gerard laughed. 
."The modeir Oh, I don't think sa Poor girll Yo« 
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donH modk heat to take much interest in art. ft li _ 
maom, tne aD-important moneys ahe Uunka ofL IfiaB Goep- 
don '^— he broke off, his keen eves reeting on her faoe— '' i<h^ 
do yon really ttiink yoarffnmd&ther womd permit me to take 
a model of yonr faoeP Will you? I ahaU be yeiy ffratefoL'' 

'* Oh, yesl*' ahe aaid, with great promptitude. ^' He— and 
I— will be very glad if it wilfbe of any senrioe to you,'' ahe 
added, frankly and modestly. 

** It will be of great seryice to me/' he sud, gravely. ** I 
have wanted to ask you ever sinoe I saw yon firat We sculp- 
tors and painters are always eager to daim a beau — an int^ 
asting, canrable, and paintable &oe/' he corrected himseUi 

But be need not haye changed the purport of his sentence^ 
ior Madge was scarcely listening to hinu 

** Did yon tell me the name of that workmanP" she aake^ 
as they moyed toward the door. 

'' I don't think I did/' he said. '' It is Harry Bichmond.'' 

'' Harry BichmondP" she related, softly. '' But that is 
not hu real name, I suppose? He has forgotten that." 

'* Yes, I think he has," he said, with a smile. 

'' But he has a knife on which the name is scratdied, and 
ao he calls himself by it — though, as he says, it is quite poa- 
dt>le the knife may not belong to him." 

'' It is very smgular," she said, abstractedly. 

'* Is it not? iuid now, do you feel a little less sad and kir- 
qurited. Miss Gordon?" 

** Yes, oh, yes, thanks to you!" she responded, gratefully. 

** Very well;" he said, '^then I shall naye less scruple in 
preferring my request to Mr. Gordon. It will amuse and 
mterest mm to watch the progress of the work, and you must 
brine him with you sometunes." 

They left tiie studio and walked round to Harding Street^ 
and the sculptor's face grew absent and preoccupied, as if ho 
only fully liyed in the studio and while at lus work. 

At the comer of Hart Street Madge started suddenly, and 
almost clutohed at her companion's arm, for she caught sieht 
of Harry Bichmond walking across the road at a fitUe dis- 
tance. 

He was striding alon^ with that gait which all yeiTstron^ 
men possess — his heed high, his hanos well carried. He had 
remoyed his blouse, and his figure, graceful and well knit^ 
contrasted markedly with the ouier passers-by. 

** There he is!" she could not refrain from muimuring. 
, Hei friend woke up and looked round* 
1^ «<Qi^ Bidmiondr Tes; there ha iSi He nsual^ taksa • 
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turn round die square before breakfast I have met him 
several times. A splendid fellow, isn^t heP' he added, 
admiringly. ** He always walks like that. I can imagine 
that ihe JSomans when the^ were really the masters of the 
world had that stride and swing. He looks like the hero of a 
lady's novel, doesn't he?'* sum he smiled. ** Weil, here we 
are. Ck)od-moming, Miss Gordon." 

Madge went to her room, and taking off her hat and jacket, 
dropped on to the side of the bed. 

She felt confused, bewildered, by the extraordinary resem- 
blance; and amidst her bewilderment was a pecoliar feeling 
that the workman was more like what she would have 
imagined the young Norman — ^her boy-lover — ^would have 
grown into, than was Lord Norman himself. 

She roused herself at last with a start and a little quavering 
laugh, went to the window, and looked down upon the 
marble-yard. Harry Kichmond was not there, and ie he had 
been she could not liave seen him, for the block of marble on 
which he was working was ooncesJed from her by an angle of 
one of the houses. 

All that day the memory of the man haunted her; and 
once, when in her own room, she caught herself standing stiU 
and listening to the musical chirp of the unseen chisel and 
mallet Mr. Gordon went to the museum reading-room as 
usual, but he sat and dreamed in the capacious chair instead 
of reading— dreamed of the book that was to bring him fame 
and money. 

Mr. Silas Fletcher did not turn up that or the next evening, 
and by the third day the old man ffrew sullen and even impa- 
tient m a feeble way; and when Mr. Silas arrived about his 
usual time, greeted him with an anxious warmth. 

** All rieht, Mr. Gordon,'' said Silas, pressing the trembling 
hand. ** I've made a start with the great book. I've sent it 
to a friend of mine, a publisher, and we shall hear from him 
shortly. We mustn't be in a hurry, you know; a work of 
that land requires a little consideration, doesn't it?" 

" Yes, yes!" assented Mr. Gordon. " No, there's no 
hurry — ^none at all;" but the eager expression €d his face 
beliea the words. 

** And now," said Silas, cheerfully, ** as it's a fine night, 
what do you say to a walk? The park wouldn't be bad, for 
there's a moon which, strange to say, you can actually see." 

They went to the park, and Mr. Silas insisted upon taking 
the old man's arm within his, and addressed nearly all his 
•onversation to him, leaving Madge to walk by their side and 
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dream. A name, howerer, awakened her Bnddenly. It 
Lord Norman'& 

'^ I had a letter from my guv'nor yesterday,'' Silas was 
saying to Mr. Oordon. ^^ He is not a volominous correspond- 
ent by any means, bat he mentions that Lord Norman is 
going it pretty freely." 

^' AVy ayl ' said lir. Gordon, absently. 

Madge listened intently. 

^' Yes, the stables are being rebuilt^ and some fresh horses 
are alr^y at the Chase. Lord Norman has been giving 
some parties— shooting and dinner — and is making lumseQ 
very popular." 

^^ Then the earl is better?" said Madge. 

^^ Yes; but he keeps to his own apartments, and only sees 
Lord Norman and my father. He can't speak, of coarse, 
but my father thinks that he understands— or partly under^ 
stands — what is going on around him, and when he is spoken 
ta" 

'' Poor man I" Madge murmured, and no more was said. 

The days slipped by; two or three times a week Mr. Silas 
dropped in at Harding Street, and he had always a few cheer- 
ing and hopeful words respecting this book. It was goin^ on 
all right; uiere would be some delay, of course, bat there 
could be no doubt that it would be sold and published. He 
offered no more presents to Madge, but now and again 
brought flowers for Mr. Gordon, and paid a great deal more 
attention to the old man than he did to Madge. 

One evening, when he and Madge were alone, he remarked: 
'' I don't think Mr. Gordon is looking quite the thing this 
morning." 

Madge looked up from her work with a start of deep appre- 
hension. 

" Not — ^not looking well?' she repeated. ** I— I have not 
noticed — " 

" That's just it; you see, you see him every day, and 
wouldn't notice any change so quicklv as I should do. He is 
much thinner and worn looking. I m afraid he's worrying 
about the book. Don't you think it ^ould be a good thing to 
take him for a change somewhere? You look at him when he 
comes in," he added, as the old man's slow and dragging step 
was heard outside. 

Madge glanced at the beloved face covertly, and a sharp 
^ain ran through her heart — a pang of alarm and self- 

iroach. Silas Fletcher had noticed what die had failed te 
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femark. 8be got up and pat a oashion at the back, of hu 
chdr, ftnd prea^ his silvery head to her bosom. 

'^ Do you feel ill, grandfather?'^ she askxd, in a Toice ol 
tender solicitude. 

" 111? No— no, Madge/' he replied, " only tired. I get 
tired so soon now. 1 coidd scarcely walk from the reading- 
room to-day, and was obliged to rest against the railings of one 
of the houses." 

^'You must see a doctor, dear,'' she said, with forced 
cheerfulness. 

He smiled wearily and shook his head. 

*' Not mudi use, Madge, unless you can find one who can 
prescribe the exact formula of the elixir of youth." 

" Oh, you are a young man yet, Mr. Gordon," said Silas. 
When he rose to go he signed to Madge to follow him. 

^' I was right, you see," he said, as they stood in the halL 
" He isn't at all the thing, is he?" 

Madge's eyes dilated with sharp fear. ^* What shall I do?" 
she murmured more to herself than to him. 

''Take him away for a change," he said, promptly. ''Get 
him down on the South Coast. Hastings is the place. You 
think it over by to-morrow. I'll arrange everything, and — 
and perhaps I could manage to run down for a day or twa I 
fancy he rather likes me, don't you know; at any rate, I'm 
sort of company. Good-night, Miss Madgel" And he 
pressed her small hand as warmly as he dared. 

Madge went upstairs with an aching heart. 

'^ Grandfather," she said, bending over him, '' don't you 
think you would like a change?" 

He half opened his eyes. 

** A change? Where — why, Madge? Don't you feel wellP 



I've fancied that you were looking rather pale these past few 
days. It's the liondon air, or want of air. Yes, we'll go 
away. But it will cost a good deal of money, will it not?" 

" But we have plenty, haven't we, dear?" she asked. 

He looked at her absently. 

^* I — I don't quiie know," he said. " What there is, is 
locked up in a specimen-box in the left-hand drawer of my 
room. Go and see, Madge." 

" Presently> dear," she said. 

She waited until he had gone to bed and was asleep; theu 
she got the tin box and returned with it to the sitting-room. 

Wnen she opened it she found it difficult to suppress a cry 
of consternation and dismay. There was a five-pound note. 
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ox aorereignBy and some flQver. The box very ueariy IML 
froci herluukUk 

Not twelre poimcUi between them and— «nd stamtionl She 
sank into a chfur and corered her eyes with her bauds. 

It was all her fanltl She ought to ha^e known how mndi 
ihey posseeaed, and not haye left so serious a matter to her 
graniLb^ier, who, she knew, was as ignorant of money as a 
child. 

Not twdye poundsl 

She lay awake that niffht asking herseK that Question, whidi 
absorbs humanity from the first hour it is capable of fliought 
to that m which thought doses—'' What shall I do?'' 

Her anxiety was increased when, on going to her grand- 
father's room, she found him too unwelTto set up. ne said 
there was nothing the matter; he felt tired, that was alL But 
Madge ran over to the doctor opposite and brought him back 
with her. 

He sat and chatted with the old man pleasantly, as it he had 
called to pay a social Tisit rather than a medictu one; and he 
managed to keep a smile on his face when alone with Madge 
in the sittine-roonL 

** Don't oe alarmed. Miss Gordon,'' he said, in response to 
the auguidied inquiry in her beautiful eyes. ''There is 
oothing serious the matter — at present Mr. Gordon is not a 
Toung man, and the sudden change from your country life has 
not toen beneficial." 

" I will take him away I" said Madge, forgetting, in her wild 
•nxietVy tixe question of money. 

" Well — ^not just yet, perhaps," said the doctor. " I think 
he had better rest for awnila He has run down a great deal, 
and we must get his strength up." He began to write a pre- 
qcription, but tore up the paper. " I'll send some medicme; 
and I tUnk we'll give him some port and calves'-foot jelly, 
and things of that sort" 

" Yes, yes!" said Madge, eagerly. " I will get them at 



once." 



She got out one of the few sovereigns as she spoke, and 
turning, placed it on the table; but the doctor smilingly put 
it back into her hand* 

" Never mind that for the present. Miss Gordon," he sud. 




ees. 1 u sena my Dili m wnen jnr. uoraon 19 vexxer." 
As she sat beside her grandfather throiu^h the long, drao^ 
h\gr day, that same queshon, ** What ?haU I do?" ccntinualTy 
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fBTohred in her mind. She must earn money somehow. Could 
she get any by oopyins flowers? It was work die had done 
for her grandfather; why should she not do it for others? 

She was still pondering over it, when Silas Fletcher arrived. 
She went down to him, and his sharp eyes noticed the pallor 
and the terrible anxiety in her face. 

** Mr. Gordon's worse?" he asked. 

** Yes," she sighed, not noticing that he still held her hand. 
** Yes; you were right. Oh, how blind I hare been! He is 
too weak to be moyed, but — but it is not serious. The doctor 
says that — that I may take him away presently when he is 
stronger; but — ** Her lips quivered. 

Silas watched her, and knew what the unfinished sentence 
meant. 

** Look here. Miss Madce," he said, with an affectation of 
blunt good-nature, '^don^t you worry yourself about any» 
thinj,— anything. I know what you mean, and — weU, I 

fueled there mi^ht be a difficulty. Well» tiiat's all riffht. 
've thought of wat If it's money you want, you neeau*t 
trouble about it any longer." 

He took a ten-pound note from his pocket and laid it on the 
table. 

Madge drew her hand away, and, white to the lips, shrunk 
back. 

** Mr. Fletcher!" 

He reddened as he had done when she refused the brooch. 

'' What's the matter?" he said. '' Oh, I see. You thmk 
I'm offering you money. That's where you make a misteJce. 
It's not mine; it's yours." 

" Mine?" 

*' Yes. The jpublisher I sent the book to has advanced ten 
pounds on it See?" 

Madge took up the note and looked at it without seeing it; 
then, under the impulse of reaction — ^for we are always kindly 
disposed to those whom we think we have suspected wrongly 
— sne held out her hand. 

*' How can I thank vou?" she said, in a faltering voice. 
'' How can I thank youi Mr. Silas, you are very, very good 
tons!" 

He took the hand, and Mr. Silas himself only knows what 
it cost him to refrain from snatching her into his long arms. 
But he did manage to control himself, and merely pressed her 
hand as he said, with profound respect: *' You've nothing to 
thank me for. Miss Madge. I've done verr little, not BiJf 
what rd do if— if you'd let me. And don t joa be anxious 
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•boat the money: there's plenty more ufaeie znat came 
from.'* 

Madse tunied her face away to hide the tears that coursed 
down her cheek — ^for there are tears of relief and joy as well 
•s of sorrow; then she dried her eyes qnickly, and forced a 
smile. 

** If you knew how anxions and troubled I have been all 
day/' sne said. ** But you can easily imadne it when I tell 
you that until you so thoughtfully brought wis money we had 
only twelve pounds— or not twelve, eleven — ^in the world 1" 

''Ah!'' he said, sympathetically. ** Yon ought to hare 
taken that hundred pounds, Madge/' 

She did not notice the absence of the *^ Miss," but turned 
her head away. 

" No, no,'*^ she said. " We could not have taken itl" 

** Just so," he assented; ** and now I think I'll go up and 
have a chat with him. He'll be glad to hear that the book 
has already begun to pay." 

** Yes,' she murmured. ** Tell him — tell him that he 
must try and thank you, for I can not, Mr. Fletcher." 

** * Mr. Fletcher,' " he muttered, as he ascended the stairs 
to Mr. Gordon's room. '^ It shall be * Silas, dear Silas,' 
before long, my proud beauty!" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

There could be no doubt as to Lord Norman's popularity. 
It is very easy to become popular and generally welcome if you 
happen to be ^oung, handsome, and possessed of a large 
income. And m addition to these qualifications Lord Norman 
was the heir to an ancient and historic title, which might 
become his at any moment. 

To use a phrase which became a catch-word in the neighbor- 
hood, Lord Norman ** woke up the country." 

The Chase was transformed from a quiet, not to say 
gloomy, mansion, whose threshold visitors rarely crossed, into 
a bright and pleasant house filled with guests. 

Many of the rooms had been refurnished under Lord Nor- 
man's direction; the staS of servants had been increased; 
modem luxuries, of which the earl knew nothing, and to 
which, if he had knovm of them, he would have been indiffer*. 
ent, were introduced. One of the old state-rooms had been 
traijfdormed, as if by magic, into a superb billiard and 
smoking-room. The stables, as has been said, were rebuild- 
ing, men working by night and day; and every available plaoo 
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was crammed iirith horses — ^hunters^ hacks, and carriage 
horses. The game was now closely and rigidly preserved, and 
Lord Norman announced to his present party that if thej 
would repeat their visit next year he would have really some- 
thing for them to shoot. 

The dinner-parties were so frequent that even the famous 
chef, whom Lord Norman had engaged at a pnnoely salary, 
expressed himself satisfied. The village folk gathered round 
the great ^ate of a morning to stare at the shooting and 
ridin^-parties as they emerged laughing and talking gayly; 
and if one or two of the staider members of the local aris- 
tocracy — people like the Landons and Ferndales — ^ventured to 
remark that surely gavety was rather discordant in the house 
in which the master lay stricken, as was the earl, such com- 
ment was drowned in the blaze of popular approval. 

For Lord Norman was voted by the men ^' a deuced good 
fellow,^' and by the ladies ^^ a most delightful man.'' 

As to the peo]^le on the estate, they were one and all enthu- 
dastic in his praise, as is their habit toward a man who flings 
his money about with an open and indiscriminate hand. 

Meanwhile, the earl kept to his own apartments, and 
whatever may have been passing through his mind was power- 
less to express it. Sometimes, when a burst of laughter, or 
the strains of a song penetrated to his seclusion, his distorted 
face would become more knitted, his half -blinded eyes would 
flash, and he would mutter hoarsely; but not a word was 
intelligible, and no one could tell whether he was pleased or 
indignant. 

A^d yet, though he had flUed the house with company^ it 
oonld not be said that Lord Norman was undutiful or neglect- 
ful of his uncle. Every morning after breakfast he never 
&iled to pay the stricken man a visit, shook him by the 
hand, and spoke a few kind words to him, and sometimes sat 
beside him lor nearl;^ a quarter of an hour. During this daily 
visit the earl would sit forward, clutching the arms of his chair 
with quivering hands, and with gleaming eyes fixed on the 
young man's face; but he never attempted to speak while 
Lord Norman was present, though the moment Lord Norman 
had left the room he would fall back and croak out the harsh, 
meaningless sounds which had now taken the place of lan- 
guage with him. 

\(dTj often Fletcher would spend hours in the quiet, half- 
darkened room, and the two old men, master and servant^ 
would sit silent and motionless. Thin Fletcher would rise, 

if and go out, and ttie earl would watch ium with twitd»- 
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ing Hp0 Old e]^e8, in which gleamed a tender wJBtfntnew^ jflsi 
tiiat in the eyes of a dying hoond* 

Notwithstanding his popolarity, it was generally conceded 
that Lord Norman had his pecniiaiities. There were times 
when, qoite suddenly, and widioat apparent oanse, the hand- 
some face woold grow dark and moody — ^times when the 8er?« 
ants were not at ul anxious to approach him. 

They called these strange ana apparently oanseless moods 
xiis ** lilack fits/' and they all knew when they were coming 
on; for at their approach Lord Norman was in the hi^it of 
retiring to the private den he had made of the room behind 
the library. No one ever entered that room, excepting a 
seryant for the purpose of cleaniofi^ it, and Ix)rd Norman 
kept the keys of the costly and elanorate locks in his own 
pocket. In this room he kept his guns and Ins '^YsJim 
account-books, a cellarette — always well supplied with wines 
and spirits and cigars — and a smaU iron safe oy one of the best 
makers, which contained, strange to say, nothing more 
Taluable than a small leather-bonnd Tolnme, labeled 
*^ Diary," a thin fiat packet, and a girl's pocket-handker* 
chief; treasures of apparently no great wortn, but evidently 
considered of great value by their owner, who every nigli 
opened the safe and examined them. 

But the '' black fits " did not last long, and did not detract 
from his popularity, and the local gentry declared that Loid 
Norman had rendered one of the gloomy months, when it is 
spent in the country, into one of the most enjoyable. 

There was always something ^oing on at the Ghase. It was 
sither a shooting-party, which me ladies were asked to join at 
lunch-time, or a hunt breakfast, or a large dinner, and of all 
these functions the young viscount was the acknowledged 
leader. He rode straight, and shot well — indeed, there was 
no man in the county who could sit a horses or bring down a 
snipe with greater skill. He had charming manners, a voice 
which the ladies declared to be ^^ quite professional," and he 
danced to perfection. No wonder that the women eyed him 
wistfully, this handsome, popular young man, heir to a peerw 
age, vast lauds, and untold wealth; and less wonder that tiiey 
regarded Lady Sybil Delamoor with envious glances; for it 
was soon made plain whither Lord Norman's heart had fled. 

Lady Delamoor and the fair Sybil were frequent visitors at 
the Chase, and Lord Norman was almost as frequently at 
Delamoor Oranse; and though he had as yet made no formal 
proposal for Sybil's hand, it was apparent to aU that he was 
^y biding his time. 
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His daik eyes wonld rest upon the '' fair wonder of her 
fsoe " with bnmmg admiration, and that look which is so 
eloquent of the heart's hunger; but sometimes^ eren as he 
gassed, a strange change would come to his expression — a 
sadden gloom and doubt- -and he would turn his eyes away 
slowly, reluctantly. 

Lady Delamoor once caught this swift change from 
fervent admiration to doubt and gloom, and spoke of it to 
SybiL 

** I donH ^uite understand Lord Norman/' she said, in her 
serenely placid jhshion. 

** Ko, mamma?" murmured Lady Sybil, quite as serenely, 
and a sreat deal more languidly. 

** I feel convinced that he likes you, Sybil; but at times I 
am puzzled by a singularity in his manner toward you.'' 

Lady Sybil leaned back in a chair drawn quite in front of 
the fire, and ^ed with half -closed eyes through the screen 
of antique stamed glass. 

** I think I know what you mean, mamma," she said. ** It 
puzzles me sometimes, but I don't think it matters." 

'^ YoQ don't think it matters?" said her mother. 

"No," drawled Lady Sybil. ^'I am quite content to 
possess my soul in patience, mamma." 

And one day her patience was rewarded. 

She was sitting by the drawing-room fire just before dinner, 
neither reading nor working, but just lying back, with her 
small, white, perfectly shaped hands resting in her lap — a 

Eicture, a poem, typical of mdolent grace and loveliness. She 
ad been sitting so for fully an hour, thinking — scarcely 
thinking, but dreaming — ^not of Lord Norman, but of Ghesney 
Chase, the Ghesney aiamonds, the Ghesney coronet, quite 
serenely calm, and, as she had said, possessed of her soul in 
patience, and was waiting with a perfect appetite for the 
oinner-bell, when she heard the sound of a horseman coming 
up the drive. She did not turn her head, even when the 
sounds ceased, and in their place she heard a man's firm tread 
on the gravel walk outside the window, and a tap on the 
window itself, but called out in her delicioudy modulated 
voice: "Gome in." 

The window opened, and Lord Norman entered. He had 
been hunting, and was in scarlet, and his well-made clothes 
were snlashcd with mud and water. But Lady S^bil scarcely 
jg^lancea at them; /his face absorbed all her atter^tion. It was 
pale and set, and tbe dark eyes gleamed with the intensity of 
asetpurpofloi 
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'' 1 am not fit to oome in^'' he 8aafl» flbBfrilng juet on the 
fiirefihold of the window. 

She held out her right hand, and BmQed languidly. 

** Come in, pleaise; the carpet is an old one. Hare yon had 
a good ran?" 

He dropped his cap and whip, and stood beside her^ holding 
her hand. 

" Yes/' he aud. " I think sa" 

" Yon think sof " she said, with a faint smile, opening her 
blue eyes npon him. 

'* Yes. I haven't paid much attention to the nm. I know 
we have been going nke the deuce for the last three qnarteis 
of an hour; but I left them just before they killed.'' 

** And you the master!'' She said. 

He had just taken up the mastership of the hounds. 

^' Yes, 1, the master," he said, looking down at tho ex- 
quisitely fair face. 

** Do you want to see mamma?" she asked. *^ Will yon sit 
down?' 

He let his hand fall on the back of her chair, so that it 
nearly touched her light golden hair. 

** No; I want to see you," he said, abruptly, almost fiercely. 
" Lady Sybil, I have oome to tell you that I love you." 

zVny other woman would have been startled by this sudden 
avowal; but not Lady Sybil: she had studied her part Her 
head drooped and swayed from him slightly. 

*^ I love you!" he said, and his usually musical voice grew 
alm'>st harsh. " I have loved you since — since the night I 
came back. I think of you all dav; dream of you all mght. 
I love you. Will you be my wife?^^' 

His hand slid down till it touched the golden hair, and the 
fingers twitched convulsively. Lady Sybil looked demurely 
into the fire for a moment, then ^e turned her eyes up to 
him. 

'^ And have you left the hounds to tell me this?" she mur- 
mured. 

'' Yes," he said, ** I have. I have been haunted all day by 
your face — ^your voice. It is a wonder that I have not broken 
my neck. One of my horses is staked — " 

•* Oh!" she breathed. " How could youl What should I 
have done?" 

He bent still lower, 

*^ Then — then you care for me— yon love me, S|yfoflP^' he 
said, meekl]^^ 
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She himg her head Kke a modest, well-bred young lady of 
ttie Tory If^st type. 

" Yea — ^I love you. Lord Norman,'* she faltered. 

He dropped on his knees beside the chair and put his arms 
Tonnd her. 

" You— lore mel'' he breathed. " Sybill My darlmgl'* 

She let her head sink on to his shoulder, and ms passionate 
kisses rained on her face and hair. 

** My dearestr' he breathed. ** What can I say? Oh, my 
dearest r* 

She was silent a moment, then she murmured: 

** And — and you have loved me aU these weeksl It seems 
80 strange I Do you remember, years ago, when you were a 
hoy, you said that you would never marry me?" 

He started slightly, and for a moment^ his grasp of her 
relaxed; then he laughed shortly. 

** I was an unlick^ cub — ^a block of a school-boy/' he said. 
'' Surely you do not keep that up against me, Sybil?*' 

** Oh, no, nol'* she said, with a smile. ^' If I remember 
it, it is onlv to add to my^ triumph— dear Norman.'* She 
whispered the last words with a sweetness that thrilled him 
through and through. 

" Forget them," he said. " Forget the past altogether. 
Love me, the man, Sybil; fo^t the boy." 

*' Yes!" she murmured. Then, after a pause: " And you 
have loved me all these weeks, Norman? Why — ^why did you 
not—" 

** Why," he said, " because " — ^his face darkened, and he 
drew back slightly, then he caught her to him, and looked 
down in her face-^^' because I loved you so madly that I 
doubted you." 

** Doubted me?" 

" Yes; I was afraid that — thafc— I can't tell you. Sybil, 
are you sure that you love me— ^d, Norman Lechmere, tho 
man, not the viscount and the future earl?" 

She raised her eyes to his. 

*^ What a strange questioni" she murmured, with sweet 
wonder in her blue eyes. 

** Is it?" he said. ** Then what they say of women — ^that 
ihey love wealth and rank, and will wed anybody to secure 
them, is not true?" 

" I seel" she said, in her soft, low voice. " Ahl you 
wronged me, Norman. It is you — ^the man — ^I Iovqu "^niafc 
aie afi etae to mal*^ 
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He p wM BB od her to him, and looked down pasmonately hiue 
her face. 

'' Ib that tme?" he said, huskily. '' Is that true? If I 
were '' — ^he nansed, and his face darkened — ** if I were poor, 
without rank, a mere commoner, would you still have Wed 
me? ThinkI Suppose— it is nonsense, of course — ^but sup* 
pose that I were not my uncle's heir, the next Earl of Gfaes- 
ney — suppose I were a mere nobody, poor and needy, with 
my way to make in the world, would yon still love me, Sybi] ?'' 

** Yes, yes," she murmured, letting her head sink upon his 
breast. *'* But what nonsense you talk, dear Norman r^ 

** Yes; it is nonsense,'^ he assented, hoarsely. ** But, God 
bless you, my darling, my yeiy own! Whaterer happens I 
am sure of youP' 

He strained her to him and kissed her passionately; then he 
left her, almost as suddenly as he had entered. 

Lady Delamoor came in — she had, indeed, partly opened 
the door some minutes aco, but had discreetly retreated. 
** Has Lord Norman gone?'^ she asked. 

** Yes, mamma,'' replied Lady Sybil, with a faint flush. 

** Yes.'' She smoothed her hair, ruffled by her lover's pas- 
irionate caresses. ** He has asked me to be his wife, mamma." 

Lady Delamoor bent down and kissed her. 

** ilj dear child! I knew it would come!" 

'' So did I, mamma," said Lady Sybils demurely. 

** And — and you have said ^ yes,' and sent him away happy, 
dear chad?" 

** I said * yes,' and I think he has sone away quite happy. 
He talked terrible nonsense, mamma." 

** Nonsense?" said Lady Delamoor. 

" Yes," with a soft laugh. " I can't repeat it — it was 
very foolish; but I suppose all men are foolish when they are 
proposing. '' 

one paused a moment. 

*^ Do you remember the day he refused to marry me, 
mammaP' 

** Yes," sail Lady Delamoor. " But you are not thinking 
of that — not bearing a grudge, S]^bil?" 

*^ N— a But it makes my triumph all the greater, mam- 
ma, does it notl"' was the soft, liquid response. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

** DowHSHiHE maj be congratulated on the fact that Lord 
Leohmere hasj by his engagement to Lady Sybil Delamoor^ 
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giveii the plainest proof of his desire to settle down in the 
county. The match is an excellent one in every respect, for 
Lord Norman has already become extremely popular, and 
promises to be an admirable type of the country gentleman, 
and Lady Sybil is not only one of the reiming belles, bat in 
erery way fitted for the high position which her own and Lord 
Norman's rank and importance in the oonnty entitle them ta ^* 

So ran the paragraph in the principal society jonmal, and 
its sentiments were cordially ecnoed oy all; except, perhaps, 
those mothers with marriageable daughters, and the daughters 
themselves, who had cast longing eyes on the Ohesney coronet 
Every one said that it was a go^ thing that the young lord 
should settle down, and a better that he had chosen a bride 
in his own county and from his own set. 

Similar paragraphs appeared in the other papers devoted to 
social gossip and scandal; but Madge saw none of them, and 
knew nothing of the engagement; and, if she had, the knowl- 
edge would not have mov^ her. 

The Norman Lechmere, the returned prodigal, who had 
shown that he had forgotten her, had passed out of her life. 
That other Norman, her boy-lover, who had climbed up to 
her lattice to exchange love tokens and plight his troth to ner, 
remained with her, but only as a dream — a dream most vividly 
remembered when the ring of the mallet and chisel wielded 
by Mr. Gerard's strange workman rang in her ears. 

She could hear the melodious sound as she sat beside her 
grandfather, and it recalled the scene in the small garden and 
every incident of Lord Norman's boyish wooing. 

She had met the sculptor on the stairs or in the hall almost 
daily since her grandfather's illness, and he always stopped 
and spoke to her and inquired after Mr. Qordon. He had 
repeated his request that she would sit to him, and Madge 

Eromised to do so when her grandfather grew well enough for 
er to leave him. 

He recovered very slowly, if indeed it could be called recov- 
ery, for when he regained strength sufficiently to allow her 
bringing him into me sitting-room, the doctor said that he 
was stul too weak to manage a journey, and that he was 
** better where he was." 

The old man leaned back in his chair beside the fire, and 
gazed into it with a kind of stupor, only rousing when Silas 
Fletcher paid his evening visit. Then his eyes would grow 
eager, and he would ask ^ter the book in an anziooi^ quaver 
Biff VOJjQQi 
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*^ I am afraid that if we go on taking these adTanoeo^ there 
will be nothing left to receiye when the book comes oi^, and 
grandfather wiU be heart-broken. I have an idea/' she 
mushed, almost brightly, bufc still with the timidity which 
mane her seem jast intoxieatingly bewitching in Silas's eyeSt 
*^ I don't have many^ so that I am proud of it. I want yoa 
to tell me this gentleman's name." 

'^ His namer" said Silas^ feeling rather dry at tlie back of 
his throat. 

" Yes. I want to go and see him." 

" Why?" he asked, with downcast eyes, 

^^ I have a proposal to make to him. Toa know I have 
copied all the flowers for grandfather's book^ and I wanl; to 
ask your friend if I can not earn some money by doing sinular 
work for him." 

'* Oh, I don't think sol'' said Silas. ** Besides, what do yoo 
want to trouble for? You've got quite enough to da'* 

" No," said Madge, resolutely. " " I could do that kind d 
work quite easily and conyeniently. Why, I sit for horns 
unoccupied. Tell mn his name and address, please." 

Mr. Silas felt himself growing cold and hot by turns. The 
hour had arrived, and though he had looked forward to it so 
often, he was quite unprepared to meet it. 

" 1 don't think it would be any good," he said, in a low 
voice, '* but I'll see about it for you, if you've made up your 
jnind." 

" No," said Madge, with a faint smile, ** I can not let you 
take any more trouble for me, Mr. Fletcher. I will go and 
see him myself. It is time that I should learn some self- 
reliance; we have already trespassed too much on your good 
nature. Y"ou know how grateful I am — " 

*' Are you?" he broke in, lifting his eyes for a moment, 
then letting them fall again. ** Do you think you are? 
Enough not to be angry with me if — if I tell you the truth; 
Miss Madge?" 

Madge put down her work in her lap, and looked at him. 

*' What do you mean? What truth?" she asked. 

He leaned across the table, and fidgeted nervously with 
her scissors. 

** I may as well tell you now," he said, with averted ejres. 
" The — the fact is. Miss Madge, I've— I've been deceiving 
you." 

Deceiving me?" 

Yes," he said, his voice growing hoarse. ** Don't—don't 
jDok so hard, and for Heaven's sake don't be angry with me. 
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f— I couUnH beir «liat I did it for jour good ana hia** 
And he jerked lus hnd toiraid the deepmg maiL 

*' What it it 700 hare doDeP' nid Madge^ quietly^ bat witk 
a foreboding of ooauDg troable. 

" r?e deoeiyed 70a about the book — ^I hayen't sold if 

«• Not 80U itP' 

*< No/ he said, dtwgedly; '' I oooldnH dispose of it No 
one would take it i triea eyeiybody — hushi don't speak/' 
for Madge had risen and stood looking down at Iiim. 
** Nobody wants that kmd of work. It's— it's out of date, 
and — ana quite yalueless. They all say it, and I'ye seen 
eyerybody Ckely to take it Wait a minute; hear me out 
Put 
jou 
you 

But Madge scarcely heard his appeal 

** Oh, my dear, my dear!" broke from her lips as her eyes 
turned upon her ^^^andfather. 

^'DonO— giye way sol" implored Silas. ''It isn't so 
bad—" 

'' It — it is ruin; it will break his hcarti" she moaned, more 
to herself than to him. Then she looked at him, her lips 
quiYering. ^' And — ^and the money you gaye us, ibe money 
you said was adyanced: that — ^that was jours?" 

His eyes fell before hers. 

'* Yes," he assented, sullenly, ** it was mine. And what of 
it? There's nothing in that to cry about I suppose an old 
friend—" 

She broke in with a sharp cry: 

" Why— why did you do it?'^ 

Eyen a worm will turn. Loye, and eyen ite oounterfeil^^ 
passion — will inspire the yeriest coward with courage. Mr. 
Silas flushed. 

** Why?" he said, leaning across to her. ** Why? You ask 
me that I Can't you ^uess? You ought to luiow, unless 
you'ye been blind. I did it to please you, to make things easy 
for you. I did it because— because I love you!" 

Madge shrunk back, breathing hard, ana with an expression 
in her eyes which nearly goaded Mr. Silas to madness. 

'' I loye you," he repeated, huskily. *' You know that 
I'ye loyed yon ever since we were boy and girl together, there 
at Chesney, when you used to look at me as you're look^ 
at me now. And whyl Am I blind, crippled, deformed? 
What's the matter wlui me that you draw baiok as if I were a 
kind of xeptik?" 
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Mad^ |/«.u her hand to her eyes, and leaned agahirt fiie 
table with ner face tamed from him. 

** How do you think I could see yon, and go on seemg yon, 
without loving you?'* he went on, hoarsely. " Perhaps you 
don't know that you're beautiful, that your eyes go through 
and through a man, that your voice hanss about him and 
haunts him day and night, and that when ne loves, as I love 
you, he hears it in his ears even when he's asleep.'' 

He paused for breath, and pushed his lank, straight hair 
from ms forehead, which was wet with perspiration. 

** You must have knoMrn that I loved you, that I wanted to 
get you for my wife. I wouldn't believe it if yon said you 
didn't." 

Madge drew a lopg breath, and her lips opened; but she 
never said a word, x es, if she had not been blind, she must 
have seen it; if she had not been so wrapped up, so absorbed 
in her grandfather, she must have known it. 

" It's precious rough on me," he said, drawing a long 
bi^eath. " You can't sav I haven't behaved welL I've — 
I've proved a true friend to him — and to you." He jerked 
his head toward the old man again. '^And — and if you'll 
onlv liBten to me, and — and promise to be my wife, I'll stand 
by nim through thick and thin till he dies." 

Madge tried to repress a shudder. 

** Look here," he went on, moistening his lipa •* Why 
can't you trv and — and like me, Madge? As I said, I'm not 
crippled or deformed, and " — he drew himself up, for in this, 
the supreme moment of his life, Mr. Silas really felt virtuous 
and high-minded — ** I'm not a bad sort of fellow. I'll make 
you a good husband, and-and I'U be as good as a son to 
him.' 

He knew that this was his strong card, and he played it for 
all it was worth. 

** See here, Madge; if you don*t care about yourself and 
what becomes of you, you might care about him, think for 
him." 

A bitter sigh broke from her lips. 

*^ You're — ^you're in a tight fix, you know; for I suppose 
after this you won't accept any coin from me." 

She hall turned to him, and her lips formed a ** Kol" 

''Just so. Well, then, what's u> become of you — himP 
The book is no good " — he flushed as he thought of the littie 
keap of ashes he had reduced it to—'' and there's no money 
in wat idea of yours about copying flowers — ^not a penny. 
There's nothmg yoa can do to earn a living. And vou want 
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money^ mu9t have money for the things he reqmrea He'd 
soon ffo off the hooks if yon knocked off his port and jellies^ 
and t£e rest of it And where's the money to come from to 
take him to the sea-side when he*s fit to gor ' 

She was silent Her heart ached with anguish^ bat through 
her aching rose and grew the woman's desire for self-sacrifice. 

Women as beautiful and yonng as she sacrificed themselves 
for rank and wealth. Why should she not sacrifice herself to 
save the life of the old man she loyed so dearly? 

EKIas, watohing her face with keen and burning eyes, 
marked the changes in it^ and following his suit^ so to speak, 
pndied his winning card under her eyes. 

** Just think, Madge" he went on, coming a little closer. 
** We^ll take him away from this beastly London. We'll so 
and live in a little cottage with flowers all about it He% 
soon pull round in the fresh air. And as to the book; why, 
I'U publish it — we^ll publish it at our own expense. He need 
neyer know. And perhaps it will be a success, after all! 
Think of it, Madge. Marry me> and all will go right, your 
grandfather will get better, and we shall all be happy.'' 

His voice broke, for he was deeply in earnest, was this 
mean-souled villain, and he ventured to touch her arm with 
the tips of his Ions fingers. 

It was an un£>rtunate thing to do, for, at his touch, 
Madse's spirit rose in revolt He nearly lost her forever. 

'^ I — ^I can not!" she panted, her hands strained together, 
her head thrown back. 

"Very well," he said, almost inaudibly. "You — you 
know best I'm sorry that you hate me so much, that even 
to save his life — for tmit's wnat it comes to—" 

" His lifel" she panted. 

"Yes," he said, doggedly. "I will soon prove that. 
Knock off his port and other luxuries — " 

" But I can workl oh, I can work!" she answered. 

Mr. Silas laughed, a jarring, quavering laugh. 

" What at?" he said. " Not you! "You couldn't earn five 
shillings a week — to save your life, and his! Look here, 
Madge," he went on, wisely repressing the desire to draw 
nearer to her, to touch her. '^ Let's understand each other. 
I don't ask too much. I — I know you don't love — care for 
me yet I don't expect, I don't ask that. ALL I want is 
that you'll give me a kind of promise to try and like me, 
and — be my wife. That's all 1 want. After all, it isn't 
much. I have put up with that all the tinae — " 

" But — ^but 1 didn't know," she breathed, despairingly. 
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** AH rignz. Pretend you don't know now: Lee- 8 go on as 
we were. I'll be satisfied^ or try to be. And — and presently 
you'll set used to the idea of marrying me, and — '' He broke 
off, and caught at her arm. ^* Do you hate me so much that 
rou'd rather see him die than marry me?'' he demanded. 



you'tt ra 
hoarsely. 



No, no!" she gasped. " I — I can not let him diel 1 — I 
will do as you ask me. Only— only — give me time! You 
said that I knew, but I did not! I — I did not I thought 
yon did all you did as a friend. Only give me time— please 
give me time!" 

Mr. Silas's face cleared. 

** I will — I agree," he said. " Don't — don't you upset 
yourself. You'll get used to the — the idea soon. Think of 
the old man, and how happy we can make him. I'm a rich 
man — shall be a very rich man before I'm done. He shall 
have everything he wants, and — " 

His hand slid d^wn her arm to her hand, which he carried 
to his lips, and kissed fervently. Then, like a wise man, he 
left her. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Next morning, as Madge was coming in from her modest 
marketing, she met Mr. Gerard in the halL He stopped, and 
took her hand. 

'^ I am glad to see that you have been out," he said. ** It 
proves that Mr. Oordon is better. But you look pale and 
weary," he added, with his keen glance. ** Do you want 
' taking out of yourself ' again}*" 

^* Yes, indeed!" said M»ige, with a sad smile and a sigh as 
she thought of last night's scene with Silas, and all she had 
promised. 

The sculptor looked at his watch. 

** Then come round to my studio after lunch and sit to 
me," he said. ^' Nothing cheers us up so much as doing a 
good turn to a fellow-creature." 

^' I will come if grandfather is well enough for me to leave 
him," she said; ana with a nod he passed on. 

In the afternoon, leaving 'Tilda m charge, she went round 
to the studio. The sculptor was at work, and the girl whom 
she had seen on her previous visit was sitting to him. She 
turned her eyes slowly, impassively, on Madge, but took no 
further notioe. 
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' *' I diall nut be many minutes," said Mr. Qenaai, wi&oofc 
lookiDg from his work. 

Ma^ went to the window. The workman, Harry Bicb- 
mond, was in the yard, not working at the moment^ bnfc 
moving a huge mass of marble on a trolley. 

Madge looked at him with something like snperstitioiv 
dread. The resemblance to Lord Norman, which she had 
often, since she had first seen him, tried to persoade herself 
was a mere fancy on her part, forced itself on ner stilL 

She stood and looked at him, marveling at the strange, 
extraordinarv similarity in their faces and figures, and had 
almost lost herself in dreamland when Mr. Gerard spoke to 
her, and, turning, she found the model had gon& 

** It was kind of you to wait," he said. ** And if you will Bit 
there, with the light on this side of your face — " He placed 
her quickly and deftly. ** Thanks. Will you be very angry 
if I fail to do even slight justice to you. Miss Gordon?" 

" Very," said Madge, with her sad smile. ** Why should 
you think that I am vainer than the rest of my sex?" 

He looked at her for a moment in silence, then he said 
gravely, and with averted eyes: 

'^ I think you are the least vain of any woman or man I 
ever met." 

Madge smiled again. 

^' Do you pay compliments to all your models, Mr. Gerard, 
or do you only do so when you want them to look pleased?" 

He laughed, his short, brisk laugh. 

'' It depends," he said, enigmatically, his dexterous fingers 
already at work with the clay. ^' Don't talk for a few min- 
utes." 

*^ I can sit silent for hours," said Madge. 

His hands stopped instantly. 

*^ Then please let me know when you are goang to begin. '* 

Madge laughed at this quick retort, and the sculptor bent 
his brovirs and regarded her with a curious touch of despair. 

*' You make a very perplexing and difficult modeU Miss 
Gordon," he said. 

" Why?" she asked. 

*^ Because you have so many moods and so facile an expres- 
non. A minute or two ago i vras going to represent you as 
* Eesignation,' and now "—he shrugged his shomders — " well, 
' Sunshine after Bain ' occurs to my mind. You see, we must 
keep to our catch-penny tricks. There is nothing the dear old 
stupid public likes so much as * a good title.' It is more than 
half the battle. Ho one will glanoe at a ' Portrait dE Mci 
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Smith/ but call it 'A Modem Hero/ or 'A Nineteenth 
Oentory Knight/ and everYbody will rush at it Oh, now, 
please smile again, or I shall have to make yon into a * Deep 
feiought' '' 

He chatted on, beguiling her out of herself, and working 
with almost stealthy rapidity. He had never had a model one 
half so lovely, so full of charm as this sad-faced girl, with the 
smile and the laughter always so ready to break through the 
douds; and he was in a fever of eagerness to get her into the 
dig. 

He worked so absorbingly that for once he almost forgot 
that his model was human and capable of weariness, and no 
was awakened to the fact by a sudden sigh from the half- 
parted lips. 

He started and looked at her. 

** You are tired ?'^ he said, with self-reproach. 

''No, nor' she cried. And indeed tne sigh was not an 
indication of weariness; it was drawn from her by the sound 
of the chisel and mallet which just then rang out upon the 
silence. 

'^ I feel sure that yon are,'' he said. ** See, now, take » 
turn or two up and down the studio, and then come back. 
You will fed rested. I can not let vou off for tonday, for — 
well, I have caught the idea, the ideal rather, and am loath to 
leave off.'' 

'' Indeed I am all right," she said; but she rose obediently 
and walked to the other end of the long room. As she stood 
looking at some statuettes, the door opened, and a tall figure 
in a blouse entered. 

It was Harry Bichmond. Madge instinctively, with a kind 
of fear, drew back until she was almost hidaen by a Xull- 
lenffth statue. 

The man held a piece of marble in his hand, and walked 
straidit to the sculptor. 

'' This block is bad," he said. 

At the tone of his voice Madge's hand went to her heart as 
if something had pierced it. It was the voice of the boy — 
Lord Norman — grown into a man's. 

** What did you say, Bichmond?" asked Mr. Oerard, look- 
ing up. 

^* The block is too faulty to work," said Harry Bidmiond. 
** It is full of flaws, and — '' he stopped in the middle of the 
sentence, his eyes fixed on the clay model with a strange ex* 
luression in them. 

'' What is the matter? Do you like it?" asked Mr. Geraxd. 
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At the same time he made a alight gesture with his haad to 
keep Madge from advancing. 

''^It is yeiy beantifol/' said Harry Bichmond. Hk yoioe 
was low and gentle, a dreamy, far-away look stole into his dark 
eyes. ** Very beaatifull Is it a fancy sketch, or is it from 
Jfte?" 

" Which should you think?" asked the sculptor. 

** I don't Imow/ was the reply. '^ It is a face one might 
dream of, and yet — '' He stopped and passed his hands over 
his eyes, which had not left the day moael since they first fell 
upon it 

" And yet?'* 

" I — ^I seem to know it," was the response, spoken in so 
low a voice that Madee could hardly hear it ''I suppose it 
is one of the models I naye seen here." 

*^ No, I think not And if it were, you would not have 
remarked her. Ton never notice any women, do you, Bichr 
mond?" 

He shook his head. 

** No," he said, quietly; ** they do not interest me. Since 
I lost my memory all women are alike to me." 

He raised his eyes with a sad smile for an instant, then they 
dropped back to the clay model again. 

'^6ut this interests you, does it not?" asked the sculptor. 

Harry JSichmond passed his hand over his brow; it was a 
shapely hand, thoi^h so strong and used so unspariiu^ly. 

^^Yes," he said m the same low voice, and with a half-pdn« 
f ul glance at the sculptor's face, as if he were dreamily addng 
what it meant 

** That is strange," said Mr. Gerard, thoughtfully. 

There was silence for a moment, then he mid: 

** This is the model of ayoung lady, a friend of mine, who 
lives in the same house. Would you like to see her? I think 
you shalL You can ^ve me your opinion of the likeness; 
you have a ^ood eye, Bichmond." 

He aimed to Madge to come forward. For a moment she 
hesitated; then she slowly moved toward them. 

The man called Harry Bichmond turned at the sound of 
her footsteps and looked at her; and as her eyes met his, 
Madge had hard work to repress the cry that rose to her Ups. 

For there, as it seemed to her» stood her boy-lover grown 
into glorious manhood. 

Something in her face, almost as pale as those of the statues 
around her, startled him, for his eyes flickered as if under a 
sudden flash of midday snnlightt and he took half a step foi^ 
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ward. Then he stopped and looked from the lovely Ihing 
face to the oopy in the red day. 

*' WeU?*' «& Mr. Gerard. 

A solemn silence, which seemed to stifle Madge^ brooded 

"Tee, tt is 

_ , - to his brow 

again. " Will yon toll me your name?'' he asked, and his 
voice, thongh qoiet enough — it trembled slightly — ^had the 
peculiar ring of unconscious conunand, which Madge remem- 
bered in Lora Norman; always the boy. Lord Norman. 

She answered with difficulty, for her heart was throbbing 
with the emotion which this awful resemblance caused her. 

" Yes," she said. " It is Madge Gordon.'' 

" Madffe— Gordon." He repeated the name softly, dowlyj 
his eyes ued on her face. 

"Uaye you ever heard the name before?" asked the 
sector. 

He started as if he had forgotten Mr. Gerard's presence^ 
then, with so sad an expression, so sad and wistful, in his eyes 
that it went to Madge's heart, he shook his head. 

" No," he said. " I have never heard it before." 
[ Madge drew a Ions breath. 

" I have told this lady something of your story, Bichmond^''^ 
said Mr. Gerard. 

" Yes? It is a strange one, is it not?" he said, with a 
faintt ^ve smile. 

'* It is a very sad one," Madge faltered, and now the tears 
sprung to her eyes. 

He looked at her with the same wistfulness. 

** Yon are sorry for me I" he said, with a touch of grateful 
wonder. ** You must have a gentle heart. Miss Gordon. But 
do not oiy, please," he added. ** It is not worth that Oh, 
nothing is woirth that! Besides, I am not " — ^he paused, and 
the word that followed came rather reluctantly — * ^unhappy." 

** Miss Gk)rdon knows what trouble is, and is therefore sym« 
pathetic," said Mr. Gerard, stealthily working at the model, 

Suite unremarked hj the ottier twa ** She is anxious about 
er grandfather, with whom she lives alone, and whom she 
loves very dearly. He has been very iU — is ill stilL" 

** I am very sorry," said the deep, grave voice, more gently 
even than before. '*He has been iU? Do you— do you 
think — " he paused, with a great, strong man's diyness. 
<' Weill" said the sculptor. 
** Do joa think he would let me see him?" faltered 
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Bany lESchmoncL ** Sometimes sick people like to aee and 
talk with a stranger/' 

Mr. Gerard glwoed up from his bust at Madge inqiiirixigly. 

She pronounced a ** YesI'' with her lips. 

** Miss Ooidon thinks that he would/' said Mr. Gerard. 

A look of pleasure flashed across Harry Bichmond's face. 

" When may I go?'* he asked. 

Madge looked at the sculptor^ and he smiled and shrug^i^ 
his shoulders. 

'* You may go now as far as I am concerned," he said, 
with an artist's brusqueness. ** I hare finished with you to- 
day/' addressing Madge, ** and if I had not, it would be of no 
use your staying, for your face has taken to itself as many 
yaried expressions as tnere are motes in a sunbeam. Perhaps 
Miss Gordon will let you go with her now, Bichmond.*' 

'* Will you?" he asked, with suppressed eagerness. 

** Yes," said Madge. ** My grandfather wiU be glad to see 
you." 

He strode across the studio into an inner room, and Madge 
followed him with her eves, then sunk into a chair. 

Mr. Gerard regarded her with a smUe, a rather curious one. 

** You seem to have taken to one another," he said. ** At 
least, he is unusually friendly with you. As a rule, he is 
barely civil to your sex. No, that is not true, either, for he 
IS as courteous as a prince, but it is cold courtesy, nothing 
more. You are not afraid to go with him?" 

** No, no; oh, no!" said Madge, in a low voice. 
' And indeed there was not a touch of fear of him in the 
conflict of emotions his presence aroused in her. 

*^ You have no need to be. As I told you, be is quite 
sane—" 

*^ Oh, yes! yes! yes!" Madge murmured, almost indignantly. 

— '' And he is as true and gentle—- well, as a true gentle- 
man, and there is nothing truer or gentler." 

Harry Bichmond re-entered the studio at this moment. He 
had washed his hands and face, changed the blouse for his 
jacket, and looked simply a gentleman in a morning suit 
of rough tweed. 

He stood hat in hand, erect, patient, courteously waiting 
till she should rise; and when 8he did so, he bowed to Mr. 
Gerard, and opened the door for her to pass out. 

" To-morrow, if Mr. Gordon is well enough," the sculptor 
called after her. 

They went into the street, and walked on in silence; 
flany Bidimond lookin^^ straight before him with jei lioa o* 
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deep flMX^t an his brow. But that he was not cueamlng or 
lost to the consdonjsness of her presence was made manifest to 
herself. At the corner of Hart Street^ just as Madge was 
abont to step into the road, a hansom cab dashed round 
with all a hansom's wild recklessness. Out went Harry 
Bichmond's hand with the swiftness of a hawk^ and held her 
back. 

** Thank yon,'' she mormnred. '' I wonder more people 
are not nm over than there actually are." 

** There are onite enough as it is," he said. ** Do you go 
out alone often? 

She could feel his dark eyes resting on her as she answered: 

** Yes, always. I have no one but my grandfather, uid he 
is too ill and weak to leave the house." 

** Quite alone?" he said, almost to himself. 
J' You, too, are alone," she found herself saying, ere s to 
knewiL 

** Yes," he smiled. " But that is different; I am a ma ^« 
and can take care of myself." 

** And I, too, though I am a woman," said Madge. 

He looked at her with wistful admiration — ^bnt an admira> 
Hon very different to that which Mad^e remembered glittering 
in the eyes of Lord Norman the night of his return to Ches- 
nev Chie. ^ 

" Yes," he said, *^ I can believe that you are full of cour- 
age. But, all the same, it is not ^ood to be iJone, I know. I 
have been solitary for so long. I have no friend in the world 
but Mr. Oerard. He is a fine fellow, is he not?" 

Madge assented in a low voice. Every word this strange 
man uttered seemed to wake an echo in her heart She found 
herself longing for him to go on speaking to her. 

*^ How crowded the streets arel Do you like London?" 

'^ No," said Madge, with a faint shudder. *^ But it is a 
grand place, and I can well ima^ne some persons bein^ proud 
of it But I know so little of it I have always lived m the 
country." 

'* Yes," he said, looking at her with deep interest '' Will 
you think me intrusive if I ask where?" 

** In Downshire, at a place called Chesney Ohase," she 
replied, lifting her eyes to his face as if she expected to se^ 
him start and exclaim with surprise; but after a moment o{ 
apparently deep thought, he said, quite calmly: 

" It is a jpretty name. I have never heard of it before. '^ 

Madge atgbed wth an unreasonable feeling of disappoinb* 

HMOm 
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**WhfibAjoaiif^r^ he asked, with qmet ajmpattgb 

Hedge flmibBd* 

** I — ^I do not know. This is where we Ihre.'' 

She opezMd the door with her latch-kej, and he foDovidl 
her np tne 8tair& 

Mr. Gordon was lying back in hie diair, with hie eyes 
dosed. 



Madge/' began 'Tilda; then she stopped to stare, open* 
moathed, at the tall, hmdsome stranger. *^ Lawks, miss — '' 

Madge colored and smiled. 

'* I see yon have got the tea ready; will yon bring another 
cnp, 'TUda?" 

^Tilda returned — almost backward; and Madge flnng her 
lacket and hat on the conch, and went to the fire to see to the 
Lettle. 

HarxT Bichmond followed her> and, pushing her hand 
gently back, said: 

'' Allow me, please. May IP" He lifted the kettle and 

enied the water into the t^Ekpot in the most approved fash* 
1. ^* Not too much water at first,'' he said. 

Madge looked np at him. 

** Yon are quite an adepts'' she said* 

'^ Am IP Well, I have lived alone so long, you see. Now, 
it must stand on tiie hob for just three minutes, must it notP 
Ijet me put it there, please." He looked round the room. 
He had not, as Silas would have done, made a minute 
inventoiy of it the moment he entered. ** How pretty and 
comfortable it is," he said, with a faint sigh, and rather to 
himself than her; ** one would know at a fflanee that a lady 
reimed within it. Oh, I beg your pardon!" His eyes fell, 
and the color rose to his tanned face. '' I do beg your pardon 
most humbly. I am so used to talking to myself for want of 
a better listener, that — " 

** There is no need to beg my pardon/' she said, all her 
being throbbing at his low-spoken words, his deep, musical 
voice. '* See, my grandfather is waking." 

The old man stirred and opened his eyes, let them wander 
from one face to the other unintelligentlv for a moment, then 
he clutched the chair, and, leaning forward, exclaimed, witii 
feeble energy and indignation: 

** What— what does lie do hereP Lord Norman!" 

Madge tamed pale, and putting her arm round lum, diev 
Ilim gent^ back to lus cushions. 

^'Mui^ badb, dearl" she whisoered. *'ft is % mistakik 
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This genilemaai is not Lord Nonnan. His name is Bich- 
mondT'' 

The old man gazed at the handsome face for a good minute^ 
then gradually aoabt took the plaoe of dislike and anger, and 
he closed his eyes. 

*^ I thought it was Lord Norman. I — ^I bee his pardon. 
How do you do— What name did ^n say, Madge?" 

** Bichmond — ^Harry Bichmond, sir/' said the young man* 
*' I am sorry I startled you. Miss Gordon was good enough 
to permit me to call on you. I will go and — '' 

"No, nol" said the old man, with qniyering yoioe. 
''DonH ga Stay, please. We— we have so few friends. 
Stay. He may staj, Madee, ehP'' 

Almost unconsciously Mad^ held out her hand, as if iii 
appeal, and Harry Bichmond mdined his head consentingly. 
What was it he called me?" he asked her, in a low voice. 

Her lips quivered. 

" Lora Norman — Lechmere,'' she said, looking up at him 
as she knelt beside the fire to reach the toast 

He repeated the name ouite calmly, but with a slightly 
puzzled irown. " But whyr ' he asked. 

'' I — I don't knowl" she faltered. " He has been ill, and 
is still weak, and sometimes he wanders when he wakes sud- 
denly, as now.'' 

She paused a moment. 

" You — ^you never heard the name beforeP' 

''Of this Lord Norman— what was it— LeohmeieP^ hm 
replied. '' No, neverl" 

OHAPTEB XXVIL 

Hb presently took up his hat to go, but Madge asked him 
to stay to tea. They sat down, and die noticed that he was 
perfectly self-possessiBd, with the modest calm of a gentleman, 
and was not at all awkward or embarrassed, as an ordinary 
workman might have been imder the circumstances. He was 
indeed calmer than herself; for a wave of strange excite- 
ment — ^half pleasurable, ha3f painful — ^was thrilling through 
her. 

She could feel his dark eyes, with their gentle melancholy^ 
watching her as she poured out the tea, and her hand trem* 
Ued. and the ocdor came and went in her face, aocentuatmg 
her beauty. 

** And who is this Lord Norman.^ I b^ your pardon^ baft 
I have loiiKotteii his name againj" he said. 



fused her. 

He laughed, eridentlv not a whit offended by her qneetioo. 

" Well, no; not if * Poor and content is rich enough/ be 
trne. I earn thirty ahiUin^ a week, and that, to a Bolittu-j 
man whose wanta are few, is sufficient. I live in a little attio 
on the other side of the water — lodgings are cheaper there— 
and, aa I said, am content. This," he glanced around admir- 
ingly, "iB a palatial apartment, luxury itself, compared 
with it." 

He didn't explun that he lived in an attic, and on short 
nommons, because a large portion of his earnings was dis- 
tributed among his poorer neighbors; but Madge, who had 
kamed how far thirty shillings will go, divined it instantly^ 
and her lovely eyes glowed as they elanced at him. 

** And do you not find it very duU?" she said. 

He thought a moment 

'* Yes," he replied, " very; and mostly when I torn in for 
^e night. While one can walk about— and I spend nearly 
•11 my spare time on the tramp through the London streets — 
Coe can keep loneliness at arm a-length. How glad yon must 
ke to have some one for whom yon care, Miss OordonI" And 
le looked with a strong man's smile of sympathy at the worn 
old man busy dozing in his choir. 

Madge's ej^es grew moist. 

*' Yes, he is all the world to me," she mnrmored, " and I 
am happy while I have him." 

Then he turned and spoke to Mr. Gordon, and the old man 
loused a little and answered him; but it was plain that he had 
forgotten his name, or how he happened to be tliere. 

'Tilda came and cleared the tea-things away, and Madge got 
out her work, but it lav forgotten on her lap as she listened 
to Harry Kichmond. lie talked of all sorts of things, but of 
notiiing that was not connected with London, she noticed. 
He told her f^ut tbe bard work of the docks, related anec- 
dotes respecting the poor people, bis neighbors, explained to 
her the difference between the various kinds o' marble; aod* 
' - ' — -* I-— ~-T» it-f^ninv with aM~ 
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When he rose to go he looked round wistfully. 

*< Is it too much to ask that I may come again^ Miss €kn> 
donP' he said^ in a low voice. 

Madse felt a thrill of pleasure^ bnt, perhaps^ beoause of that 
thrill^ looked down and seemed to hesitate. 

He colored mider his tan. ** It is too much,'' he said. 
" Forgive me I bnt ** — he paused a moment—** you will think 
*t presumptuous of me, but I can't help feeling that we are 
uot quite the strangers our slight acquaintance makes us. 
I '' — ne put his hana to his forehead for an instant—** I feei 
as if we were old friends. I fear that now I have sinned 
beyond even your forgiveness 1'* 

** No, no/' she said, almost inaudibly. ** Tes; please come 
Igain; my grandfather will be glad to see yon.'' 

He held her hand; it seem^ to her uiat his strong one 

?>ressed it, but in her agitation she could not be sure; and 
hen he went. She sunk into a chair and covered her eyes. 
N^o work was done that night 

Harry Bichmond strode through ihe lamplit streets to 
his attic on the south side of the river. The olood was tin- 
ffling in his veins. The lovely face of Madge Gk>rdon floated 
before him like that of a spirit, making beautiful the murky 
streets, filling him with a land of reverential joy and gladness^ 
mingled with an aching louring. 

Was it possible that he had only seen her for the first time 
that day? Surely not! Surely he must have known her for 
a long^ long while, and had kept her image hidden away in bis 
heart. Now and again people who pas^ him stopped and 
looked after him admiringly, and with a sort of wonder, for 
the handsome' face was ail aglow with the emotions that 
possessed him. 

Presently a child — a little bit of a boy, one of the thousands 
of waifs and strays that float on the darK tide of the Great, the 
Joyous, the Sorrowful Gity, limped after him, and begged^ 
and Harry Bichmond, when at last he heard the faint, thin 
voice, came down from the clouds, and j)icked the child up in 
his arms; for to-night his great heart was overflowing with 
tenderness. 

** My^ poor little manl" he said, in a vcaoe that filled the 
child with self-pity, ** are yon all alone in this great place? 
All alone and hungry, eh?'' 

**Tes, I'm hungry. Give me a penny/' said the child, 
whimpering. 

Harxy Bichmond emptied his pockets of their small wealthy 
and pot it into the dirty little daw. 
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** Thtie yon aier' he said^ cheeringly. ** Hold on te it 
tightly. Bnn home now and bay some 8np|)er/' 

nait terrified by such generosity, the wfuf sped away with 
bare and noiseless feet, mi Harry Bichmond strode on. He 
was full of happiness, that was yet not perfect joy — so full 
that he felt as if the attic were not large enough for him to 
breathe in. So he paused at the door of ihe ^oomy hoose, 
and walked on. Presently he got his pipe oat, and finding 
himself out of tobacoo, he walkra abstractedly into the nearest 
tobacconist's, to fmA that he had not a penny in the world. 

** Hever mind,'' he said, with a smile, to the shopman, and 
he put his pipe back in his pocket quite contentedly. 

There was no supper when at last he climbed to his attic: 
but he could not have eaten if a lord mayor's banquet had 
been awaiting him. His heart was too full of this new and in- 
describable something that had come into his life to permit him 
eyen to sleep for a tmie, and it was dawn before he fell asleep, 
with ^^ Madgel'' upon his lips. 

The sculptor's workman, the man who had lost his memozy, 
was in love at last I 

The next day Mr. Gerard sent up word, askiuji: Madge if sho 
oould go round and sit for him, that he might finish the 
model, and Madge went round in the afternoon. 

'^ Oh, I thou3it you would have come in the morning," 
said Mr. Gterard, as he opened the door to her. ^' My paid 
model is here — the youne woman you have met, you know. I 
shall have finished with ner in half an hour; it is her last sit- 
ting." 

** I will go away and oome again at the end of that time. " 
** Ko, no," he siud, anxiously; ^' that means that vou will 
forget all about it I know you women! 60 into the yard 
and choose the marble you would like. Harry Bichmond is 
there and will help you. He knows as much about it as I 
do." 

In his eagerness to get back to his work, he almost pushed 
her down the steps leading to the yard, and Madge, though 
she would have withdrawn if she could have found any excuse 
ready, descended. 

Harry Bichmond was working at a block of marble, and 
did not hear her footsteps or see her until she stood close 
beside him. Then he tamed, started, and m a very unwork- 
man-like way dropped both mallet and chiseL He stooped to 
pick them up— «nd the exertion, slight as it must have beei^ 
made him very zed — ^then raired his nat 
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*^ Good-afliienioon, Miss Oordoa. You — jon startled me. I 
iras thinking — ^I mean I did not expect to see yon^ and — '' 

*^ Mr. Gerard has sent me to choose the marble for mv 
bust/' she said^ with a meekness nnusoal for Madge^ and wiuk 
downcast eyes. 

Harry Bichmond nodded quickly^ and looked pleased. 

" Yesl we will soon do that! At least/' he corrected him- 
self^ ^* it will take a little time. It will want consideration. '' 
He gazed at her ti^oughtfullv. ** Yes^ it mnst be the purest 
White Oarraral The purest!'^ 

He looked around the yard^ went to and examined some 
blocks, and presently returned to her with one on his shoulder. 

Mad^ looKcd at him with wide-opjen eyes. 

" Is it not very heavy?'' she exclaimed. 

He smiled as he set it carefully down at her feet 

^^I am rather strong,'' he said, almost apolog^ticall]^. 
" There is the piece! It is the best in the yard. I will cut it 
faito diape at once;'' and he caught up his chisel and mallei 
Then he paused. '^ I wish I could carve it!" he murmured^ 
Wistfully. 

'' Are you anxious to be a sculptor?" asked Madge^ trjring 
to meet the direct gaze of his dark eyes, and failing. 

*^ No," he said; ** I never had the desire till now; but it is 
a Tun desire^" he added, sadly. ** I have kept this block for 
some special work of Mr. Gerard's; he will be glad." 

** Way?" siud Madge, innocently. 

He looked at her and then fixedly at the marble. 

** His whole soul will be in his statue of vou," he said, in 
a low voice. " He has never done anything better tiian your 
model in clay; I looked at it again this morning. I am going 
to ask him — " He stopped and bit his lip. 

*^ What are you going to ask him?" Madge asked* She had 
Bsated herself on a slab of stone, her hands clasped in her lap, 
her lovely face turned up to him. 

Before he answered, he picked up his ooat and^ signing to 
her to rise, laid it on the stone. 

** Oh, no, thanks!" she said. 

'' Do, please," he pleaded. '' It is too dusty a seat" 

** Yon have not told me what you are going to ask Mr. 
Gerard." 

He held the mallet aloft, and looked straight before him. 

'' I am going to ask him to let me have the clay model of 
Tou," he said, almost timidly. '^ He breaks up most of themj 
Mt I think-—! hope— he will giye me youra»'' 
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Madge looked down, and was silent for & moment. Tbi 
ikroke of hk mallet made sweet music. 

. ** It muE^ be yeiy hard work,'' she said, after the pauses 
dnring which she had been watching him with a womanV 
admiration of strength. 

He thought for a moment. 

^ Yes, I suppose so," he said. '' It was hard at first To- 
day I have to work rather harder than nsnaL" 

^* Why?'' she asked, with as much interest as if the fate d 
an empire hong upon his answer. 

*^ I was late this morning," he said. '' I did not sleep mitil 
dawn, and I have to make up for lost time." 

She also had not slept till dawn. Their common wakeful' 
ness seemed to create a ^mpathy between them. 

*^ Do you often get tiredP' she asked, her dark-gray eyes 
lifted to his face. 

He laughed. 

" Never, or scarcely ever," he replied* '' I am very strong, 
as I said. How is Mr. Gordon to-day?" 

** My grandfather is just the same," she answered. 

y I was afraid that perhaps my visit had disturbed him," he 

** Oh, no," she replied. 

'^ Then may I come again?" he almost murmured. 

" Yes," she said. 

He worked on, talking as he worked, and Madge had grown 
quite unconscious of the flight of time when Mr. Gerard 
appeared at the top of the steps aud called to her. 

*^ Bring that block up here, Bichmondl" he cried, 

Harry Bichmond took the marble on his broad shoulder, 
and followed Madge up to the studia 

*' Chosen a piece? Let me see," said the sculptor. 
** Humph I the best piece in the yard, isn't it? Well, it can't 
be too good." 

Harry Bichmond passed into the studio, the block of marble 
on his shoulder, ana as he did so the young woman, the paid 
model, who was going out by the door leading to the street, 
tamed. 

Her pale, care-worn face went whiter than the marble itself, 
and as she shrunk back against the half-opened door she 
uttered a sharp cry, her eyes fixed upon Harry Richmond with 
the mass of stone upheld by his muscular arms. 

** What is the matter?" said Mr. Gerard, with a frown; for 
yom* artist objects to the expression of emotion — unless tt 
aervee his purpose, ^* Are you faint, my girl?" 
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4SlB girl put her hands to her eyes for a moment, then let 
tfiem cam, and gazed fixedly, searchingly at Ha^ry Bich* 
mondL He stood as calm and motionless as one of the statnes^ 
a grave surprise and pity in his handsome face. 

** She has sat too long. She is tired/' he said; and, setting 
down the block of marble^ he ponred oat a glass of water from 
a jag and took it to her. 

" Drink this,*' he said* 

She took it with trembling band, and looked up at him with 
the same fearful, anxious scrutiny. Then she sighed heavily 
and raised the glass to her lips. 

*.' You — you don't know me?'* she whispered. 

He looked at her with brows bent thougntf ully. 

*^ No," he said. ** That is, I have seen you here once or 
twice — " 

She put the glass down with a sigh, drew her thin shawl 
round her, and went out 

Harry Bichmond turned to the others with a question on his 
lips; but the sculptor had placed Madge in her proper pose, 
and had evidently quite forgotten his last model and her 
slight fainting fit. 

Harry Bichmond stood looking on for a few minutes, then, 
as if remembering that he was wasting his master's time, 
reluctantly and with a sigh went back to the yard again. 

Mr. Gerard worked with the absorption of a genius. 

*^ This is goins to be one of my best bits of work," he said, 
almost to himself as he washed ms clayey hands. ** Yes, I'm 
in luck! There will be at least one statue with a lovely face 
in the next Academy." 

He was so absorbed, so fully in the seventh heaven — the 
artists' heaven — that he let her go without a word — ^in fact, 
scarcely knew that she had gone. Madge glanced toward the 
yard as she left the stadia Harry mcmnond was still at 
work, and the chisel and mallet rang its wonted music. 

When she reached home she found Silas Fletcher awaitin? 
her, and the sight of him made her start guiltily. She haa 
forgotten him! Yes, clean forgotten him. She could not 
raise her eyes to his face as he pressed her hand and stared at 
her with his passion-laden eyes. 

*' Sorry I couldn't oome last night, Madge,*' he said« 
*' Fact is, I was kept at the office till late. I'm one of a 
* comer' in ootton. There! you wouldn't understand me if 
I tried to explain it. But if we can pull the thing off prop- 
erly it will mstod a man of mel I shall be next door to an on* 
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drad-tiioiuBnd-poiiiiderl Think of ihati YooHIiidein 
«aniage and pair^ Madge, mark my words!'' 

'' Is that Mr. SUas?^' cried Mr. Gordon, feebly, awakened 
from sleep by the anmarical voice. ^' How— 4iow is the book 
getting on? I want to see the proofs." 

** On, the book's all right, getting on stnnninffly^*' said 
Silas, carelessly. Then he turned to Madge. '' rye had a 
letter from the env'nor. My lord! but things are ^<ring it at 
the Chase Lord Norman's got engaged to Lady Sjhil Dela- 
moor, of the Orange. It's in all the society pa{)er8.'' 

** Yes?" s&id Mad^e, gravely. She was thinking at the 
moment of Harry Richmond, the man who strangely resem- 
bled Lord Norman. She felt that she on^ht to tell Silas 
Fletcher of her acquaintance with him, but uie shrank from 
doine so, shrunk painfully. 

'^ X es, it's a big match. He owns, or will own, half the 
county, and she's one of the real sweUs. But I don't envy 
them. She's as cold as ice, and he— well, he's got the deyil's 
own temper." 

** I hope they wQl be happy," said Madge, almost inaudibly* 

'' Oh, yes, so do L At least, I don't oare. But it's evident 
he's head over heels in love. What do you think he wants?'' 

Madse smiled gravely. 

** Why, he wants a bust of her. My guv'nor has written 
up to me about it. I'm to find out a sculptor—- one of the 
best — and send him down regardless of expense. That's lust 
like the swells, isn't it?" he remarked, contemptuously. ** A 
dty man would ask the price first, and make a proper con- 
tract for it. But Lord Norman is too high and mighty for 
that. I've got to find a man and send him down Si once, 
post haste, and regardless of the cost" 

Madge thought of Mr. Oerard. 

** There is a famous sculptor lives in this house," she said. 

^* Does he?" exclaimed Mr. Silas, pricking up his ears. 
** Oh, come, now! He can't be very famous, or he wouldn't 
hang out at such digi^ings as these." 

'^ But he cares nothing for luxury," said Madge, ** and he 
18 a great sculptor." 

''lis he?" said Mr. SQas. ** WeU, I'll see hun, and see if 
ire can't come to terms. Of course," with a cunning gleam 
in his eyes, ** I shall want my commission." 

" Your commission?" 

'' Oh, never mind; you don't understand business,^' said 
Mr. Silar, with a laugh of tolerant contempt ** 111 see to iti 
Leave it to me. All's fish that eomes to the set of a d^ 
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maiL But kn't Lord Norman going iti The gnr^nor says 
that the money is flying like leaves in anttmin— ooite poeticiu, 
iea't it? Nothinfl^s gwA enough for the young lord; and the 
old man— the ean^ I mean — sits there like a stuffed mummy, 
and can't say a word. Snongh to make a fellow laugh, isn't 
it?" 

Then, glancing at Madge's sad, grave face, he dropped the 
subiect 
"You — ^vou haven't forgotten our bargain, Madge?" 
" No," sne said, faintly; then she looked up at the vulgar, 
commonplace face — the face which was so true an index of 
the vulgar, commonplace mind — and tried to tell him of Harry 
Bichmond. 
But it seemed like sacrilege, and — she could not 
" I'll look that sculptor fellow up at once," he said, a little 
later on. " From the little I know of Lord Norman> and 
from my gnv'nor's letter, I should say he's not the man to 
stand any delay. The worst of it is," he added, as he held 
Madge's small, cool hand in his big, moist palm, " that I've 
got to ffo down there to-morrow. It's a beastly nuisance, 
and — and I shall miss you, Madge. I wish I could think 
you'd miss me I" 

Madge tried, honestly tried, to respond to the lovelorn look 
and tone, but her heart rebelled, and Mr. Silas had to be con- 
tent with her gentle ** Good-bye " as he marched down the 
stairs in search of Mr. Gerard, the famous sculptor. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

To |)ut it in the slang of the day. Lord Norman was, though 
in a highly decorous manner, * painting the county red." 
The C&ae had been filled all through the Ghristmas with a 
very large and an exceedingly ** gay " partv — a party which 
delighted in very late dinners, baccarat until the early morn- 
ing, and breakfast consisting principally of grilled bones and 
curry. 

It was a party that rode hard, played hard, flirted hard, and 
if it did not drink hard was only restrained from doing so by 
fear of losing its last thread of reputation; but as it consisted 
of the very crSfM de la crime of ** smart " London society, 
and was as full of titles as a hec^e is of blackberries in Sep- 
tember, the world — even the quiet world of Downshire — ^had 
not a word to say against it, but was quite willing to dine, 
hunt, and dance with it 

Axid of this gathering of smart and choice spirits Lord Nor* 
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man was ilk. ^ery 0O11L The joxmfi heir toOheBneyOnaseanS 
the earldom seemed mad — ^mad with the pride of yoath, the 
oonsciooBness of wealth and strength^ and^ most of all, mad 
^ his love for Sybil Delamoor. 

He seemed indeed intoxicated with happinesSy so much so 
that Lady Delamoor was startled ont 01 her limp serenity 
into a remonstrance. 

** I — I am afraid Norman is — ^is rather wild, Sybfl,'' she 
said one day, just after the yonng lover had ridden away» with 
fluked face and glittering eyes, nrging his high-spirited horse 
into a mad ^llop> down the Oran^ avenue. 

Lady Sybil looked after his fast-retreating form with a 
smile of conscious power and gratified vanity. 

'' Because he rid!es hard, mamma?" she said. 

" Because — well, because he does everything * hard^' " mor* 
mured Lady Delamoor, gravely. '^ He is terribly excitable. 
The other ni^ht, after dinner, he looked so— so strange that I 
thought — ^reaUy I thought — ^he had had too much wine.'' 

Lady Sybil smiled. 

^* I know. He read your thought in your face, and told me 
ef it He had not mid too much wine. He said'' — she 
paused and smiled again, but without a trace of shyness — ** he 
said that it was because I had been sitting next him, and he 
was thinking that I should soon be his." 

Lady Delamoor looked shocked. 
, ** EeaUv, Sybfll" 

" Well?" she returned. *' What is there so dreadful in 
that? I should hate a lukewarm lover. I am rather oocd 
jnyself." 

^* YesI" assented Lady Delamoor, with a sigh* 

** And one loves one's opposite, you know. Do not be 
afraid, mamma. Norman will settle down when we are mar- 
ried, and be as staid as even you can desire. At any rate, you 
won't expect me to find fault with him for being very much 
in love with me." 

She paused a moment, then laughed softly. 

** Have you heard of his last freak?" 

'' Nol" said Lady Delamoor, with a glance almost of alarm. 
•• What is it?" 

** Nothing very dreadful He is going to have a bust of me 
carved. Heaven only knows how many of my portraits he has 
already; but he says that nothing but my face in marble wiU 
satisfy him. " 

''It is— it is absurd!" said Lady Delamoor. ''I shall 
49eak to him^ and try and dissuade him from tiie idea. Ne 
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€0b £MB cvdCatnetto oarved until after she is married^ and only 
then if £^e happens to be a celebrity. '^ 

'^ Well^ and am I not a oelebrityr ' said Lady Sybil, raising 
her exquisitely penciled brows, and looking down at tibe fair 
and rather troubled face by the fire with icy hauteur. *^ Is 
tiiere not a paragraph devoted to me in each number of the 
society papers? Doesn't all the world know of my engage- 
ment, the exact number of the weddiug presents, aud what my 
gowns are going to beP'' 

Lady Dehunoor sighed. 

'* Sometimes,'^ she faltered, *^ sometimes, Sybil, this en- 
gagement, mudi as I desired it, almost frightens me. He— 
he is so wild and reckless, and — ^and — ^I can not forget the 
poor earl, shut up in his room, speechless and powerless amidst 
all this gayety.^' 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

''Norman can't help his uncle's illness. The earl was 
once young himself, I suppose, and knew what it was to be in 
lore,'' and she glanced significantly at her mother. 

The pale face of the dder woman flushed, and she averted 
id hastily. 

'' At any rate, I object to this idea of the bust,'' she said^ 
faintly. 

" Your objections come too late, dear," Sybil murmured in 
her languid tones. '' Norman has just told me that the 
93ulptor is cominff down to-night, and that you and I are to 

So over to the Chase to-morrow, to give the man a sitting, 
[e is a famous sculptor — ^I f or^t his name— and Norman has 
given him carte hlanche. It is to be exhibited in the next 
Academy, and will, so Norman savs, create quite a sensation. 
He says that it wiU be the most beautiful — " She broke off 
into a laugh. '' But you will not care to hear his ' lover's 
flattery,' will you, dear?" And nestling into one of tiie 
softest chairs, she took up a book, as if the subject were 
exhausted. 

Norman had spoken truly, for at that moment Mr. Gerard 
was at the inn. He had declined Lord Norman's invitation 
to stay at the Chase during the progress of the bust. 

'M know what that means," he said, as he sat beside the 
fire smoking bis old brier pipe, as much beloved as it was 
burnt — whidi is sa^g a great deal '' It means living a life 
of gilded slavery m uie company of men and women who 
either treat you witib open disdain^ or a patronage which is 
worse than the ooldest scorn. Besides^ I can not work witb 
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peoph looking on who know nothing of art, and yet p&aUk te 
diattering the mort arrant mbbiah about it.'' 

The companion he addressed was Harry Bichmond; for jnsk 
before he was stuting Mr. Gerard had called oat of the win- 
dow, and told him tnat he wished Bichmond to to with him. 

Harry stared, and did not look orerwhelmea with joy, for 
in an inatant he reflected that learing London meant lea Ymg-^- 
Madge. 

''What ia tiie matter?" said Mr. Gerard. ''Have yoa 
grown so fond of London streets and fog that yoa can't bear 
10 tear yonrself away for a few dm?" 

** I will go," said Harry; and an hoar afterward he had 
been ready to accompany his master. 

** I don't know that I'ye mach nse for you now I've 
brought yoa," said Mr. Gerard, as they sat in the tram. And 
he laaghed absently. ** Bat, any way, yoa can prepare the 
olay, and help keep the idiots off me. Tell them, if they 
want to talk, that they may talk to yoa; that I'm stone 
deaf*>' stone ' is distinctly good— -or that I bite if spoken to 
maoh." 

''Very well," Harry Bichmond had responded. He hacl 
been looking oat of the carriage window as the train had 
wUrled idon^;; lookiiig oat with a grQ\e thoaghtfalness, and 
Kr. Gerard had askeahim what he was thinkii^ of. 

" I was wondering whether I had ever lired in the coantiy,'' 
he had replied. 

" You don't remember?" 

" No," was the reply. " Bat," he had added, almost U} 
himself, " perhaps I may some day." 

" Some people woola giye all they possess to lose their 
memory as yoa have done, Bichmond," Mr. Gerard had 
remarked cynically. 

Harry Bichmond had been very thoaghtf al all through the 
joamey, and he was still silent and preoccupied as the two 
men sat before the fire in the inn parlor and smoked their 
pipes. 

"I wonder what this younff lady is like?" queried the 
soulptori presently. " Not neany so oeautif ul as — as tiie bust 
I haye left at home," he added. 

Harry Bichmond knew that he meant that of Madge, and 
he colored swiftly. 

" Why did you leaye it?" he said, grayel^. Mr. Gerard 
poshed his lifAia through his thick iron-gray luur. 

"Why? Well, for seyeral reasons. One, because that 

'Imr ottgr feUow— what was his name?— Fletcher— offered me 
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a bffge snm, any sam indeed^ to come down; and we arfJstB 
loye money like other people; but the strongest reason was—'' 
He pausedL *' Do jon know what happens to men who cat 
diamonds? Sometimes^ when they miye a lar^ stone of 
extraordinary loster they srow so absorbed in it that they get 
lost and are in danger of oecomin^ mad. Then the manager 
of the works takes them off that big diamond and sets them 
to work on smaller and duller stones, and they recoyer their 
sanity. That little bust was too big a diamond to me, Bich- 
mond. Don't be uneasy/' he laughed, grimly, as Harry 
Bichmond moyed in his chair and frowned at the fire with a 
suddenly troubled face. ** The poor diamond-cutter knows 
all the time he is in loye with the stone that it neyer can by 
any possibility be his; and I haye known the same of Madge — 
Miss Gtordon. She is worthy of a younger, a better man than 
this fizzled old sculptor, and the grizzled old sculptor knows 
it Don't sigh like that, man, or you'll put the fire out;" 
and he lau^hod ^gain and eyed the handsome face curiously. 

Before Harry Bichmond could speak — ^if he had been going 
to do so— the girl of the inn brought a note to Mr. Oerara. 

He opened and read it, then tossed it across the table to 
Harry. 

" Lord Norman,'* said the note, ** will be obliged if Mr. 
Gerard will come up to the Chase this eyening, and confer 
with Lord Norman respecting Lady Sybil Delamoor's bust" 

" Will you go?" asked Harry. 

** I certainly will not," said the sculptor, leaning further 
back in his chair and stretching out his legs. ** I would not 
kaye this fire to-night at the bidding of a kmg — unless it were 
the king of sculptors or painters. Fd toil through the black* 
ness of a Siberian forest for either of them any night But I 
do not leaye here for any mere son or nephew of an earL 
Besides " — and he sent out a yolume of smoke with a look of 
contemptuous indifference — ** what the deyil does he mean by 
* confer '? I haye come to sculp, not to confer. If, when 
I haye done the thing, his serene mightiness doesn't like it, he 
can leaye it" 

He turned to the rirl, who stood open-mouthed and fin^r- 
ing her apron, in a delicious condition of awe and admiration^ 
for to her Lord Norman was a kind of demi-god. 

** Tell the messenger that Mr. Gterard is in bed — or dead— 
which you like! And bring us in another mug of this old sde. 
But wait — stop!" he exclaimed. ^' If Lord Norman wants to 
' coafpr^' why shouldn't bs * confer ' with joi^ Bichmozid? 
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Yes, yoa diall go! I see yoa aie ahooked at my rode &ids> 

Mudenoe.'' 

^I gor said Harry Bichmond. ** What good •oald I doP* 

Mr. Gerard laughed. The idea tickled him, and he stndc 
to it *' Kings and queens have their embassadors; why 
shooldn't a sculptor have his? Yes, you shall go. Tut» 
man 1 1 can see you are dyin^ to do so. Get your hat and coat, 
and see this sprig of nobility, and talk to him; yon know 
enough of the jareon to do that. Tell him — oh, tell him 
what you like, but let him fully understand that I haye coma 
to sculp, not to confer. Confer!'' And with a ^runt ho 
refilled his pipe, and settled himself deeper into his chair as if 
he neyer meant to leaye it, or as if only dynamite would force 
him from it. 

Harry Bichmond hesitated; but only for a moment It was 
his place to obey. He put on his oyercoat and hat and went 
outside. A groom was standing by the door drinking a glaas 
of hot grog. He touched his h^ 

" Are you ready?" he asked. 

Harry Richmond nodded, and they started. It was rather 
a dark night, but still li^ht enough for them to see their road, 
and they walked on untu they came within sight of the Chase. 

The many windows blazing with light startled Hariy Bich- 
mond from his reyerie — ^a reyerie in which the principal-^ 
indeed, the only — ^figure was that of Madge Gordon! He 
looked up surprised and interested. 

" Is this the house?" 

'^ Yes, sir," replied the man, respectfully. *^ It's a fine 
place, isn't it?" 

** It is," said Harry. *' Is anything out of the ordinary 
going on there? There seems so much light and music," he 
added, for as they ascended the steps the sound of a yioliu 
and a piano floated out to them. 

*' On, it's only the usual thing," said the groom, carelessly 
and with a touch of pride. ^' His lordship's got a big party 
staying at the Chase. They'ye just haa dinner, ana are 
enjoying themselyes with a little music. Presently they'll 
take to card-playing, and keep it up till momm^. After 
that, those of 'em who hayen't thought it worth while to go 
to bed will get some grilled bones, and be out with md 
hounds — there's a meet to-morrow morning— ^and you may bet 
your life Lord Norman will be one of 'em." 

Harry Bichmond looked round with unabated curioeity and 
interest. The place seemed a palace eyen to him^ accustemedi 
as he was to the large houses of LondoiL 
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^ He mnsfc be Yerr rich^ this Lord Norman/' he said^ rather 
to himself than to we ^room: but the man heard him. 

** Bidil I should thmk sol There's no end to the money. 
He'll be the richest man in this coonty, and any other^ for 
aught I know, when the earl dies.'' 

^* The earl?'' said Harry. 

"Yes; his uncle. He's up there." He pointed to some 
dimly lighted windows on the first floor. " Paralyzed or some* 
thing of that sort Here we are/' he broke off as they 
reached the halL " You go in, sir, and send up your name. 
I mustn't eater the house by the front way. " 

Harrv stepped into the nail, and looked around. Its vast 
size ana air of antiquity struck him, and so absorbed him that 
he forgot the business that had brought him there until a foot- 
man, m the rich livery which the servants had worn since 
Lord Norman's reign, came forward and eyed him expect- 
antly — expectantly, but yet respectfully, for there was the 
onmistakable sign of the gentleman in the tall, slight figure 
and handsome face. 

** Lord Norman wishes to see me," said Harry fiichmond. 
** At least — ^well, say Mr. Gerard; his lordship will understand 
then." 

He turned as he spoke to look at a magnificent palm 
stamding near a man in armor, and so brought his face into 
the light. The footman started. 

** uood Lord!" he exclaimed. 

Harry Bichmond turned to him with grave surprise. The 
man recovered his composure as if with an efiLori, and, still 
eying the handsome face covertly, said: 

"This way, sir." 

He showed Harry into Lord Norman's private smoking- 
. oom, and closed the door. 

Harry looked round. Following Lord Norman's instruc- 
tions, Bobins had converted the once dingy room into a com* 
fortable den. It looked what it was, a private snuggery, and 
Harry Bichmond noticed that all the doors were double — 
that IS, one of wood and an inner one of baize — and that the 
single window was covered by a curtain of heavy velvet. A 
lamp, turned down very low, lighted the room but dimly. 

"Lord Norman likes to be quiet sometimes," he thought. 
** Only sometimes, " he added to himself, with his grave 
anile, for the footman had left the inner door of baize open, 
and a peal of laughter penetrated to the room. 

A moment or two c^iterward he heard a quick, firm albs^ 
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the door was thrown open, and a young man m erening-dTOtt 
entered. 

He Btood for a moment looking ronnd m the aemi-darkness, 
then with a ** Corse the idioti why didn't he turn up the 
li^ht?*^ he went to the table on the other side of which Hany 
fiichmond stood, and turned up the lamp. 

Then saying: ** How do you do, Mr. GerardP Awfully good 
of you to—'' ne raised his eyes to Harrv Richmond's face. 

The ciyil greeting died away, the nandsome face lost its 
reckless flush and oecame suddenly pinched and livid, the 
dark eyes distended until the whites showed all round the 
pupils, and with a cry of horror he dutched the table to pre- 
vent himself from falling. 

*^ My OoAV* burst from his pallid lips; *' I — I must be mad 
or — or drunk P' 

He stsj^^ered toward the door, looking over his shoulder at 
Harry Bichmond's surprised face, as if lie meant to fly from 
some specter; then, with an oath and a wild, mad laugh — a 
laugh of desperate defiance — ^he flung himself against tixe door 
and confronted his visitor. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

LoBD NoRHAK set his back against the baize, or inner o( 
the two doors, and glared at Harry Bichmond like a wild beast 
turned to bay and prepared to fight for his life. Eiis face was 
livid, his e^es startmg. Of sne^ he was incapable. 

Harry Bichmond looked at nim with grave surprise, mingled 
with a strange feeling that worried him. It flasned across his 
mind that he had seen this younff nobleman before, but he 
could not remember where, in a oetter light he would have 
noticed the resemblance between them; but the lamp was not 
turned up fully; and, besides. Lord Korman had changed 
during these past months of luxurious living aud dissipation. 
His face had grown coarser, and was, of course, clean shaven 
but for the mustache. 

Harry Richmond was the first to speak. 

"You sent for Mr. Gerard, the sculptor, my lord,** he 
said. 

At the sound of the grave, musical voice, calm and self-pos- 
sessed, instead of trembling with anger and indignation, as 
he had expected, Lord Norman started and threw his head 
forward to stare still more fixedly. Could it be possible that 
this man w'\s not the man he had left for dead in the hut at 
the out-station? Or could it be possible that he should be 
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Harry ^ohmaiid and yet not remember his wonld-Jbe min> 
derer? 

Lord Norman covertly wiped the sweat from his brow. 

" I — I did," he said,^ in a low voice. " Are — ^are you he?* 

Harry Bichmond smiled slightly. 

•* No, my lord,*' he said* *' I am only Mr. Gerard's work- 
man." 

Lord Norman drew himself np and took a short step for- 
ward, keeping bis face out of the lamp-light 

** Whv did he send yoa? Why didn't he come himself?" 
he asked, vainly trving to speak naturally, and stHl keeping a 
<do8e watch upon tne other. 

Harrv hesitated a moment, then he said, candidly: 

'^ It IS late, and Mr. Gteranl is tired. I hope that I may bo 
able at least to convey yoar lordship's wishes to him." 

** Humph!" said Lord Norman, drawing a long breath. 

It was wonderful! If this were Harry ^chmond, he should 
have flown at his — Lord Norman's — ^throat long before tins. 

^* I should have preferred to see Mr. Geram himself," he 
said; ** but no matter. I — I — " 

He paused, and still keeping in the shadow, went to the 
oellaret and poared out a glass of spirits, and drank it. 

^^ Will you ha\re anything to drink?" he said. 

Harry Bichmond declin^ courteously. This youn|2r noble- 
man*s manner rather astonished him, just as his voice and face 
worried him with a vague recollection. 

" No, thank you, mv lord." 

Lord Norman went back toward the door. 

** All I wanted to tell Mr. Gterard was that I wish him to 
devote the whole of bis time to this bust of Lady Sybil " — ^he 

g.used at the name and looked hard at Harry Richmond; but 
e handsome face, the steadfast eyes, showed no sign of 
recognition — *' of Lady Sybil Delamobr until it is finish^. I 
am aware that such a request is somewhat unusual, but I 
make it all the same, and am quite prepared to pay Mr. Ger- 
ard his price for my monopoly of his attention." 

''I will tell Mr. Gerard," said Harry Bichmond. The 
▼oice rang in his ears and aroused a Strang repugnance. ** I 
presume you wish the bust to be of heroic size and in classie 
lorm, my lord?" he said. 

Lord Norman nodded. He could scarcely follow the sense 
of the words, in the a^tation of his dread and amazement. 

^* Yes, yes," he said. '' Lady Sybil Delamoor's faoe will 
knd itself to the dassio style. I suppose Mr. Geraxd will h§ 
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p tep u wl to oommenoe at onoe? La^ Sybfl will b# leaiy «d 
8it to him to-morrow mommg/' 

^ Yes, I think so/' said mrry, bat with a alight hesitation; 
lor he Imew that if Mr. Gerard oanpened to be disincUned to 
work^ not all the noblemen or noblewiMnen in England womld 
prevail upon him to touch day or chiaeL ** I will tell him. 
What time in the morning, my lord?*' 

Lord Norman took oat his watdi with a trembling hand, 
and in a moment of forsetf olness bent his head to look at it. 
The lamp-light fell npon nis white fiaoe; Hany Bidimond saw 
it plainly for the first time. SomethiiiK seemed to go straight 
to nis brain— something like a hot shaft of flame that lighted 
up with a land glare ue dark obscarity of the past — ^lighteil 
it np so suddenly and fiercely that the mental vision oooS not 
for the moment pierce it 

But the light had broken in upon the darkness; the mist« 
were beginning to dispel, the veil to uplift 

** At noon,'' said Lord Norman. " If that hour will snit 
Mr. Gerard, ask him to let me know.'' 

Harry Bichmond did not move or speak, but stood on the 
other side of the table, one strong hand clutching its edge 
with the grip of a giant — a blind giant, struggling, praying 
for light 

** I think that is all," said Lord Norman. ** You are stay* 
ingat the inn, I suppose?" 

He meant to follow this man — ^this image or ghost of the 
man he had left for dead — ^follow and watch him stealthily. 

** At the inn," said Harry, in a thick voice. 

''Ah, yes. I am sorry Mr. Gterard did not accept my 
invitation; but artists, especially famous ones, are terribly 
independent and— er — ^proud. By the way, I ma7 want to 
see you again — ^but no doubt you will accompany Mr. Gerard 
to-morrow?" 

" Yes," said Harry Bichmond. 

The voice had ^wn deeper. There was a note in its bass 
tone which sounded like the first rumbling of a lion's roar; 
but the other, in his agitation, did not notice it 

** Very good," he said. ** I think that is all I have to say." 

Still rLmj Bichmond did not move. The mists were roll- 
ing rapidlj away; the light was coming— a light that almost 
blmded hun and drove him mad. 

Lord Norman moved toward the door, but, with his hand 
almost touching the handle, paused. The awf id desue to hear 
the man's name overpowered him. 

*' What — ^what is jour name, may I askP' 
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With a roar &e magnifioent figure sprang aoroBB fhe table, 
aid the strong hands Imd gripped Harold Trnme's ttiroat 

He had no time to oall out, to utter the faintest, shortest 
erj, but went down like a felled ox — went down as Hany 
Bichmond had gone down under his in the hut. There he 
lay with white iSoe upturned, his eves starting, his lips chat- 
tering: and above him was the terrible face of bis past victim. 

** My name!'' came not loudly, but with fearful intensity. 
'^ My name I It is Harry Bichmondl Jfol II is the one you 
have stolen, thief I I am Lord Norman Lechmere, and you 
are Harold Thane! Thief I bush-rangerl impostorl" 

At each word the steel-like erip tightened on Thane's 
throat Thane caught at the hands that were swiftly choking 
him, and tore at them frantically. 

** Spare me — spare meP Don't— for God's sake, don't kiU 
me!" he gasped. 

The two eyes glared down at him. 

" Why notP" came the fierce response — " why notP You 
tried to Kill me. You have killed me! I have been dead — 
dead — since the night you played the murdererl Kill youP 
Yes, I am ^oing to kill you. What does a man do when he 
finds the viper that has bitten him in the darkP He sets his 
heel upon it and crushes it — crushes it I You viper that bit 
the hand that fed you — ay, and saved your vile neck from the 
hangman's rope! Why snould I spare vouP" 

** For Qod's sake — ^lor your own satel" screamed Harold 
Thane, gurgling in his throat, already growing black under 
the pressure of tne vise-like fingers. 

Norman Lechmere's — ^for we give him his proper name 
now — broad chest heaved, and the breath came hot and &8t 

Heaven only knows how terrible was the temptation to take 
the man's life, to wreak a just vengeance upon the coward 
and thief who had stolen his name ana place in the world — so 
terrible as to be, for the moment, almost overwhelming. 

But he mastered it. For at the instant, the critical stroke 
of time which stood between Harold Tbane and eternity, 
there flashed upon Lord Norman the vision of Madge's faoe^ 
there rang softly in his ears her beloved voice. 

No; for her E»ke, he would stop short of murder. Murder? 
No, not murder — ^justicel 

Slowly, reluctantly his grasp relaxed. He rose and stood 
over the prostrate villain, and set one foot on his chest 

** Lie tnerel" he said, hoarsely. ** Move an inch, and I will 
killvour' 

Then a shoddar ran through him as he looked at the white 
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Imo 80 fearful^, cruelly like his own. He ooqU see Okm 
resemblance again now^ for the light fell f nil upon it 

A jCToan bant from him. 

'^ Oh, GodI that there should be ench a yillainl Are you a 
man or a deyil? Did I save yoor life when yon came to me 
like a stanred homid? Did I saye it again when those yon 
had robbed and wronged were on your track? Or was it all a 
dream? DreamI I have been liymg in a dream since then. 
You tried to lull me; bat yon did worse than take my Itfe. 
Yoa robbed me of myself— mj memory!'' 

Tlie blood-shot eyes stared ap at him from the white face. 

** I — I/' gasped Thane, ** I swear I didn't mean it — plan 
iti It — ^it was done in a moment! You — ^yoa taunted me; 
you were hard on me; you treated me like a dog!" 

** A doffi" burst from Lord Norman's lips; *^ and what 
were your What are yon but a dog? Yoa wrong the 
sorriest cur that liyes wnen you caU yourself by its name* 
To rob and leaye for dead the man who had succored you! Is 
there in all nature a beast so yile as you?" He stooped with 
cmtstretched hand, as if to take back the mercy he had ex- 
tended. 

** Spare mel Spare me, for Ood's sake! I will do any- 
thing you want I will confess; I will restore — ^" 

The deep yoice broke in upon the stifled whine. 

*^ Bestorel Can you restore all these past months of death 
in life? Can you giye me back the past? Bestore!" He 
laoghed, a laugh that jBBde the wretch oeneath his foot shnd- 
Aer, for it sounded like a knell in his ears. 

** I will do anything," he moaned, hoarsely. ** I will con- 
fess my guilt to-night-— now— only spare my life, and — and 
let me go. For Ood's sake, take your foot away!" The dry 
▼oice grew faint, the distended eyes dosed. 

Lora Norman remoyed his foot slowly. 

" Get up," he said. " (Jo there— out of my reach." He 
pointed to the couch. 

Harold Thane rose painfully, and with a groan crawled to 
the sofa and dropped on it, his trembling fingers feeling his 
bruised throat. He shook so that the couch shook under him; 
his teeth chattered, his liyid face was wet with sweat. 

Lord Norman paced up and down the room, his hands 
opening and shutting spasmodically. He had scarcely yet 
realized the truth; the mist which had obscured his memory 
had not auit^ cleared off; but gradually the past was coming 
back to him like a series of dissolving views, vague at firBt» 
bat gradoaUy ^xomng plainer and more " ' ^ 
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^ fle remembered his viBit to the Chase^ aDd--7e8, Madge — 
Madge and the small garden; and ** Bobinson Omsoe;'' and^ 
ah! the handkerchief: the lock of hair^ for which he had 
exchanged his penknife; and the parting nnder the window. 

His dear child-loye> Madge! (treat Heayen! And she and 
Madge Gtordon, the woman in London whom he loved with idl 
a strong man's oyermastering passion, were one and the samel 
His heart throbbed, his eyes glowed; he almost foreot the 
miserable wretch, the thief, impostor, cringing and shaking on 
the sofa, forgot the wron^ he nad done him. That tibonght 
of Madge swallowed up all else for the moment 

He went to the sideboard and poared out a dass of water; 
but as he raised it to his lips he rememberecTHarold Thaoxe 
had drunk out of it, and he flung it into the fire-place. 

It fell with a crash that startled Thane and ihade him 
oower, for he thought that Lord Norman was going to attack 
him again. 

Some one else heard the noise of the falling glass. Mr. 
Silas Fletcher had been taking a stroll along the garden-patii 
outside the smoking-room. He stopped ai^ crept up to the 
yrinAow^ but the shutters were shut The quietude inside the 
room following the crash made that astute g^entleman curious. 
He left the window, and throwing away his cigar, tried the 
door leading directly into the room. It was unlocked, and 
very slowly and carefully he opened it about half an indi and 
looked in. 

Cool and audacious as was Mr. Silas Fletcher, the mAt of 
Harry Bichmond, Lord Hermanns double, nearly caused him 
to cij out. With trembling eagerness he crouched down, and 
holdmg the door ajar, listens with a heart that bumped 
against his side so yiolently that he thought it must be heaid 
and would reyeal his presence. 

Lord Norman drank some water from a clean glass, then 
drew a long breath and faced the Bhrinking Thane. 

** My undo — where is he? Is he deadr No, or yoa would 
haye stolen his title as you haye stolen minel Where is he? 
Haye you imposed upon, deceived him?'' 

** The— earl is ilL He has had a paralytic stroke," said 
Harold Thane, huskily. ** Tee, he beheyes that I am—'' 

He hung his head. Lord Norman ground his teeth. 

'' And all the others?" he said, bitterly. '' Have they all 
of them beh'eyed you? Have they none of them eyes, sense 
enough, to detect a villain masquerading as an honest manP-^ 
a thmly veneered rogae passing himself oS as a ^ntlemaof" 

Thane shook his head, with a siokly smile of tnnmphi 
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"Thflf«» an believed in me/' he said, '^lon— foa 
we are so mioh alike.'' 

•'Aliker His hands clinched. '' Yes/' he admitted, with 
a groan, *' we are. Bat was there none who could see beneath 
tiie sor&oe — ^none?'' 

He was thinking of Madge, but he would hare died rather 
than iiaye spoken her name in this vil' jrretch's presence; it 
would haye oeen sacrilege. 

Thane looked up. 

" There was one— Madge.'' 

He winced as Lord Norman strode toward him threateningly. 

** Don't let her name pass your lips if you still set any 
Talue on your life I" he cried. 

** She-Hshe suspected, I think; but she has gone. She-nahe 
leflr-" 

** I knowl 1 can see it in your face! Some devilry d 
Tours drove her away. Oh, GfodI ^ve me patience wi^ 
nim!" he muttered, hoarsely. ^' Csten to me. I can 
scarcely keep my hands off you. I shall do you an injury yet 
if you are under my eyes much longer. I ask you no qnes- 
tions. I can guess how you have worked this scheme. You — 
stole my diary and — ^and other thin^" He could not bring 
himself to mention the lock of hau* and the handkerchief 
They had always been sacred to him. They were as old 
relics now. ^* Give them to me-— give them to me, quickl" 
and he extended a threatening hand ominously. 

Thane struggled off the couch. 

** They — ^they are uptairs in my room," he said, with a 
liang-dog looL ^* I will go and get tihem." 

I^rd ll'orman struck lum with the back of his hand on to 
the sofa. 

*^ You shall get them presently. I will go with you. Was 
there anything else you rtole? lou see, I don't remember,'^ 
he went on, with a terrible calmness that made Thane shake. 
'^ When the men from the head-station came to relieve me 
they found me unconscious in the hut you had intended for 
my burning tomb. They nursed me back to life; but that 
coward's blow from behind — ^you curl — ^had injured my brain. 
My memory was gone. I had forgotten my real name — ^for- 
gotten eveiTthingT" A groan of indignation and agony burst 
from him against his will, and once again Thane trembled for 
his life. " So " — ^wlth a long breath—" I do not know what 
el»9you took. All, I suppose?" 

Thane hung his head, not with shame, but feaft 

Lord Norman smiled grimly. 
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** An I Had then; and all I had here yon haye 6boIen sinoe^ 
Ton shall sive them back! Yes, everythmg; all but ttie 
black monSis of dead memory; those you can not restora 
Get upP' 

Thane rose^ supporting;: hunself by the arm of the soJh» and 
thrust the wet hair from his forehead. 

Lord Norman listened. 

"You haye a party to-night?" he said^ pimly. "AH 
your friends — ^no, my friends P* He laughed fiercely. " Who 
are they? QuickP* 

Thane huskily gaye some names. 

Lord Norman put his hand to his brow. 

" Yes, yes, I remember. They all come back to ma At 
last, at last! Who else? Is — is Lady Sybil Delamoor here?'* 

Thane inclined his head. He had heard Lady Delamoor's 
carria^ roll in as he stood talking to *^ Mr. Gerard's work- 
man.'^ 

Lord Norman laughed grimly. 

" And you haye deceiyed her, too. Ah!'' for he read the 
truth in Thane's shrinking eyes. " You— you deyil! You 
haye got her to promise to oe your wife!" He strode forward 
with extended hand, but let it drop; he could not touch the 
wretch except to kill him. " Open the door!" he said, 
sternly. " Take me to them and tell them the truth. Go to 
them and 8ay: ' Here is the real Lord Norman. I am an im- 

riafcor, a thief, with a price upon my head. This man whom 
robbed and tried to murder — ^this man who fed me when I 
was starying, and helped me to escape my just deserts — ^this 
man is Lom Norman Lechmere.' Gome, quick! For your 
own sake, don't hesitate or delay, or I'll not answer for my- 
self. God only knows what it costs me to show you any 
mercy!" 

Harold Thane staggered to the door and unlocked it; then 
he turned his white face and blood-shot eyes upon the man who 
was once his yictim, but was now his Nemesis. 

" And — ^and afterward?" he asked, hoarsely. " You — ^yon 
will haye mercy on me? You won't giye me up? You'll giye 
me a chance?'' 

'^ Afterward," said Lord Norman, grimly, ^* I ueao to 
hand you oyer to the police." 

Thane started, and nis face went liyid. 

** The police — ¥dth the Australian record against mel" h% 
nsped. ^^ You'd — ^*ou'd better strangle me as you were going 
v> ao just nowl Bichmond, for God's sake, pity meP' 
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And he flimg himself at Lord Norman's &et ann dung to 
is knees. 

Lord Norman sbnck his hands away. 

** Your toQch is poUationT' he said, fiercely. '' Yon ask 
too much! Well — Bat f^et up, or the grain of pity I have 
for yon will die ont Oet up, and lead me to these people. 
Tell them the truth — all the truth — ^and I — ^I will ^ve yon 
twenty-four hours' grace. Not another word! It's me most 
you'll erer ring from me, and in yielding that I'm wronging 
the world by leaying such a villam free to pollute the air 
breathed by nonest men I Get up !" 

^' Twenty-four hours!" muttered Thana 

He got up and opened the door. 

*' Must I — ^must I tell them all?" he asked, hoarsely. 

*' All!" said Lord Norman. ** They will all be astonished^ 
but they wiU find no difficulty in believing it For all your 
fine feathers. Thane, you look a rorae and a vagabond now.'' 
He glanced at the white face and blood-shot eyes, the livid 
lips, and hair dank with sweat. The beautifully cut evening 
clothes were torn, the spotless shirt-front creased and wrinkled, 
the collar torn from the stud at one end, and the neat white 
cambric tie untied and twisted into a knot Thane looked 
like a drunken billiard-marker masquerading as a gentleman. 

** Let me — ^let me put myself straight,'^ he whined. 

*' No! Qo, this moment!" and Lord Norman pointed to 
the door. 

With an oath. Thane opened it and passed oat 

Lord Norman walked close by his side, but not touching 
him. They traversed the hall. Bobins and a footman were 
passing at the moment, carrying some tea on a salver, and 
Bobins stopped for a moment and stared at his disheveled 
master with the tall, handsome man who so strongly resembled 
him; then, with a frightened face, hurried on. They reached 
the drawing-room door, and as Harold Thane paused to wipe 
,the sweat from his face. Lord Norman looked round. Mem- 
ory was coming back to him, and on a full flood-tide. The 
place seemed so familiar to him that he marveled that he 
could ever have forgotten it. The drawing-room door was 
open, ami he saw a crowd of ladies and gentlemen, the shim- 
mer of rich dresses and the slitter of jewels. Some one was 
at the piano — it was Lady Sybil — and the sound of the waltz 
she was playing joined with the murmur of voices and laugh- 
ter. The blocS came to his face, the lire to his eyes. Yes, he 
remembered it all. There, m that magnificent room, was 
j^ right place; he Wf^ Lord Norman Lechmere^ heir to the 
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.larldom of Ohemey. Instinctiyely, his head, never very 
low, raised Itself, his breath came auiokly, and he was 
widking' in, self-possessed, consdons of his right, when sud- 
denly Thane flung himself upon him and shrieked, wildly, 
" Help! helpl*' 

CHAPTER XXX. 

LoBD NoBXAN, off his Roard, was taken at a disadvantage, 
for Thane's clutch at his throat was that of the strength that 
comes of recklessness and despair, and Norman staggered 
sliffhUy. Then he seized Thane, and the two men swayed to 
and fifo in a fierce struggle. Thane all the time fihouting for 
help. The piano ceased, the women shrieked; but so sudden, 
so unexpected was the sight and sounds that met their eyes 
and ears that the crowd of guests stood and stared transfixed 
for a moment with astonishment. Then a couple of gentle- 
men near the door flun^ themselves upon the struggling 
forms; otibers followed suit, and in another instant Lord Nor- 
man was torn from Thane and thrown on the ground. Amidst 
the screaming and shouting, the rushing to and fro of the 
servants, no voice could for a time be heard; but presently 
Lord Landon, a powerful man, raised his voice and called to 
Thane, who leaned against the wall, breathing hard and 
wiping the blood and perspiration from his face. 

" In Ood^s name, Lechmere, what does it all mean?'' 

Thane pointed a shaking finger at his foe, now held proa* 
ixalte by a dozen hands. 

'^Hold him I Keep him off me I Don't— don't let him 
rise I Save — save me r ' 

'^ We have him all right enough I" said Lord Landon, with 
* impatience and amazement ** Sut what does it mean? Who 
is he?" 

The crowd dosed round, gazing with astonishment and 
curiosity, first at Lord Norman and then at Thane. 

''Great Heaven I how much they are alikel" whispered 
some one; and the whisper ran round. 

Thane struggled for breath. 

** That — tli^t scoundrel is a thief and a murderer!" he said, 
hoarsely. 

Every one started and stared at Lord Norman, who by this 
time had struggled to his feet, but was held immovable bv 
Lord Landon and three other gentlemen^ who had tvnctted Ju^ 
Orrns behind his back and gripped them thera 

^' Whatl" exclaimed Lord Landon. 
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^ He ii a tUet and a mnrdererl His oame is Tuiuie— Har 
ddThaner 

Lord Norman started and bis eyes flashed^ bat be ottered 
not a wovd* 

*^ Thane— Harold Tbanel" repeated Thane more distinct^ 
and deliberately as he regained Ids breath. ** I knew him in 
Aastralia. We were together at an out-station. I — I saved 
his life when he was starring, and — I'm ashamed to say-^> 
belp^ him to escape from the polioe, who were after him; and 
in retam the hoimd robbed me of my sayings aoid tried to 
murder me I" 

A shudder of horror ran through the crowd, and the mea 
murmured indignantly. 

But one or two, Lord Landon among them, looked hard and 
curiously at their prisoner. It seemed to them that hJs face 
and the quiet composure which he displayed were scarcely 
tibose of a thief and desperado. 

" The night he fled from the hut in which we were living/' 
continued Thane, ** he stole behind me and struck me on the 
head with a spade. I have the mark now. Then he dug up 
our common stock of gold and bolted with it, leaving me — the 
man who had saved his life — for dead, and penniless! He is 
a vip^^ ^^^ deserves to be hanged — and he shall beT' 

Gi^ane paused for breath, and with shaking hands tried to 
arrange his collar and shirt-front, but still kept his eye on the 
white, stem face of his adversary, as if he feared that Lord 
Korman would break loose and reach him, notwithstanding the 
many hands that held him. 

Lord Landon looked from one to the other. 

*' It is a strange story,'' he said, gravely. 

" Yes; such ingratitude is almost incredible," replied 
Thane; ** it is inhuman. If you remember '' — he looked 
round, and his glance fell upon Lady Sybil, who stood in the 
front circle of the crowd, looking from him to Lord Korman — 
" if you remember, Sybil — and you too, Luudon and Lord 
Feradale — I tried to tell the story of this man^s villainy the 
night of my return to the Chase." 

** Yes," murmured Lady Sybil, ** and you broke down, 
Korman. Oh! jou remember, do you not?'' and she looked 
from one to the other. 

Loid Landon nodded. 

*' I remember it distinctly," he said. 

** The fact is — I am almost ashamed to confess it,'* wA 
Thane, as if reluctantly — *' but I was attached to the scoun- 
drd; I liked Urn* Perhaps it was because of the resemblance 
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beii#Mfi \A Anyhow, I had forgiven hhikj and had tried to 
forget his perfidy. '^ 

A mnrmur of sympathetic admiration for saoh generosity 
ran throogh the circle of ladies, and gleams of mdignant 
reproach were cast at the prisoner. 

liord Norman said not a word, bnt stood immovable as a 
rock, with white, stem face, and eyes that seemed to pierce 
the fluent liar in front of him. 

** How did he come here? What brought him here?'' asked 
Lord Landon. ** This is about the last place one would have 
expected to find him.'' 

^^ Yes, indeed!" said Thane. ** I found him in my smok* 
ing den. He had got into the house on the real or pretended 
excuse of being an assistant to the sculptor whom I have 
engaged to carve Lady Sybil's bust I entered quietly, imd 
found him trying the lock of a safe I keep in the room." 

The ladies started, and instinctively their hands went to 
their jewels. 

** Oh, dear! I left zry casket open on my dressing-table!" 
exclaimed one of them, in terrified accents; and she scuttled 
from the room. 

*' I pretended that I had not noticed him," Thane went on, 
'* and that I did not recognize him; and after a time I per- 
suaded him to come on to the drawing-room. The rest " — ^he 
shrugged his shoulders — ^' you know." 

A long-drawn sigh went up from the hot, excited crowd. 
It was a delicious sensation, something to talk about for the 
next twelve months! 

Lady Sybil glided to Thane and put her hand on his arm. 

*^ Are you hurt, Norman, dear?" she murmured, sweetly. 

'^ No, no," he said, putting his arm round her — *' no, I am 
not hurt. But the struggle was sharp while it lasted, and the 
fellow is strong, confotmd himl'^ 

Lord Landon turned to Lord Norman. 

'' What have you to sav?" he asked. 

The spectators held their breath as they waited for the 
answer. They expected a fiuent explanation, the usual 
denial of the expert and hardened criminal. 

Lord Norman looked his questioner full in the face, and 
the direct gaze of the splendid eyes made Lord Landon, some- 
how, feel uncomfortable. 

" Well?" he said, impatiently. 

Lord Norman opened his lips, then closed them a^am; for 
as he looked round, he saw that no denial would be believed. 
Every face had ^* Guilty " written on it. 
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<< HotiODg, my loid^'' he said. 

At the aonxid of the deep, mnaca] Toioe Loid huAm, wA 
manj others in the group, stariedi 

**uxd Leohmere charges yoa with theft and attempted 
murder — *' 

'' He is a notorious bushranger," broke in Thane. ** There 
is a price on his head out in Austadia. I am not the only one 
he has robbed, and I have no doubt that he has half a dossen 
murders to answer for.'' 

** You hear?" said Lord Landon, grayely. ** What have 
you to say?" 

** Nothing, at present," was the quiet reply, as the calm 
eyes met Loni Landon's unflinchingly. 

** He knows it is of no use," said Thane. *' For Heaven^a 
sake, hand him over to the polioel" As he spoke he turned 
to the group of excited servants. ^' Send for seme con- 
stables-^ of them!" he said. 

Lord Landon held up his hand. 

** Order my carriage," he said, quieUr. ** I will take him 
to the lock-up. Do you intend to ofifer any resistance, mj 
man?" 

*^ No," said Lord Norman. '' That man is a liar — " 

** Oh, of course!" broke in Thane, with a sneer. '* He will 
■wear that there is a mistake, and that he is not the man — 
they all da" 

Lord Norman looked at him steadily, then turned to Lord 
Landon. 

''I will offer no resistance," he said. ''The man you 
should watdi and hold fast stands there;" and he nodded 
toward Thane. 

'* Fetch me a rerolyer, if you have one, Lechmere," said 
Lovd Landon, of course addrassing Thane. 

Thane beckoned to Bobins. 

'' You will find one in my dressing-table drawer. Quickr' 
he said. 

Bobins, trembling with excitement, started off, and prea* 
ently returned wi£ the leyolyer and handed it to IiCttd 
Landon. 

<< Let him go," he said. 

Thane shrunk back. 

** Be careful, for Ood's sake!" he said. << The feDow if 
desperate and daneerons; he sticks at nothing." 
£uidon regarded Thane with something like contempt. 
'^ I am not afraid," he said. Then he added^ to Lord Noi^ 
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man: **It yoa attempt to escape^ of conrse I shall shoot 
you.'* 

*^ I shall not attempt to escape/' said Lord Norman. 

^^ Then let him so, said Lord Landon to the oti^er gentle- 
men who held Lord Norman's arms. 

They released him, reluctantly enough, and their prisoner 
stretched himself and breathed a deep sigh; but, to the relief 
of the ladies, he did not spring at tnem like an escaped lion 
from a mena^rie. 

Lord Landon signed to him to walk on ahead, and Lord 
Norman obeyed. The crowd of ladies and gentleman followed 
them into the hall. All were talking now, and a babel of con- 
fusion reigned supreme. Lord Norman looked round the halL 
He remembered every picture, every man in armor, every 
flag; and that he should be able so to remember filled him^ 
even in that moment, with a deep sense of joy. 

** The carrii^, my lord," said a footman. 

** Walk on,^ said Lord Landon, with the revolver m his 
hand. 

As the prisoner stepped forward toward the door, the tall^ 
bent figure of an old man clad in a long dressing-gown was 
seen at the head of the broad stairs. A murmur rose, ** The 
earl! the earll" 

Lord Norman heard it, and stopping, looked up. The earl 
looked down at the crowded scene, then saw Lord Norman's 
upturned face. He started, threw up his arms, and called 
out. Every eye turned to the gaunt figure, the wan, haggard 
face. He moved his thin hands above his head, gesticulated 
wildly, excitedly, and opening his lips, poured out a string of 
incoherent sentences, his eyes flashing m their dark hollows, 
like balls of flre. 

Lord Norman looked up at him, and their eyes met, a 
strange, wistful expression burning in the old man's. 

^^Hy uncle!" murmured Lord Norman; but probably no 
one in the excited crowd caught the words. 

Thane looked from one to the other. 

** Take him away!" he said, hoarsely. ** Take him away 
at once!" 

Lor^ Landon put his hand on Norman Lechmere's shoul- 
der, and gently forced him through the hall and into the car- 
riage, ana followed him. But as it drove away. Lord Norman 
could stQl see the gaunt figure on the top of the stairs, waving 
its hands and gesticulating with piteous Helplessness. 

'^ I have your promise &at you will not attempt to escape?" 
said Lord Littidaa» 
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•Tfou have,** said Lord Norman. Then he smiled. '*Mjf 
lord, I am a yomig man, and a strong one; I could grip yarn 
before you could raise that revolver." 

''I know it," said Lord Landon, coolly. ^I also know 
when a man — ^though he may be a scoundrel — ^is telling the 
truth." 

He uncocked the revolver and laid it down beside him. 

"Thank you," said Lord Norman; and he leaned back and 
folded his arms. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The carriage containing Lord Landon and his prisoner 
drove down to the village, and the footman roused tiie con- 
stable. He was an old man who had spent the greater por- 
tion of his life at Chesney, and had never had a ^ig*' case 
in his hands. His experience scarcely extending beyond an 
occasional petty larceny by a tramp, or a "drtmk and dis- 
orderly," it need scarcely be said that he was considerably 
flustered when Lord Landon informed him of the charge 
against Lord Norman. 

"This yere young man I" said the constable, eying Norman 
Lechmere's grave, handsome face with astonishment and 
incredulity. "He doesn't look that sort o* man, my lord, 
do 'ee? Do you give him in charge, my lord?" 

Lord Landon paused. He had forgotten this formality. 

"No, not I," he said; "but Lord Lechmere does. He 
knows him and will charge him." 

"Oh, if his lordship says he's guilty, it*s all right, my 
lord," said the constable, buttoning his tunic and slipping on 
his helmet "Shall I take him straight off to Dexmouth, or 
put him in the lock-up for to-night?" 

Again Lord Landon hesitated, and he glanced at his pris- 
oner, who stood perfectly quiet and patient. It was late, and 
the drive to Dexmouth would be a long one. 

"Better put him in the lock-up." said Landon. He turned 
to Norman: "You are on your parole. Thane." 

"Pardon me," said Norman, with a grave smile; **my 
parole closes when you and I part company. Lord Landon. 
I promised not to attempt to escape while in your custody. 
I think you should be satisfied with that." 

Lord Landon nodded. 

"Take care of him," he said in an under-tone to tfie 
stable. "He is young and strong — " 

The constable wagged his head and snorted. 
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M VU talce oare of him, my lord, neyer fear. The lock-np's 
stoonff enough to hold a giant, and I'll pat the handcuJls on 
him &r safety/' 

Somehow or other the suffeestion jarred upon Lord Landon* 

** No, no," he said. *^ 11 the lock-np is secure, you will 
not need to handcuff him, constable." 

*^ Thank you, my lord," said Norman, in a low Yoice. 

** Gome along with me, young man," said the constable, in 
the same tone uid manner with which he was wont to address 
a tramp charged with hen-stealing. 

The three walked to a square stone building not yery far 
from the inn. The door was a thick one, old but still sturdy, 
studded with iron nails and fastened by a padlocked bar. 

The constable unlocked it with some difficulty, and holding 
np the lantern, simed to Lord Norman to enter. The place 
struck cold and chill and smelled musty. There was a plank 
bedstead, a chidr, and a bundle of, by no means dry, straw. 

** Oh," said Lord Landon, *' I think he would be more oom^ 
fortable at Dezmouth, constable!" 

** No, no; this will do, my lord," said Norman Lechmere. 
** I am tired, and shall sleep very well." 

** I'll be bound he will," remarked the constable. ** Most 
of 'em sleep like tons and has to be woke in the morning. 
There's a comfortable bed and plenty o' straw — ^good enough, 
and more, for the likes o' him. Gk)od-night, young man, and 
doan't 'ee make a disturbajice, now!" 

With something like a paternal nod to his prisoner, the 
constable locked nim in and went off with Lord Landon to 
take down the char^ in due form. 

Lord Norman felt his way to the wooden bed, and sinking 
down on it, held his head with his hands, and ^' considered the 
situation," as the French say. Much as he loathed aud 
despised Harold Thane, he was obliged to admit to himself 
that the scoundrel was as clever and ready as he was un- 
scrupulous. The complete turning of the tables, the change 
from the accused to the accuser, was a stroke of genius; and 
it seemed to Lord Norman tl^at only a special interposition ot 
Providence could reveal the truth and save him from penal 
servitude. But it was not so much of himself or his own 
danger that he thought as of Madge. That Madge Oordoii 
should be his girl-love, after all, that she should still be free 
for him to woo and win, filled him, even in that moment, m^ 
indescribable joy. He forgot that he was a prisoner, cfaiisurged 
with robbery and attempted murder, and that his accuser 
oouU brii^ saflOkxent oiroumstaQtial evidenoe to ommt lum; 
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bo forgot the cold and diaoomf ort, and the blood nn 
and tinfflinff ihroiiffh his yein& Madge would not think him 
fftiilty; Maoee wooM recognize him and beliere in him ndben 
he had told her his story and recalled the part to her. 

He paced ap and down, thinking of her, filling the darkneaa 
irith mental pictares of her sweet face, nntil he lort aU cxmnt 
of time. Presently he heard the clock strike one, and was 
aboat to rtretch himself on the plank bed, when he hescd a 
tapping against the heayily barred door. 

•^WelJ?" he asked. •* Who is it?' 

*' Bichmond V* came Mr. Gerard's t<no& 

** Yes/' said Lord Norman, with a sodden flnsli of pleaameu 
•• I am here, Mr. Gerard." 

** What the devil are yon doing borer' came the hnpdiSdtf^ 
qoestion. *^ Are yon drank?" 

Lord Norman conld not sappreas a diort lao^ 

** No," he said; '' I am <Hiiy too plainly sober. Didn't yon 
know that I was here in custody?" 

'' Yes," replied Mr. Oeraid. '' An old fool of a omatable 
came into the inn parlor and let ont that he'd got * my man ' 
as a prisoner; but he declined to state on nbat chaise, with 
all tM pomposity of a yokel detectire, and I natniaUy con- 
claded tnat yoa'd got dronk up at the big place and kicked 
nparow." 

Lord Norman felt his way to the window and qnietly broke 
one of the small panes of glass. 

*' I am in cnstody on a charge of robbeiy and attempted 
murder in Au8tralia---and here, too, by the way," he said, and 
he could almost feel Mr. Gerard stui. 

'' What? Nonsensel TeU the troOi, Ridimond. Yon 
baye been up to some fooleir up at the Chase?" 

'^ Well, yes, I hare," said Lord Norman, with mild bitter> 
neas, as he thought of the war in which he had been trwpBd. 
" It was the stupidert kind of foolery, Fll admit, bnt I thmk 
it is not unlikely to land me in penal aerritide." 

Mr. C^rard whistled. 

'' Tell me all about it," he said. '' You can apeak oat. I 
stood that old idiot a couple of glasses of Britidi brandy, and 
be is sleeping by the parlw Sm like a log. Stop! are you 
aomfortable m tnere?' 

'< Anyihhig but comfcnrtable," said Lord NoimaD. ^ It is 
than the casual ward of a work-Jiouae." 

'* Then you'd better come out," aaid Mr. GeraifL 

Lord Norman smiled grimly. 

^ That is easier aaid than doo^" he 
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^^Wait^" said Mr. Oerard; and Lord Nomnan heard his 
footsteps retreating carefully. 

In a very short time, though it seemed hours to Norman, 
the sculptor was at the window again* 

** Put your hand through the nole in the window," he said. 

Lord Norman did bo, and felt it come in contact with a 
chisel. 

'' Now the maUet," said Mr. GeraitL <' Muffle it with 
vour handkerchief — ^not that you're likely to wake any one^ 
for the whole place is simply dead asleep. Hold on a minute; 
I have brought ^ou my flask. Don't talk, but loosen the bot- 
tom of the bars inside while I take out these outside. '^ 

Lord Norman, feeling that he had cause to thank the fate 
that had made him a sculptor's mason, deftly plied the mallet 
and chisel, and in the course of half an hour had cut or pried 
the bars from their sockets. He had to wait for Mr. Oerard, 
who had worked with more caution, and therefore less noise; 
but presently the way was clear, and pulling himself up to 
the ledee, he slid through the window, and stood, a free man, 
beside we sculptor. 

Mr. Greraftl eyed him grimly in the darkness. 

'' What do they give for assisting a prisoner to escape?" he 
asked. 

Lord Norman found and pressed his hand. 

'^ Go back to the inn and take the tools, sir,'^ he said. 
** No one will suspect." 

Mr. Gerard cut him short with a ffrnnt. 

** Oh, it*s not my way to do things by halves," he said. 
** Let us get out of this. But ^rou'll be sure to be retaken 
in the morning. The good old times when a man could play 
Jack Sheppard have gone forever. They will take you again 
before breakfast, Hicmnond." 

Lord Norman set his teeth. 

*^ They may take me as soon as they like after — after I have 
been to I/ondon and seen — a certain nerson," he said. ^* Let 
me think a moment Yes, I got on that way long ago; I'll 
try it again." He looked Toxmi thoughtfully. '^ xes, that's 
the road. Gome along — ^if you're sure yon won't go back to 
the inn." 

Mr. Gerard shook his head. 

^* Not -I," he said, calmly. ** In for a penny, in for a 
pound. Besides, I'm Interested and curious. It isn't often a 
man gets a chance of an adventure nowadays. What do yoa 
say tbay cnargd yoa with?" 
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roadP It's not the waj vb came? Bat you saJd joa were 
hare beforeP" 

'* Yes," said Lord Korman, " I know it very well. I know 
the place we have left — the Chase and the village, I mean. I 
have jnst remembered it It — all of it~-belongs to my onde, 
and I am his heir. " 

The scolptor stopped dead abort and stared at him. Then 
he whistledT softly. 

" I see," he mnrmored. 

" Yon think I have gone mad, and that is why thsy bare 
locked me npP' said Lnd Korman, qnietly. 

" Never mind, never mind; don't worry abont it," 
ncmonded Hr. Gerard, soothingly. 

'* Yes, I see yon do. Yon would not believe me if I told 
you that my name is not Harry Richmond, but Norman Ledi- 
mere, and that I am the nephew and heir of the £ari of 
Chesney, the poor old man who owns all this?" 

"No, I oert^nly should not," began Mr. Gerard, as he 
walked on: then he stopped again and caught hia compaoion'a 
hand. " Let me feel your pulBe," he said. " Humpb! quite 
normaL WhaiAo you say yon are?" 

" I am Viscount Lechmere," replied Lord Norman, as 
quietly as before. " I do not wonder at your aetoniEhment, 
and I am not at all offended by your iocredulitj; I ehuuld not 
have believed it myself if any one had told me — earlier in the 
evening — but, you see, 1 hai'e remembered it since then. 
Don't speaki Let me tell you the whole etory. We must 
walk fast and reach Dexmouth before the people are about. 
If we have any luck, we eball get a boat to take us along the 
coa8t. You see, I know the road. I have done this before. 
Now listen." 

He told the whole story, as he had promiEed, and Mr. Ger- 
ard listened in silence, broken only by occasional soft whistles 
and half-suppreseed exclamatioDs of astonishment and indig- 
nauon, and, even when Lord Norman had finished, he 
jemained silent. 

" Do you believe me, or do you consider me a particularly 
gifted liar?" asked Lord Norman. 

Mr. Gerard inclined his heatl. 

"I believe you," he said, quietly, very quietly. "My 
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*' Wellf asked Lord Norman, with suppressed impatience. 

** That, though I believe it, you will find it dimcult to 
persuade a jurj of twelve men to accept it as truth. I have 
suspected all along that you were a kind of * prince in dis- 
guise.' I said something of the kind to— to Madge Gtordon, I 
remember." 

Lord Norman drew a long breath. 

** She will believe me," he said in a low voice. 

** I dare say," assented Mr. Gerard, simificantlv; ** but she 
will not try the case, unfortunatelv. My dear fellow, don't 
you see that this man — this Harola Thane — ^your double, has 
all the pullP He is in possession. He has been recognized 
and acknowledged as the real Simon Pure by everybody. He 
has the articles of evidence. The handkerchief, the lock dt, 
hair—" 

** Which he stolel" 

*^ So you sayl" retorted Mr. Gerard. '* But he will swear 
that they have been his all along; and who is to disprove it, 
only your assertion; and who are you? Why^ you yourself 
diairt know it until a few hours ago. What jury will believe 
that, if you are the right man, you would have been such an 
idiot as to live the life of a common workman, and allow 
another, an impostor, to reign in your stead?" 

** But — ^but — ^my memory. I had lost it That scoundrel 
had deprived me of it by his cowardly blows." 

*^ Yes, so you say, and so I believe. But the jury — the 
beautiful, pig-headed jury, that never can be got to recognize 
the truth of anything outside the ordinary and commonplace-^* 
what about them?" 

*' There— there is Madge — ^Miss Gordon!" Lord Norman 
said in a low voice. 

^* We-U? Did she recognize you? StopI Ah, I remem- 
ber — I remember I Yes, if she did not actually recognize you, 
she was much moved by the likeness. I remember her em- 
barrassment. But, my dear fellow, that is only one witness 
against — ^how many? Your uncle, all his friends, the people 
on the estate, they must all have acknowledged this Harold 
Thane as the right man." 

Lord Norman's face went white, and he set his teeth hard. 

** * Great is truth, and it shall prevail,* " he said, sternly. 

^'Gtood old copy-book headiuff," remarked Mr. Gerard. 
*< Bahl my dear sur, we've altered that long ago into ' Great 
is falsehood, and it shall prevail.' It's easier to prove a Ue^ 
When yoolve got all the evidence on your side* tnan it is fct 
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profe tbe tniih when you'ye got none. No; go befdre a faff 
nd — '* He stopped. 

''They will oonvict me of all the crimes committed by 
Harold Thane/' said Lord Norman, bitterly. 

** They wQL They will say that yon are Harold Thane. 
Brgo, yon must not go before a jnry. No, Lord Lechmere, 
there must be * another way>' as we cookery books say. Bat 
^hat — bat whatr' and he strode on with his ragged face 
drawn into a deep and thoughtful frown. Presently ne palled 
ap short ** You must go on alone,'' he said^ ** and I must 
go back to the inn, and look as innocent of all complicity ia 
your escape as I can. If I leave in this sudden fashion thej 
will at once jump to the conclusion that I had gone off with 
you, and truck us down to my studio. 1*11 go back and keep 
a sharp eye upon Lord Norman — I beg your pardon! I mean 
Harola Thane — and by some means or other let you know 
what course he is takm^. I have an idea he won't be in a 
hurry to pursue you, and that he will wait on your action." 

Lord iforman was forced to admit the wisdom of the pro- 
posal; but he found it hard to part with his friend in this the 
nour of his need. 

** I can never be grateful enough for your faith in me, Mr. 
Gerard," he said as ne clasped the sculptor's hand. 

Mr. Gerard shrugged his shoulders. 

** You see, it was eacfy to believe your story, for I had made 
ap my mind that you were something more than what yoa 
appeared to be. Go and see Miss Gordon, and I will send all 
news to you through her. Good-bye, and God-speed I Keep 
your heart up; but don't forget that you've a clever rogue to 
fight against." 

liord Norman went on his way alone, following the road on 
which he had tramped when as a boy he had fled from Chesney 
Ohase. He could remember each point distinctly, and coula 
see as distinctly the bov with whom he had exchanged 
clothes. It was wonderful how completely the shock of meet- 
/ng Harold Thane had restored the lon^-lost memory. 

It was not yet dawn when he reached Dexmouth^ and there 
luck stood by him, for he found a bark laden with stone just 
on tiie point of leaving the quay. Explaining that he was too 
short of money to pay the railway fare, and offering to lend a 
hand in working tne vessel. Lord Norman asked for a pass* 
age; and the skipper, after eying the stalwart figure appro?* 
ingly, readily acceded it 

In less than half an hour the ship was guxixns past the 
vooded diih^O^ Chesney Chase— the onSa and wooos to whidi 
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Lord ISorman was heir. And as he watched them fade away 
in the distance the blood burned in his yeins and his eyes 
flashed. A thief and impostor bore his name and sat in his 

Elace, while he, Lord Norman, was an outcast and fugitiye 
rom justice! Would the truth preyail, or was Mr. Grerard 
Tightj and all hope of his eyer regaining his own lost foreyer? 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Thbee days later Madge was sitting beside the fire, her 
work in her lap, Mr. Gordon dozing in his chair. Although 
her work was m her bauds, she had been sitting idle for fully 
an hour, her eyes watching the fire dreamily, her thoughts 
wandering. She was thinkmg — though she tried hard not to 
do so — of Harry Bichmond. No one but herself oould haye 
told bow she had missed the ring of the mallet and chisel 
during the last few days. It seemed to her as if he had been 
absent for years, and as if something had gone out of her life. 
Twenty times a day she caught herself stopping in whateyer 
she was doing — stopping and looking before her yacantly as if 
she were trvjng to remember something; then, with a start 
and a blush^ she would discoyer that she was thinking of Harry 
Bichmond, and hurry on with her work again. 

Mr. Silas Fletcher also was absent, but she did not think of 
him, or if she did, it was with a shudder. It was strange and 
unaccountable to her, bat since she had known Harry Bich- 
mond, her dislike for and distrust of Silas Fletcher had 
increased. His absence was a relief to her, the thought of his 
return a dread and fear. 

This eyeniug, as she sat looking at the fire, she was all un- 
consciously comparing the two men, and she started almost 
guiltily when she heard a quick, firm step on the stairs and 
there came a knock at the door. She Knew the step in a 
moment, and rose with her hand pressed to her heaying bosom; 
and it was quite a minute before she could pronounce th^ 
words: 

" Come inr* 

The door opened and Lord Norman entered* As she 
looked at him, she started, for her eyes. Quickened by loye, 
noticed the subtle change in lus handsome lace. The expres- 
sion of yague doubt and sadness had gone, and in its place was 
an alert, eager look which seemed to make his eyes brighter 
and his whole face more youthful and hopefuL 

Mil BjchmondP^ahe faltered, trying to oontiol her yoioi^ 
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lace, a eby and gentle expreeaion ioto her lorely eyes. 

He came torward and took lier hand and held it, gazing into 
ker face with a rapt, questioning look, as if he were dwelliw 
QpOQ it with an intense deBlre to impreaa every featare on hia . 
mind. 

" Yoa have got back, thenP" she said. *' Is the work 
Bnished? Surely notl" 

" No," he Baid; " it is not finished. I do not know that it 
bu begun. I left Mr. GFerard there." 

'* At Gheaney ChaseP" ahe said, mechanically. 

" Yes," he repeated, slowly; " at Chesney Ghaae— or at 
ifae inn, rather. You know the place. Miss GordonF" 

" Yes," Bhfi assented in » low voice. " Did yon enjoy the 
diange?" 

" No," he Bwd, qnietly. 

She looked up at nim qaestioniiigly. For sU the change in 
1^ eyes, the newly acquired brightness and alertness, she 
noticed now that be looked tired and rather pale. 

'* Hare yoa been ill?" she asked, anxiously. 
; " No, not ill; but — in trouble." 

Be smiled gravelv. 

*' In troabfe! On, tell me!" sprung to her lips; then, with 
a quick blush, she added: " I — I beg your pardon. I did not 
atean to be carious. " 

" I will tell you everything presently. Miss Gordon," he 
Bud. " But I nave somethisg to tell you, something to ask 
you, before I recount my adventures. And yet " — he paused. 
** Yes; I must tell yon mis before all else. Miss Gordon, I am 
a fugitive 1" 

l^ge started, and instinctively her hand went out to him. 
He took it, but relinquiEhed it with an elTort. 

"Not yet," he murmured; "I must not yet — not untn 
you kuow all. Miss Gordon, I have been arrested on a cbai^ 
of robbery and attempted murder I" 

The moment he had uttered the words he reproached him- 
Belf for his abruptness; for Madge's face went white, and a 
low cry of horror escaped her lips; but he knew that she did 
not smink from him, that the eyes expressed horror of the 
idiai^, not of him. 

He took her hand and led her gently to her seat, and stood 
Aeside lier, looking down at her with love gleaming in hia 
dark^yes. 
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be smi m a luw voice. '' Indeed, I tried to break it to youj 
but the words left my lips — '* 

** Tell me, tell me all — everything!" she said, faintly, 
i^} << You do not aisk me if it is true," he said in a low yoice, 

ee his eyes fixed on hers. 
ik She looked up at him almost indignantly, then a famt smile 

broke upon the anxious face. 
i'. " I know it is not true," she said, simply* ** Eobberyl 

murder! You /" 
'sf She laughed softly. 

** Why should it not be true?" he asked. " You — ^you 
know so little of me. I am almost a stranger.^' 
!^ She shook her head. 

{ ** It is not true," she said. " I know it." 

r He had hard work to prevent himself taking her to his 

breast. 

" If — if some one had told you that I was a thief and " — 
i she shuddered — '* a murderess, would you believe him?" she 
^ asked. 

" No," he said, shortly, his breath coming fast. 
" And yet you know as little of me as I of you, Mr. Rich- 
mond," reproachfully. 

** I should not believe him, because " — ^his voice broke for 

the moment, then the fateful words came forth with intense 

; passion, the passion which had been burning in his heart for 

years, the passion which had slumbered for a time, only to 

awaken with tenfold force and vigor — " because I love you!" 

She started, and strove for a moment to take her hand from 

? his, which had seized upon it hungrily. The crimson dyed 

her face and neck, and her eyes fell; then she raised them 

and let them rest upon his glowing ones. 

** You — love me?" she breathed. 

" Yes, yes!" he said. " I love you. You know it 
Dearest, I have loved you since" — he stopped himself, and 
only just in time — " since 1 saw you first. You have never 
been out of my mind since that hour. You are all the world 
to me; you are the world, life itself. Madge, dear, dear 
Madge, will you tell me my fate? Will you give me your love 
in return, or send me away forever?" 

She was silent; she could not speak; a wild, tempestuous 
joy was throbbing through her heart, and causing her to 
tremble like a leaf shaken by the autumn wind, lie loved 
her. There was no need to ask herself whether she loved 
him; her heart cried aloud, every fiber in her body throbbed 
With responsive pas&ioja* 
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'' Ten me, Madge," he whispered. ** I ought not to turre 
told yoa, to have come to yoa, while this cloud was hanging 
orer me; but ^— he drew a lonff breath — ** I could not keep 
away from jon, and yet I tried naid. Something drew me to 
you, even against my wilL Madge, dearest, can you loTe me, 
notwithstaDoinfi; this charge agamst me, notwithstanding that 
I am fleeing nt>m justice — ^no, not justice, but injustice f 
Speak franHy, dearest! See, I will not touch yoa '' — ^he 
relinquished her hand slowly — ** I will not attempt to influ- 
enoe you, persuade you. You shall think it over— consider; 
only remember that I am as innocent as you deem me, aixl 
that — that I love you with my whole heart, with all my sonir' 

He would have risen and drawn away from her, would have 
left her, if he had found strength to do so, but her trembling 
hand fell upon his arm, and shding down to his hand> cloeea 
OTor it. 

His arm was about her in an instant, and he strained her to 
his breast, murmuring her dear name in passionate acx^ents, 
and kissing the soft, black hair, a lock of widch had lam upon 
his breast until Harold Thane had stolen it 

For some minutes — Love lost count of Time— they were 
silent; then she raised her head, and shyly putting his hand to 
her dieek, whispered: 

*^ It seems lixe a dream. Are you really here beside me, 
and — and — " 

He drew her to him again and kissed her to assure her of 
his reality; then she started suddenly, and her eyes grew 
anxious. 

"But— but, Harry" — ^the name faltered timidly on her 
lips — " you are in dugerl You were to tell me. JEaye you 
foreotten?** 

"Yes," he said with a smile that lighted up his handsome 
face; " I had forgotten eyerything excepting that I loyed you, 
and that you loyed me a little in return, dearest" 

"A little!" she murmured with sweet reproach. "But I 
haye not forgotten. What does it all mean? Who has 
accused you of these dreadful things?" She smiled into his 
eyes. " It is absurd! You guilty of — Perhaps " — ^and she 
laughed softly with loying banter — "you committed them 
years ago, and forgot them when you lost your memory.^' 

He started slightly. 
I " Madge, my memory has come back," he said, quietly. 

She was startled by his tone. 

" Come back! Oh. when?" «he said, joyfully, her hands 
'ti his shoulders. 
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^ Some ol^ts ago/' he said^ gravely. '' Yes, It has oome 
back; the mists have cleared away^ dearest" 

*' Quite away?" she asked. ** Can yoa remember things 
lliat happened years asoP How strange it must seeml" ara 
£Kke mz^ at him thon^tfolly^ trying to imagine his feelings. 

'^ Yes; I can go back for years," he said. ** Shall I tell 
you one thing that I remember, Madge?" 

** Do," she murmared. ** Tell me everything up to — ^np to 
the time we met and — you loved me^" she added, her voice 
almost dying away. 

" That would be going a very long way back," he said^ 
still in the grave, suMued voice. ** Listen, dearest Here is 
one scene I can recall, one scene that stands out more clearly 
tiian all the rest, now that the veil has been uplifted." His 
hand closed on hers tightly, reassuringly, and nis voice sunk 
very low. ** It is a small garden away m the country — a small 
garaen near a lar^e one in which stands a great house. There 
IS a seat in this garden all full of sweet-scented flowers, and 
on this seat is a young girl. She is a very pretty girl, with 
the promise of a lovely womanhood in her blue eyes and dark 
hair. Beautiful eyes wev are, as they are fixed on her book — 
it is * Robinson Crusoe ' — and very wonderful a ^oung lad 
thinks them when, coming into the garden with his dogs, he 
sees them for the first time." 

Madge did not start, but gradually her eyes grew wider, her 
&ce psSer. 

** The boy came and sat beside her, and he and the girl 
made friends. Then he got his copy of * Bobinson Crusoe,' 
and they read together. Fresentlv another boy burst in upon 
them — ^a pale, lank-haired boy, wno quarreled with the first 
one. They fell to fighting, and the girl, coming in between 
them, received a blow intended for the first boy upon her 
pretty white arm." 

Madge's quivering lips opened, and she uttered a faint 
ory — a sharp crv of amazement 

'^ Next day tne boy came again, and — don't move or speak, 
dearest — strange to relate, he got her to pledge herself te him, 
to promise to be his wife. She was to wait until he had 
'made his fortune,' and then they were to be married and 
'live happv ever fifterward.' That same day the boy quar- 
leled witn his uncle up at the great house, and ran awav. But 
before he went, he met the girl — his plighted wife — and 
renewed his vows and said good-bye to her. He climbed the 
lattice to her window, and then she gave him a lock of her 
tait^waitp deuest> be calm! — and he gave her his old knifs 



»h, i/Uvln'-: l«t me thlni: ll.;it irie ^-irl Imc*! hjm a little; tbat 
she, too, rememtKT'^l hT pi^t'lif-' •'•"1 aiid b/ir promiae; for 
the boy waa myaclf, and the girl waa my own deareat, dear- 
eat!'* ' 

■ She woiil.! havfi sTtrnn;? to h';r fpot with a wild ctt; hut M 
hM h>:T fimil-- v';t ir-fiti -. and ^luhwl h^r with tender ^.»* 

(1 Yf,(i 7(;ul*' tfii br<:ath',<l, tri^mhlin^ in erery limb. 

"Oh I kri'V it— I krif^w it! Tl.e mom'Jnt I aa* yon my 
h-rfirt' leijy-l and ra;i';d to yon. OA, Sormant ItM >or- 
maT — 'H'/ N'lrma'' . -, ,. 

" Y'-^ il'art;.'f," li^ Ba' i. j^'utlv; I am Rorman L^cn* 
m're i huvft k(-[it mvwor'i. I'bare noTf^r c«i«*] to lore 
you f'-r on', rrnm'::.! Bin'fi we parltd in the mooniight unOm 
yorir wi:; I'.w, ar.d vf,a — " , . . ,- ,, 

Kh--: f.:.. ti-j',ii 1.1.4 brtait, h'!r Iijh a'^kinghia blindly. 

" O'l m" i'lVf' mv love!" the m-wned. "Iknewitf My 
h/-art wu »:«r"t!.;in I! I waif blir.d, blind! Oh, my lore, 

*^'"' V- " 1/'; f..'l, " at last. And I aliould hare fcnown yoo 
bat for 'm- l''~* ">' n.i-iT'"'^. l*'t tlmt Iiaa come back now — 
COrafi ba:k b':f"r»! it i« Ew IdU;!" . , . 

f-.'it ^•art'.-d and <j'iiv(;-Ml io hiii arma, and raiaed tier eyes 

V'A.U ■■v'.'.i ^I'JfStioJiing Ui h.i. 

" ISii— but tU-d orl/.T man— tbc man who calV* himaetf 
Lord N',rj.ia:.:- ' tiiu |.d.ii*;d. '" ilts— he who beara tba 

" I bii'iw," h': aaid; *' I have wj'ti bim." 

" ^ , ,j ■ ' ,\,t: T,n>li'4 her hair from h-jr forehearl diatract- 

ei; -■— '■ Norrijiiii, iic ba^l the J'w;k of hair, the hanrlktrohieH 



;i alioiit O'jr piW,, oar i 



', aijl betrothal, ar4 



iy^;0,-''. lid j/'wJ m'! the lo-ik of fc^ir and handkereLifcE!" 

*■ 1 k;iow, flean.-.^t," lie ;^i i ai'iiii, 

*» jif,] a'.d t'B kfi'w iTi';, I.'d," Bhe rniwl, with a ?ii.Hen 

char,'": in her vol';';, " h'= <iil not r,=.:',<j:m7.e. rael I remsmber, 
h'! .iiil not know me; tho'j^^h, it he were Lord ionnaa, he 
*oii;d hav<! known rt.y in a (f,of,i-nt." 

" ''..f I ^im lA^C'i NorriiHtj. arjl I did not," he said, 

"\; 1.0- i,i-t ',;/.*.».■-' a ■'^"■'''■'■'lior. lint he had not lort 
I... *. ' ...,'... '."--I > -"-—-.-.( image <rf jO«f 



''(AltGodr' she cried, with a kind of desperatioa *^Vfhi 
feher 

** His name is Harold Thane. He is a bushranger, a ihiet 
and a sooondrell He robbed me ont in Australia of your locii 
of hair and the handkerchief and my diary — '' 

« AhP' 

She drew a long breath. With the swiftness of a flash oi 
lightning she saw it alL Loye is qnick, manrelonsly qnick, 
wnere the beloved one is concerned. 

** Yea/' he said, following her mind as one follows the 
printed page of a book, *^ having robbed me of every penny I 
possessed, and of your love tokens — ^more precions than all 
else — and my diary, he, leaving me for dead, came to Eng- 
land and passed himself oS for me. It is Harold Thane, not 
Korman Lechmere, who re^s at Chesney Chase." 

Her arms tightened roona his neck, and she looked into his 
eyes with all a woman's tender, loving pity and consolation. 

*^ But he will do so no lon^r, Normanr' she said, her eyes 
flashing, her lips apart '^on will denounce him — punish 

" Yes,'* he said, ^vely. " But we must have patience, 
dearest The man is a clever scoundrel, and '* — ^he smiled 
grimly — " he has forestalled me.'* 

Her eyes questioned him ea^rly. 

" Yes," he said, between his clinched teeth. " It is he 
who has denounced me. I thought I had brought him to his 
knees the other night, when I discovered him at the Chase — 
think what that discovery meant to me, dearest I The shock 
was so great that it brought back my memory, as if a miracle 
had been wrought! — ^I thought that I had him at my mercy; 
but the clever rogue turned the tables on me, and denounced 
me as Harold Th^e, tiie bushranger, and gave me into cus- 
tody." 

*^ But you are here!" she cried, straining him to her heav- 
ing bosom passionately, as if she would protect him against 
the attack of all the world. 

'^ Yes, dearest; I have escaped for the present, with the helo 
of Mr. Gerald—" 

** And now you will denounce the impostor and regain you 
name and rights!" she cried. ** Who can stop you, prevent 
youP" 

** I can!" said a harsh voice behind them. 

Madge uttered a faint cry. Norman Lechmere started to 
his feet and swun^ round. Just inside the door stood Silaa 
Sletcbar. His idam face was white, his lins workins spaa* 



police and give 70a in custody— Harold Tlianet" 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

SlUB Flbtcheb Tas in evening drees. Hia &oe was almost 
M <rliite as hia shirt-front, his eyes gleamed as if they reflected 
yellow and greenish light from his aJamond stode; his month* 
nerer very handsome at the best of times, was distorted by 
the jealous ra^e which tortured him. He had oome in av 
qoietlv that neither Madge nor Lord Normoa had heard him, 
and Uadge's faint cr; at the soand of his voice was ezpressira 
of surprise as well as fear and — well, something liice reproaclL 

For in her great joy and happiness she had cotiipUiely for- 
gotten Mr. Silas Fletcher. Now she stood grasping Lord 
Iformon'B arm, in her terror and coastematioQ, and gaziog at 
Silas as if he were a ghoet — and a remarkabl; onpleaaant on& 

At Silas's threateninjK words, Korman started, and hia 
W^t ^es flashed over Silas's nnprepoesessing face and form. 

"Who is this — man?" he asked Madge; and at the qne^ 
tion, not insolently put, bat uttered with that DDoonsoions air 
of Bnperiority which the " gentleman " nses when he is speak- 
ing to, or of, his inferiorB, Silas's ugly face grew of a orick- 
dost tint, and he ground his teetL 

" It— it is Mr. Fletcher— Mr. Silas Fletcher," Ma^ just 
found strength enough to repl>. " He— he is a friend. 01^ 
Kr. Silas, if yon knew — " ulie began, clasping her hands. 

" I know quite enough, thanksT" he broke in, with a sneet; 
** I've been standing here longer than you think. I was oofc- 
^Bide. Yes, I'm 'a friend;' and you'd have only spoken the 
truth if you'd added, ' a good friend.' I should like to know 
what yon'd have done without me." 

Madge hung her head and sighed, not only with remwae^ 
but wiUi pity; for, like a good and tender-hearted vcmian, aha 
remembered, in the midst of her own joy and happiness, thafe 
this man loved her, and must needs be miserable. 
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^ What does he say? What does he mean? Silas Fletcher? 
GKlas Fletcher? Why^ this is the man — the boy — I thrashed 
ia the garden that day^ is it not?'' 

This added fuel to the fire that ra^ed in Silas Fletcher's 
breast, and he turned his small eyes mtSignantly on the hand- 
some face, but only for a moment. 

** Yes, I've been a true friend," he said, still addressing 
Madge, and with the same bitter sneer, '^ and this is how you 
repay me! I might have guessed it You women are all 
alike, and you pretended saints are worse thmi the others. 
I suppose you nave forgotten — ^forgotten! — the promise yon 
gave me; I suppose youUl say now that you didn t make any 
promise, that you're not engaged to me!'' 

** No, no!" faltered Madge, almost inaudibly; ** I — I did 
not promise— -I could not! I did try — Oh, for^ve me, 
KormanI" and she hid her face for a moment on his bosom. 
•* He — he had been very kind to us — to grandfather; very, 
Tery kind! He is right. I do not know what we should 
have done if he had not helped us. There was no one else 
in the world. I — I thought that you had — ^had forgotten me 
and thrown me aside— oh, how blind, blind I was.^and he 
came and helped us. And — and — when he asked me if — ^if — 
I could be his wife " — she tried to draw her hand from Nor- 
man's, but he held it firmly, though his face was very dark^ 
and his eyes rested ominoudy on Silas Fletcher's — * I — I — 
told him uiat I would try to bring myself — " 

** And so you would," interrupted Silas, with an evil laugh; 
''so you would — ^trust youl — if— if this gentleman hadn't 
tnrndd up." 

She raised her head and looked at him, a look which, 
though it seemed mild enough, made him wince. 

'* No," she said in a whisper. '' I know now that I could 
not have done it if my life — ^if his — had depended on it!" 

Silas emitted a kind of snarl. 

** Yes, you can say so now; now that you've got a second 
string to your bow, now that you've a lord, and a richer mao 
than myself, as yon think." 

Norman put Madge gently from him. 

^' That will do, Mr. Fletcher," he said, grimly, and with a 
catch in his breath. '' I have no desire to throw you out of 
the window, but another word or two of that sort and I shall 
be compelled to do so. I quite understand you have taken 
advantage of some small service you have rendered Miss Gk>r* 
doii*-or, rather^ her grandfather— to 
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mm thraah yon again, and to better purpoae, if yon are not 
tmt of his sight Teiy qoiokly.'' 

*' I know who yon are well enough," retorted Silas, ooolly. 
*' I knew yon the moment I saw yon.'^ 

Madge orew a sharp breaih. 

** Norman, he will he a vntness for youl He sa^jrs he knew 
Yoa the moment he came into the room here, to-night t Oh, 
be patient with him I Think how much dej^ends upon his good 
will! Mr. Fletcher, I — I ask you to forgive me. Indeed — 
indeed I would have — ^liked you if I could have done sa 
Bat ^' — she hid her face again — ^^ I have loved him ever siuce 
that day in the small garden. Oh, forgive me and have pity 
on me, I — ^I love him so dearly!" 

It was an unwise form of appeal to such a man as Silas 
Fletcher. His sallow face grew almost green. 

** I'll have as much pity as you like if we come to — to a 
proper arrangement," he said, sullenly. ** Why don't you 
think of me a bit, and have pity on met Haven't I — loved 
you? don't I love you still? Why should I be left out in the 
cold? whv diould 1 be thrown overboard the moment this man 
turns upr Kol His fate rests in your hands, Madge. Yon 
shall decide what becomes of him." 

Norman opened his lips to speak, but Madge laid her small, 
trembling huoA on them. 

** No, no, Norman. Listen to what he has to say. Oo on, 
Mr. SQas. It rests with me?" 

**' Yes, it does," he assented, sullenly, his small eyes droop- 
ing, his mean figure seeming to become still meaner. ** Yon 
stick to your promise to me and give him his dismissal, and 
I'U let him ga^' 

Norman started, but Madge still kept him silent with a 
soothing whisper and caress. All her woman's wits were 
strained and on the alert Love makes the sweetest, gentlest 
drl a tigress on occasions; the most innocent and guileless as 
marp as a lynx and a fox. She was both at this moment. 

^' I'll do more than that," Silas went on in a low, slow 
voice.' ** I'll stand by him. You were right when you said 
that I was a good witness for him. I knew him at once — ^not 
when I met mm here, but when I saw him at the Chase the 
other night." 

Madge started. 

'' At— at the Chase?" she echoed. 

Silas nodded. 

'' Yes." He glanced at Norman gloatingly. '' Ton little 
Ihmiffhtr— ¥o« or the other one — that there was same one oat* 
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■ide fhe amoIdDg^room door the other night; but there 
and the some one was myaell I saw aiKl heard the wbolo 
bosiness.'' 

Madge drew a long breath of relief and aatiafaotioii. 

** Yon saw, heard it all?'' Bhe exolaimed. 

** Yoa heard me accuse Harold Thane of his crimes, luB 
impostare, and his confession?'' said Norman, quietly. 

Silas nodded. 

'* Yes/' he said. He dropped into a chair and leaned for- 
warrl, his small eyes goinff from one face to the other with 
cunning watchfulness. '^ Give her up—" Norman started, 
and up went his hand, but Madge caught it and held it against 
her palpitating bosom. ** Oiye her up," repeated Mr. Silas, 
after wincing, ** and I'll go into the witness-box and swear to 
all I heard and saw. It will settle the whole thing. He's a 
gone coon; and you step into your own without another bit 
of trouble! My evidence— not to be shaken, mind you, and 
quite without a motive — would be quite sufficient; and there's 
nothing he could bring to refute it. Oive her up, and let her 
stand by her word to me, and — there you are!" 

Norman's face, dark with scorn, flashed into a smUe more 
bitin? in its contempt than a torrent of words. 

" Thank you, Mr. Fletcher," he said. " And you consider 
yourself a sharp man? Why," he laughed, *^ the meanest 
scamp out in the street there would be cuter. I am to 
relinquish Miss Gordon to your tender mercies as the price of 
your assistance. To-morrow a solicitor shall serve you with a 
subpoena, and place you in the witness-box without any price^ 
excepting the usual witness's fee, and we will wring the truth 
out of you. Get out of my s?ghtl" 

Silas smiled at him cunningly. 

" Don't trouble about the subpoena," he said, show- 
ing his teeth. ** I shall ^o into the box, in any case. Befuse 
my terms, and I go into it to swear that I heard you threaten 
to charge Lord Norman with being Harold Tliane; that I 
heard you try to levy blackmail upon him; that he pretended 
to yiela only to lure you out into the hall — ^and where are 
you now, Mr, Harold Thane f " 

Madge cried out with a sudden horror and terror at the 
malignant completeness of Mr. Silas's ingenuity, and even 
Norman himself stood appalled at the open avowal of such 
villainy. 

** You will do this?" he said, quietly. " You wiU perjure 
your soul?" 

<< i'd perjure my soul. I'd sell it to the Evil One him^eU^ 
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mthar than lose her/' Silas groaned oat, stretching OTer the 
table and pointing to Madge; and in the shameless avowal 
there was something almost approaching grandeur. 

Norman looked at him steadily as one faces a desperate 
beast who may spring and strike ms poisonous fangs into your 
throat at any moment. 

*^ I would do anything, I tell you^ rather than lose her> or 
let you have her. Why shouldn't IP I love her as well as 
you do." 

Norman felt Madge shudder as she pressed close to him. 

^^ Don't tremble^ dearest^" he whispered; ** there is nothing 
to fear." 

** I dve YOU five minutes to decide/' said Silas, hoarsely. 
** Let her decide, too. It's her business. Your future lies 
in her hands. She can put you back in 3rour place, make you 
a viscount, the future Earl of Ghesney, or turn you into Har- 
old Thane, the bushranger, and send you into penal semtude 
for life — ^penal servitude. It may mean this, for all I know;" 
and he made a hideous gesture round his neck. 

Madge uttered a cry of horror and loathing. 

"No, no!" she panted. "I — I have decidedl He will 
give me up! Norman, it — it must be! What can we do— oh, 
what can we do? Nothing — ^nothin^I You are in his power! 
I — I can save you, and I fuone, and I will — I must do it!" 

Her white face was turned up to him as she strained him to 
her throbbing heart; the tears rained down her face; her 
whole frame quivered with sobs. 

The room spun round before Norman's eyes, a wild sea 
surged in his ears, at the sight of her agony; but Mr. Silas 
sat unmoved, gloating rather over the scene which proved his 
power. 

Norman found his voice at last 

" Hush, hush, dear!" he said in a low voice. " You don't 
know what you are saying. Don't let him hear vou, see you, 
like this. Even if my life depended on it, you know that we 
could not purchase it on such terms. Gome, Madge, Madge!" 
and he drew her round so that she was hidden from Silas 
Fletcher's devouring eyes. 

*^ Weil?" demanded Silas, after an awful pause. 

Norman looked over his shoulder as if he had forgotten his 
presence. 

^* For Gk)d's sake, go at once!" he said almost meekly, im- 
ploringly. '* I can not hold my hand much longer, ft you 
value your miserable life, get out of my reach whue yoa cani" 

Silas wt his teeth hard* 
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^VeiT weDP he laid— hiaied. 'Ttb ghen yon joo^ 
cLanoe, ooth of joa* I'U have the polios on jonr tniSk ia 
AaU SD hoar. Thane.'' 

As he turned to open the door, Mr. Gordon stined sihI 
woke. Notwithstanding the awful import at their words, ths 
three had spoken in quite low and even hushed tones, aad he 
had not been disturbed. 

At right at Silas, the old man smiled and sat up. 

'' How do you do, Mr. SilasP" he quavered, teetolj, but 
with an eager light flickering in his eves. ** You've brouriit 
US some news of the bookr How — now is it ^ing on? I— 
I — ^think I ouffht to have had proofis before this. I'm afraid 
jon'll think rm verv troublesome; but I'm — I'm anxious. 
Authors " — ^he smilea apologetically — ** authors always are an 
impatient, irritable race." He turned his eyes with a pathetio 
smile on Lord Norman. *' It's my great work on ootany, 
Mr. — Mr. — I have forgotten your name, sir." 

Silas glanced malignantly at the wan, wasted face. 

*' D — ^n jrour book!" he snarled. ** You'll wait a predoua 
long time if von wait till you hear anything of that Why, 
you old fool, 1 burned it weeks ago— bumea it to ashes, ereiy 
paffe of it, the night you ^ve it to me." 

Mr. Gordon looked at him, still with the pathetic snule, for 
a minute or two; then it waned slowlv, and with a cry of 
imutterable srief he covered his face wiu his shaking hands. 

This was me last straw. Norman put Madge's arms from 
him, sprang forward, and seized Silas as one catches a bundle 
of hay or sack of shavings. Silas uttered a yell of terror; then 
fifl Madge shut her eyes she heard a dull thud, as of a body 
filling and striking against the stairs, followed by a profound 
dlence. 

But a moment or two afterward there came a groan or two> 
a dragging step, and then the opening and shutting of the 
street aoor. 

She turned to Norman and clunff to him with one hand, as 
iie knelt beside the heart-broken dd nian. 

" Ply, fly, Norman I Oh, go, go! Oh, my love, my love, 
J I could only take your place!" 

He knelt beride her ana took her in his arms and kissed her 
^jBoderly, solemnly. 

'^Good-bye, dearest," he whispered. ^^All looks very 
Uack at present; but don't let us lose heart" 

** No!" she said, her eyes fixed on his with a look that sunk 
JDto his heart '^ No, Norman! God is good« too good aid 
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)art to let evil triumph oyer ns. So mm good-bye^ onoe 
more, deanet Now gol'' 



OHAPTiClB XXIV. 

The following eyening Harold Thane sat in his smoking^ 
den at Ghesney Chase; that is to say, he wonld sit for a few 
minutes, then, as if something sharp had penetrated the back 
of the chair, he wonld start up and pace the room, his hand- 
sonie face haggard and drawn, his blood-shot eyes fixed on the 
carpet with a harassed stare. 

The guests had gone — ^it is wonderful how soon such a party 
melts away from a house when the gayety is smitten silent by 
some trouole; the great house was silent and gloomy. The 
whole country was talking of the stranjge scene which had 
been enacted in the drawing-room, and discussing the extraor- 
dinary charge which ** Lorn Norman " had brought against 
the man who bore so remarkable a resemblance to him, and 
the news of the prisoner's escape had added fuel to the fire of 
excitement 

The old constable had discoyered the flight on yisiting the 
cell with the prisoner's breakfast; and haa been so alarmed 
en his own account, that instead of announcing the escape and 

Erocuring skilled assistance, he had gone oS in pursuit by 
imself, hoping to recoyer the prisoner and keep his intended 
flight a secret; and it was not until the eyening that the con- 
stable — '* the yillage idiot," as he was immediately and 
foreyer afterward dubbed — ^made his appearance at Uie Chase 
with the tidings of the prisoner's disappearance. 

Harold Th^e was furious, and in tne middle of a storm of 
inyectiye declared that he would telegraph for a London 
detectiye; but, as his passion cooled he oegan to consider the 
situation. It wasiust possible that Lord Norman had realized 
the strength of Harold Thane's ** hand " in tibie game, and 
that he had, for a time at any rate, decided to refrain from 
asserting his claim. 

Anyway, Harold Thane felt afraid to pursue him. He 
wanted tune to consider all. sides of the position, time to 
decide whether he would fight to the bitter end, or take refuge 
inflight 

'' u. you think you can catch the scoundrel, I'm inclined to 
giye you a chance," he said to the constable, with feigned 
magnanimity. ** You desenre to be kicked out of the force 
for an old imbecile, and you would be, if this cursed piece of 
Mralessnesa were to leaoh head-quarters; out I'll giye yoa 
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ft ohanoe. Go and qtieBtion that scalvtor ieUow at the imt 
— the man's master — and wire down tne line. Do anything 
you like, and let me know the instant yon get on his track. 
And keep yonr stupid month shut to any one else. Get oatf 

The oonstable ^'interviewed'' Mr. Gerard^ but, it need 
scarcely be said, with no resnlt. Mr. Gerard, sitthu^ qnietly 
smoking beside the dim fire, was as diflScolt to ** cmw ** as 
a badger, and in a very few minntes succeeded in adding to 
flie constable's mental confusion and helplessness. 

" Do I know anything about himF" he wound np, in 
answer to the wretched old man's piteous inquiry. ** Not I; 
and if I did, I don't know that I should tell you. I'm not 
going to be dragged into a police case, even to please Lord 
Lechmere, and yon can tell nim so. But, no, yon need not 
trouble; I'll tell him myself;" and he scrawled a short note 
stating that he had employed ** Harry Bichmond " without a 
character and in ignorance of his antecedents, and added that, 
as Lord Lechmere was no doubt too much unset for the 

1)re8ent to feel much interest in the bust, he would be glad to 
earn that Mr. Gerard was summoned to town on urgent 
business, and would have to postpone Lady Sybil's ^rtrait 
for an indefinite period. Then he carefully packed his port- 
manteau and returned to town. 

During the three days Lord Norman was making his way to 
London, Harold Thane, the impostor, saw no one. His state 
of mind can be more easily imagined than described. Sus» 
pense is worse than the certainty of it; and the kind of 
suspense which he endured in the silence of the den he had 
made for himself was so intense that at times he felt as if he 
were going mad. He had not even ventured to see Lady 
Sybil, who had driven over with her mother in the morning 
alter Harry Bichmond's arrest, for he felt as if she could not 
fail to read the truth in his haggard face and faltering voice. 

But though he dared not see her, it was of her he thought 
most all through the drag^ng hours of the day and night 
Not only woula he lose his stolen rank and wealth, but the 
woman he loved, if the man he had so foully plcmdered and 
wronged should succeed in proving his crimes and bringing 
him k> justice. 

^' If I had only married her," he said to himself a thousand 
times a day — '* if I had only made her mine. I should not 
have cared what happened then. Bichmond " — ^it was singu- 
lar how persistently, even in his own mind, he refused Lord 
Norman his title; he, the impostor, had almost come ts 
believe the name he had stolen his rightful one— ^^BiGlbmoDd 
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might take everything else so long as I had her. \^ita her 
for my wife — ^my beautiful empress, my queen of women — I 
could begin the world afresh. I'd make a fortune for her^ 
I'd — I'd make a place for myself^ a place even she'd be proud 
to share." 

Every now and then, as he sat huddled up in the chair or 
paced the room this evening, he murmured her name with 
all, and perhaps more of, the passion which most good men 
are capable of. 

He rang the bell, and harshly bid Bobins bring in the lamp. 
But when it came, and after he had mixed himself another 

Slass of brandy and soda — ^in which the spirit predominated — 
e turned the lamp low, cursing his burning eyes, and care- 
fully relocked the door. Nearly every hour he &ncied that 
Harry Bichmond was outside and just about to knock; and if 
he chanced to fall asleep, he woke and sprung up from a 
dream in which he had gone through the whole of the scene 
which had occurred between him and Lord Norman four 
nights ago. 

After this last soda and brandy L«s spirits had risen some- 
what, and he was beginning to view the prospect a little more 
cheerfully. 

'^ After all," he muttered, ^^ my word is as good as his, and 
1 have the proofs. I am in possession. I l:^ve been recog- 
nized, acknowledged. Let him do his worst; I'll beat him. 
Yes, I'll send him to penal servitude if he interferes with me 
affain; and he knows I can do it, or why does he stay away? 
Why doesn't he fi^t it out like a man? Curse him, he's a 
coward, after all! xes, I'll face the musici" 

He drew himself up as he muttered this, and looked round 
defiantly. He would go upstairs and dress himself, and go 
over to Sybil. She must wonder why he had kept awav from 
her; must be growing anxious that the illness which ne had 

fiven as an excuse for his seclusion was growing serious. He 
rushed the hair from his forehead, drained Sie glass, and 
walked to the door opening on to the halL But before he 
coald unlock it, he heard a top at the garden door behind him, 
and with all his fictitious coura^ melting like snow under a 
June sun, he stopped short and gazed apprehensively at the 
door. He conducted at once that it must be Lord Norman, 
and he leaped toward the bell to summon help. Then he 
paused, ana going to the door, managed to control his Toaoe 
sufficiently to ask: 
" Who's there?" 
** It's I— Silas Sletcher," came the answer. 
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Harold Time diew a breath of rdief and wiped the 
from Mb brow; but it was 101110 momentB before he could find 
■niBcient oonrai^ to open the door, and then he did so can- 
tionsly, peering into the darknees as if he dreaded to see Lord 
Korman behind Silas Fletcher. 

*' Is it yon, Mr. Fletcherf he said, with an attempt at 
carelessness. ** Are— are yon akmeP'' 

** Qnite, my lord,'' said Silas as he entered. 

Harold Thane eyed him at first snspicionsly, and then with 
surprise, for Mr. Silas's nsoally *^ plain ^' face was now 
'' colored '' by an ugly bmise over one eye, and a strip ot 
plaster across his nose. Thane noticed also that he walked 
with a decided limp. 

*' What is the matter?'' he asked. '' What have yon done 
to yonr faceP" 

Mr. Silas reddened and scowled sideways at bis questioner. 
' '' I'ye had an accident," he said, moodily. '^ I happened 
to— to fall down-stairs." 

** And yon are lame, too?" 

** Yes," he snarled. ** I — I hurt my leg at the same time. 
'' You don't look very well either, my lora," he added, scan- 
mng <he haggard face with its swollen lips and blood-shot eyes. 

Thane colored very much as Silas had done. 

*^ I have been rather upset since— since the other night," he 
said. ** I suppose you hare heard all the particulars, and that 
the scoundrel nas escaped." 

Silas nodded, and without waiting to be requested to do so. 
sunk into a chair. 

Thane noticed the action and the air of covert insolence 
with which it was done, and eyed the ugly face resentfully. 

** You wanted to see me, Mr. Fletcherr" he said. 

Silas nodded. 

" Yes, my lord," he said. " Is that brandy on the table? 
I should like a little. It's chilly to-night, and I'm not quite 
the thing. Don't trouble; I'll help myself." 

** I was not^oin^ to trouble," said Thane, haughtily. 

Silas grinned as be poured out some spirit and tossed it oflE. 

'^ I'll take a cigar, too," he said; and ne helped himself to 
a choice Cabana. 

As he lighted it he watched with half-closed eyes Harold 
Thane's fa^, and the resemblance to the real Lord Norman 
struck him and puzzled him. 

^'Perhaps you will state your business at once," smd 
Thane, with cold displeasure. '^ I am engaged this eyening, 
and was just going out when you knocked." 
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^ There is no hnrry^ my lord/' said Sflas. *' I came to 
give yon some information respecting the scoundrel — ^yoa 
said ^ scoundrel/ didn't you? — who tried to rob yon^ and who 
escaped the other night'' 

Thane winced. 

*^ Yoa have heard of him?" he said^ with an affectation of 
ea^rness. " Have they got him? Where is he?'* 

^* I don't know/' said Silas. ** You'd like to have him 
retaken, of course, my lord?" 

" Of course/' said Thane, with a forced smile. " So would 
you, if you were in my place, I should say, Mr. Fletcher." 

" Oh, no, I shouldn'tl" said Silas, coolly. " I should pre- 
fer to let him go — as the girl said of the mouse." 

Thane started. 

** What do you mean?" he said, haughtily. 

Mr. Silas laughed openly, without a trace of concealment. 

'* If I were in your place, I should like Harry Bichmond al 
one end of the world, while I was at the other.'' 

Thane stared at him suspiciously. 

** You use strange language, Mr. Fletcher," he began; but 
Silas cut him short. 

Leaning forward, his ugly face thrust into the lamp-light, 
the tumbler in one hand, the cigar in the other, he looked 
full into Thane's eyes. 

•*You think so?" he said, with insolent nonchalance. 
*^ Not at all, wheu you consider that I was outside that door 
the other night when Harry Bichmond — I beg his pardon— 
Lord Norman — was here." 

Thane started and fell back, clutching the table. 

" You — ^you were at the door?" he said, huskily. 

Mr. Silas nodded and sipped his grog, keeping his smaC 
eyes upon the livid, terror-stricken face. 

" Yes; you must have forgotten to lock it that evening, Mr. 
Thane — beg pardon, Lord Norman. Anyhow, I was there^ 
and I saw and heard the whole business. I know the whole 
truth. I know who you are, and who he is. I saw the whole 
thing; and, I must say, you cut a devil of a poor figure! But 
I don't blame you. I should have done the same, if I'd been 
in your place. He's a hard nut to crack, isn't he?" 

Thane had sunk into a chair and hidden his face in his 
hands. A silence, broken only by the ticking of the clock, 
followed. 

At last the hunted man let his hands drop. 

" What are you gom^ to do?" he said, hoarsely. 

^ That depends," replied Mr. Silas, cheerf ullv. He had suf- 
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fered ao miiohhiimiliation at Lord Norman's hands in Harding 
Street the preceding night, that this sensation of haying acme 
one at his feet was extremely pleasant ** It depends on 
yoa,'* he stud. ** I haven't made np my mind yet Peraon- 
ally, I don't care a fig which of yoa is Lord Norman Lech- 
mere, and has the eandom and the Chase. I'm quite pre- 
pared to tell the truth and give eyidence for Lord Korman, 



or—'' 



Thane leaned forward breathlessly. 

** Or — or hold your tongue?'' he said, hoarsely. 

Mr. Silas smiled. 

** I'll eo one better than that," he said, with a leer. '' I'D 
go into the box and swear that I heard him threaten to aocDse 
yon of being Harold Thane, and demand blackmail — ** 

Thane sprung to his feet^ his eyes gleaming redly. 

" You will do that?'* he nanted. 

Mr. Silas nodded and puiied at tiie choice cigar slowly. 

" I will — ^for a consideration — as we say in the city." 

Thane leaned against the table; the sweat was standing m 
great beads upon his forehead. 

*' What — what do you want?" he asked, in a dry voioe. 

Mr. Silas sipped his grog thoughtfully. 

** Five thousand now/' he replied, thoughtfully, *^ and fifty 
thousand when you come into tne title and estates." 

Thane started and his face grew black. 

'' Too much!" he said, with a smothered oath. 

Mr. Silas smiled. 

'* All right," he said; ** it doesn't matter. I can go to the 
other man." Then he thrust his ugly face forward. ^* You 
fool!" he exclaimed. '' You forget that you are not bargain- 
ing for a title, and land, and money, but for your life! 
Befuse my terms, and you lose all you've got, and get penal 
servitude or — " He repeated the hideous gesture round his 
neck which had so horrified Madge in Harding Street 

Thane fought hard to repress a shudder. 

** It is a lar^e sum," he said, hoarsely. *^ Ifr—if I agree, 
you will stand by me?" 

Mr. Silas ^nned. 

** My wom's as good as my bond; better, as the man said. 
Stand by you? Of course I shall, for my own sake. Don't 
hesitate— Mr. Harold Thane, or I shall feel tempted to make 
it a hundred thousand, and " — with a sudden furj^ which 
lighted up his mean face, as if a fire were reflected in it — '^ by 
Heaven, I would, if I didn't hate the other man! Quiclu 
Yes, or no?" 



f 
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rEorola *lliane held out his hand. 

" It's a bargain,'' he said. 

The two hands met and the two men exchanged glances. 
Then Harold Thane drew his hand away sharply. His quick 
•ars had caught the sound of approaching footsteps eren 
through the double doors. 

A Imock came. Mr. Silas flung his cigar in the grate, and, 
rising, stood in respectful attitude. 

Thane opened the door and Kobins entered, followed by the 
constable. 

The latter was red with satisfaction. 

** I've got him, my lord!" he said, wiping his faoe with a 
glaring pocket-handkerchief, as if he had been running for 
some distance. '* I've got himl" 

Thane and Silas exchanged glances. 

** The — the prisoner, Harry BichmondP" said Thana 

"Yes, myloid." 

" Where— how?" demanded Thane. 

" Whjr, if you'll beliere it, my lord, he came up to the inn 
Vid inquired lor me as bold as brass, and gave himself up." 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

That night, while Harold Thane paced up and down his 
luxurious bedroom at the Chase, Lord Norman slept soundly 
in his cell in Dexmouth prison. 

From the moment he had walked into the village inn, and 

S[uietly remarked to the constable, '* I think you have been 
ooking for me," a strange calm had fallen upon him. 

He slept with his head upon his arm, tne peaceful and 
unbroken slumber of a child. 

It is true, he dreamed, but no vision of Harold Thane came 
to harrass him. It was Madge's face that floated upon the 
moon-beams which came through the barred window; it was 
Madge's voice which floated in upon the wings of the chimes. 
Her love hovered over him like a dove. 

The turnkey found him still sleeping when he came with 
his breakfast, and stood for a moment or so looking down at 
the faint smile which rested upon the handsome face. It 
cloaded for a minute when Norman sprung to his feet at the 
man's touch, and he realized where he was; bat he thanked 
him cheerfully for the cup of coffee and the thick slice of 
bread, and he eat his breakfast with signs of enjoyment whidi 
amazed the turnkey. 

^' You've got to go before the magistrates at twelvoj" ha 
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BfticL '^They're goin^ to hsTe a speoial dttiiiK tor yoc I 
mmo&d }[oii mean to giye us a lot oi troubleP'* ne added. 

^^Not in the very least/' said Lord Norman, with a smikL 
*' I am only too anxioas to meet my examination and txiaL'^ 

** Ah! well^ it wouldn't matter if you did. Yoa couldn't 
break throoffh here; this isn't the lock-up at Chesney," said 
the man» looldng round the thick walls with complacent prki& 

*' Can 1 haye writing materials?" said Lord I^rman. 

" Yes," was the reply. " You can haye most anything till 
you're committed for trial — ^by paying for it," he added, sig- 
nificantly. 

Lord Norman gaye him some money, and haying lyroenred 
some paper, wrote a couple of lines to Madge. The mst wer«a 
in her own words: ** Ood is good," and the sentence, as he 
wrote it, seemed to fill the cell with the echo of her beloyed 
yoice. 

At twelye the turnkey came for him, and he was escorted 

S* half a dozen policemen to the court-room which adjoined 
^prison* 

Tne news of his surrender and rearrest had spread through- 
out the town and its neighborhood, and the hall was full of a 
curious and excited crowd. The magistrates' bench was fall, 
Lord Landon being in the chair. 

A buzz of interest and expectation rose from the body of the 
court as the prisoner was brought in, and after staring at the 
handsome face and stalwart figure, the sjpectators turned, as 
if with one accord, to glance at Harold Thane, the snppcNsed 
Lord Norman, who sat at the end of the bench of magis- 
trates, his face set with a forced smile. 

Every one remarked the resemblance between the two men, 
and few failed to notice that, notwithstanding the forced 
smile, ** Lord Norman's " face was unusually pale, and that 
his dark eyes were fixed upon the ground, or, if they wandered 
at all, carefully avoided the prisoner. 

Norman looked round him calmly, glanced at Harold 
Thane's downcast face, and then look^ steadily at Lord 
Landon, with a mixture of gravity and dignified respect 
which surprised the magistrates. 

The inspector at Dexmouth opened the proceedings, and his 
statement was short and to the point. 

The prisoner, who gave the name of Harry Bichmond, was 
chargea with attempted robbery at Chesney Chase, and an 
assault on Lord Lechmere. 

He, the inspector, would not proceed with a graver indict- 
mexit that day, though he had reason to believe that there 
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woiud be stdfident evidence to prove that the prisoner was a 
notorious bushranger, named Harold Thane, who had com- 
nutted various crimes in Australia — a man for whose arrest a 
large reward had been offered by the Australian police. 

At any rate, the prisoner, be he Harold Thane or not, had, 
while in the bush with Lord Lechmere, robbed his lordship of 
a large sum of money and attempted to murder him. 

Then he called liord Lechmere, and amid a profound 
silence, Harold Thane rose from his seat on the bench. 

** Had you not better go into the body of the court, to the 
solicitors' table, Lechmere?'^ Lord Landon said in a low voice. 

Thane colored and bit his lip, and with the Testament in 
his hand, went down to the solicitors' table. While he was 
taking the oath, his back turned to the prisoner, whose 
eves were fixed on him, there was a slight stir near the door of 
the court, and two gentlemen entered. Lord Norman looked 
round, and a flush rose to his face. 

One of the new-comers was Mr. Gterard. His companion 
was a young man with a thin, close-shaven face and sharp, 
gray eyes, which shot a glance round the courts and then 
settled upon Thane. 

Mr. Gerard and this young man made their way to the 
table, and, to the surprise of all, the latter rose, bowed to the 
magistrates, and said in a low but remarkably clear voice: 

^^I appe^ for the prisoner, your worships^ 

Lord Norman started and looked at Mr. Gerard inquiringly, 
but Mr. Gerard stared straight before him, as if he did not 
know him, or as if he was not anxious to claim acquaiatance. 

*^ I appear for the prisoner, gentlemen, and I respectfully 
request that '' — he paused a moment — *^ Lord Lechmere take 
his place in the witness-box as if he were an ordinary indi- 
viduaL'* 

Thane's face went white, and his teeth dosed over his lips; 
but forcing a smile, he said, ^* Certainly,^' and mounted to uie 
witness-box. 

** Who is it?'' Lord Landon bent down to inquire of the 
clerk seated just beneath him. 

" Don't you know, my lord?" whispered back the clerk. 
''It is Mr. Lazarus Levi, the famous counsel.^' And he 
smiled with an air of satisfaction and pride; for it is not often 
that the world-famous Mr. Levi condescends to appear at a 
ooontry court. 

Lord Landon and his fellow-magistrates exchanged glances 
and raised their eyebrows, while the inspector looked rather 
nervously and timidly at the great man. 
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'* And he straok you; I notice a bruise on the lide of jaat 

ce. Did he do that?'' 

Thane's eyes shot malignantly. 

"Yes.'' 

** And yon have other marks of yiolenoe^ no donbt?'' 

'' He is a strong man/' said Thane in a low voice. 

''Thank you/' came like a flash. ''That being so, per- 
haps you will tell us why he did not succeed in overpowering 
you and effecting the robbery? There is no bruise on his face. 
Frisoner^ bare your arm!" he broke oil in quite a low yoice^ 
but with sharp distinctness. 

Lord Norman bared both arms. There was not a bruise 
upon them. 

The magistrates looked straight before them. Thane's face 
darkened and he bit his lips. 

" I think," continued Mr. Levi, " that when you had 
lured — ^may I say * lured?' — the prisoner to the drawing-room, 
you seized him and charged him with being one Harold Thane, 




charg 

'' rardon me," said Mr. Levi, with child-like sweetness. 
''The only charge before their worships is an assault and 
attempted robbery at Ghesney Chase. You can prefer any 
other charges later on. You may step down. Lord Lechmere." 

Thane left the witness-box, and, the spectators Tni^lrjng 
a lane for him, went to Lady Sybil. 

*' Why did you come, dearest?" he asked in a low voice. 
" This is not a fitting place for you." 

*' Why have you kept away from me?" she whispered, 
reproacnfully. *' Have you been too ill to come to usr We 
have been terribly anxious, have we not, mamma?" and she 
pressed her hand. 

*' Yes," murmured Lady Delamoor. As she spoke, she 
looked across at Lord Norman. The light from the skylight 
was falling full upon his handsome face, and either its resem- 
blance to the man beside her, or some subtle expression in it, 
smote her with a strange feeling of dread and apprehension. 

She went pale, and closing her eyes, turned her head away. 

'* Let us go, Sybil," she said, in a tremulous voice; *' the — 
the place is stifling, and I — I feel faint." 

Lady Sybil looked at her impatiently, but rose, and Thane 
conductea them from the court. As he was passing out^ he 
paused to hear Lord Landon ask: 

*' Do you call any witnesses. Mr. LeviP' 
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Bbrong case^ and a black one. But we need not be altogether 
hopeless — tliat is, if yon will be kind enough to tell me the 
truth. *' 

Lord Norman smiled grimly. 

" Very few of my clients do,*' said Mr. Levi, airily. " They 
leave me to find it oat, which wastes time. Fortunately for 
them, I always find it ouf He took out a cigarette-case. 
** You don't mind my smoking, do you? I can always think 
clearer with the divine nicotine. Thanks." 

He lighted the cigarette, and of coarse the turnkey speedily 
appear^. 

* Hi!" he exclaimed; " you mustn't smoke, you know. 
It's against the rules!" he exclaimed, with mingled horror 
and indignation. 

Mr. I^vi surveyed him with a bland smile. 
** Do you fancy you smell tobacco, warder?" he said, 
sweetly. ** How strange! I think you must be mistaken." 

And overpowered, either by Mr. Levi's smile or hicr 
audacity — ^he will never know which, though he should live 
to be a hundred — the turnkey stammered something unin- 
telligible, and withdrew again. 

Su*. Levi held out the case to Lord Norman. 
** Light up, and tell me the whole story — mind, I mean the 
fffhole story, not half of it, or three quarters, even; for that is 
worse than telling me nothing. But first, just answer this 
Question as strai^tly as it is put: Are you Harold Thane or 
Lord Lechmere? ' And he fixed his keen, piercing eyes on 
Lord Norman's face. 
" I am Lord Lechmere, Mr. Levi." 

There was a moment's silence, then the great lawyer folded 
his hands behind his head and leaned back as comfortably as 
he could. 

" All right, my lord. Now, please, the whole story. Of 
course Mr. Gerard has told me something of it; but he js a 
better sculptor than raconteur, and I only icnow the outline." 
Lord Norman related the entire facts as simply and briefly 
as he could. Now and again his voice faltered when he spoke 
of his love for Madge, the loss of his memory, and its strange 
return; and his eyes flashed when he described the scene m 
which Silas Fletcher had striven to drive his bargain. But he 
got through it very well, and Mr. Levi nodded with approval 
when he mid finished. 

" It is a wonderful story," he said. " I hope— ^' Qs 
paused. 
^* Go aD«" said Lord Hotmsau 
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'' I hope we aball get the jury to belieye it" 

*' That 18 what Mr. Oeraid said/' said Nonnaiu 

Mr. LeTi nodded agaiiL 

'* It IB almost too wondeifnl,'' he said. ** 76a 
Who's to prove all this? Where are your witnesses?'' 

Lord Norman looked at him blankly. 

'* There is Miss Gordon for one^'' said Mr. Leyi» thondtt* 
fully. 

Lord Korman colored. 

*' Need she be called? I — I would do much to spare her 
the publicity of a court.'' 

* Of course she must be called/' said Mr. Levi '' Bat will 
they believe her? They will say—i should say it if I were on 
their side — that she is an accomplice." 

Lord Norman sprung up and oesan to jmoe the oelL 

** Keep cool, my lord, ' said Mr. Levi ** Take another 
cigarette. Nothing like tobacco for the nerves. They will 
say that the reed Lord Norman having jilted her^ she has, 
naturally, every excuse for helping the false one to take his 
place. Do you see?'* 

Lord Norman's face darkened. 

** No one would believe so foul a lie!" he said. 

Mr. Levi laughed softly. 

'* Touching this Mr. Silas Fletcher. Is he a tall^ thin 
man, rather slouchy, with lank hair and a bruised face? 
Walks with a limp; the bruise and the limp caused by^- 
aheml — ^f ailing down-stairs, probably? Yes? I saw him 
outside the court this morning. Lord Norman, that man's 
evidence will finish us unless we can produce something 
stronger. I am almost sorry he did not break his neck 
when — he fell down the stairs the other night" 

Lord Norman smiled grimly, and sighed. 

** They do well to make justice blind;" he said, bitterly. 

Mr. Lievi rose. 

** Yes; but we will try and pull the bandage from her eyes 
before we've done," he retorted. ** Keep up your heart, my 
lord; we'll dve them a fight for it, anyhow;" and with a noa 
and a smile ne called the warder. 

** That's a strange fancy, yours, about the tobaooo^ 
warder," Lord Norman heard him say, as the door clanged ta 
** I should see a dootor^ if I were you. " 
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** Woman/' said Voltaire, "is the Great EnigmaP' A 
^od man struggles with adversity, but struggle as he may, he 
18 too often overcome; a woman, give her but love to 
strengthen her, will rise above the direst adversity and diffi- 
culties, and, not seldom, overcome theno. 

Madge ought to have been completely crushed and over- 
whelm^ by the weight and darkness of the clouds that had 
fallen upon her, but even to her own astonishment she was 
not; for, though at one moment her heart was wrung with 
anxious dread on Lord Norman's account, the next she would 
realize that her lover had come back from death, so to speak, 
and that he loved her still, and then her woman's heart would 
thrill and throb with a joy wMch overmastered her fear and 
terror. 

He had come back to her; he loved her still, had loved her 
faithfully all through the years that had parted them. Her 
whole frame quivered when she thought of it, quivered with a 
passionate love which was almost an agony in itself, so intense^ 
80 utterly absorbing was it 

Norman had left her kneeling beside her grandfather, pros- 
trated by Silas Fletcher's avow^ of his baseness and treacnery, 
and Madge had thought that the news of the destruction of ms 
beloved book, the laoor of so many years, must kill him; but 
it is always the unexpected that occurs, and Mr. Gordon 
afforded another proof of the adage that, " Man can not be 
counted upon to do anything according to rule." 

For an nour he sat completely crushed, as it seemed; then 
suddenly he raised his head from his hands, and drawing a 
long sigh, looked round the room, his gaze at last resting 
upon her pale face and anxious eyes with a tender wistfulness; 
and yet with a look of resolution and strength which startled 
Madge. 

'^That man is a scoundrel, Madge!" he said at last, and 
there was a ring in the voice, which had of late been so weak 
and quavering, that surprised Madge. *' He is a scoundrell 
Don't let him come here again!" 

** He will never come here again, dear," she murmured, 
with a shudder. 

** Destroyed it! burned it!" he said, with a sharp breath, as 
If something had stabbed him. ^' Madge, we must have beea 
blind to trust hun as we didi" 
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'' I was blind/' she sobbed, a^znost inaDdibly. ^ It wtm ad 
my fault Bat there \b worse than yon know." She longed 
to tell him all, but dreaded the effect upon him, md resistod 
the longing. *'Neyer mind, dear, we must bear it. Yoa 
will try and bear it, will yoa notP For my sakef' and Ae 
dung to him. 

He laid his hand upon her head consolingly, soothingly, as 
if they had suddenly changed places and he had once again 
become her guardian and protector. 

'* Yes, Madge/' he said, quietly; '* it only means tliat I 
must begin over again.'' 

** No, dear; no, na Ton are not strong enongh to begin 
it all over a^ain." 

He patted her shoulder and smiled down at her white face. 

*^ I don't know," he said, almost to himseU. " I have been 
dreaming too much of late. Perhaps I wanted this blow to 
rouse me. At any rate, it has rous^ me. Yes, I will begin 
again, Madge, fortunately, I have kept my notes." 

She uttered a faint but hopeful cry. 

** Yes, I have my notes. It will be hard work, but I will 
doit" 

He rose as he spoke and brushed the white hair from his 
forehead with a hand grown suddenly and strangely firmer, 
and met Madge's eyes, filled with amazement and tinankfal- 
ness, with an encouraging smile. ** I can guess his object in 
burning the book, l(mdge." He winced. *^But don't be 
afraid; I'd rather work tUl I died than he should have any 
hold on us. The scoundrel I" 

He went to the table and began to get his books and papers, 
as if he meant to set to work at once to repair the injury Silas 
Fletcher had done; but Madge gently drew him away and per- 
suaded him to go to bed. 

She herself sat up beside the fire all night, going over and 
over again the scene between Korman and Silas Fletcher, and 
ever and again murmuring to herself: 

*■ He has come back! He loves me! he loves me!" then 
shuddering as she realized the danger in which Lord Norman 
was plac^, and the baseness and treachery allied against 
him. But always the joy predominated. It was *^ He loves 
me! he loves me!" through all the watches of the night 

In the morning Mr. Gerard came to her, and, learning the 
stor^ of the preceding night, he had gone off to secure Mr. 
Levi and take him down to Dexmouth. 

^^ Can 1 do nothing — ^nothing r'" Madge moaned. " le 
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there noUiing I can do but sit here and eat my heart out? 
Oh, if I could do something!'* 

** I'm afraid yon can only play the woman's nsnal part — 
suffer and be patient " he said, holding her hand in his big^ 
strong one. 

" And yet you may go to himl'* she cried, enviously; " you 
may go, while I must stay here, feeble and helpless!'* 

** Yes, that's the way,*' he said, grimly, " Men must work 
and women must weep.'* 

** No!" she broke out with an energy that startled him; " I 
will not weep! Tell him that I know — I know — ^all will come 
right; that I trust in Ood and fear nothing!** 

But notwithstanding this assertion of her courage, the 
hours dragged along with painful slowness after Mr. Gharard 
had ^one. Then came Lord IN'orman's short note. To 
describe its effect upon her would be impossible. The words 
sung in her heart, as the poet says. She felt as if the house 
were too small to permit of her breathing; and leaving her 
grandfather hard at work — and at work, strange to say, with 
a bright eye and eager face — she went out into the street, with 
the precioas note in her bosom. 

She walked round Bedford Square twice, the silence of the 
m*ght bringing her something of its peace and consolation; 
thf^u she turn^ to go home. At the corner of Hart Street she 
paused. Mr. Gterard's marble-yard was only a stone's-throw 
from where she stood, and an intense longing to go to it, to 
stand amidst the blocks of marble which Norman had 
touched, and on which he had worked, took possession of her. 

She walked thither quickly, and opening the small door in 
the big gates, entered and looked round. She could almost 
fancy that she heard the ring of the mallet and chisel, and see 
the stalwart, blouse-clad form of the man she loved; and she 
went and laid her fingers upon one or two of the huge 
blocks which his beloved hand must have toached. 

Then she turned to go, and as she opened the small door^ 
she saw a woman standing on the pavement just outside. 

She shrunk back instinctively, then taking another look, 
saw that it was the girl whose face she had seen Mr. Oerard 
modeling; and, moved by an uncontrollable impulse, she said: 

" Gk)od-evening.** 

The woman had been leaning against the gate, her eyes 
fixed on the pavement, and she start^ at the sound of Madge's 
TOice, and raised her eyes with a half-frightened expression in 
them. 

** Yea know mdP* said Madge, going through the door> 
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way^ and stopping in front of her. " I have seen yon m lb 
Gerard's studio here.'* 

*' Tesy" said the woman in a low voioe. 

The two looked at each other, and something in the pak^ 
aorrowHstricken face went straight to Madge's heart 

** Were yon hoping to see Mr. Gerard?'^ she inquired. 

The woman shook ner head. 

** No/' she said. ** I — ^I only came ont for a walk; and— 
and I stopped here becaose*' — she looked round vagaefy, 
wearily — *^I knew the place." 

** I have been for a walk, too/' said Madge, eently. " I am 

flad you did not want Mr. Gerard, because he has gone away, 
[e is in the country." 

The woman looked at her with scant interest. 
** He does not leave London often," she said, drawing her 
shawl round her as if she were going. 

** No," said Mad^; ** but he has gone to help a friend wha 
is in great trouble.'' 
** Yes?" said the model, and she moved a step. 

Obeying the strange impulse, Madge went on in her low, 
gentle voice, which, though she did not know it, throbbed with 
auppressed emotion. 

^^ Yes. Do you remember his workman, Harry Bichmond?" 

The woman started, and turned her eves, with a sudden 
fear in them, on Madge's beautiful, wistful face. 

*^ Hbxtj Bichmon£ He is iu trouble — ^great trouble. I 
think you must know him, and remember him. He came 
into the studio the other day when you were there. ** He "--> 
her voice faltered — ** he is very tall and handsome." 

''I know," said the woman in a constrained voice. 
•« WeUP" 

Madge drew a long breath. 

^* He has been accused of a crime, and — ^and is in prison.^* 

** In prison?" repeated the woman, huskily. ^* What has 
he been doing?" 

*^ Thev chaise him with robbery and attempted murder,'^ 
said Madge, with a catch in her voice. 

The woman started. 

''It is impossible!" she said below her breath. ''He 
oould not do it I" 

Madge caught at her hand. 

" Oh!" she panted, gratefully — " oh! how good it is ta 
hear you say that! You know him?" 

" STo/' said the woman; '' I do not know him. How 
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tfienld IP' But she looked away from Madge's shining eyes. 
*** Who accuses him?'* 
Mad^ was silent for a moment^ then she said: 
'^ It 18 the strangest story. I can not tell you the whole of 
it. Bat the man who falsely accuses him calls himself Lord 
Norman Lechmere." She stopped. Was it wise of her to 
confide in this unknown woman? she asked herself. But^ 
eyen as she put the question mentally, she resolved to go on;; 
for something in the pale face invited, almost compelled^ her 
confidence. ''He is an impostor. The real Lord Norman 
is Harry Bichmond. They are exactly alike. ^' 

The woman shrunk back for an instant; then bent forward^ 
her eyes fixed on Madge's face. 

*^ Exactly alikel'^ me repeated. 

Madge sighed. 

** Yes/' she said, almost inaudibly, and with bitter self- 
reproach; ** so alike that — that I myself was deceived. But 
one is a villain, and the other is ^^— she hesitated for a word 
for a moment, then said — ''a martyr. The villain haL 
robbed the true man of everything — ^name, title, money — and 
now he is trying to prove him a thief and — and — *' 

Her voice broke and she turned her head aside. 

The woman stood motionless as one of the blocks of marble 
in the yard. 

** Wnere — where is this other man?'' she asked in a dry^ 
metallic voice. 

Madge raised her head. 

** At Chesney Chase in Downshire,'* she said. ** He is 
where Harry Bichmond — ^thereal Lord Norman — should be. 
Oh, I am afraid you would &ever understand. It is so 
strange, so terrible!'' • 

** Chesney Chase, Downshirel" repeated the woman dully. 
*'* And is he so like Harry Bichmond?^' 

Madge sighed. 

" Yes, until one knows them both. But '* — she stopped 
and peered into the woman's face, it had grown white to the 
lips — " but why do you ask? Why do you look at me like 
that?" for the woman's eyes were fixed on her with a strange 
intensity. 

Madge caught her breath. 

** You know Harry Bichmond — Lord Norman — ^you know 
him! Ah, I can see it in your face! Oh, tell me, tell me! 
He is in danger — ^terrible danger, and — and I love him I Help 
mel'' 
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She pok out her hand and caught the ottier'e wnat implaib 

^Aie woman stood for a moment as if swe-strack^ flien abm 
shook Madge's band oflF. 

** How flnould I know either of them?'' she said, hoaraelj. 
*' It is nothing to me — ^nothing!" and almost ooyering 
hee with her uiawl^ she turned and walked qoickly away. 
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Madoe wodid haye followed the model, but she had hurried 
swiftly down a side street and was lost to sight, and Madge 
went home excited by the oonyiction that, notwithstanding 
her denial, the woman did indeed know something of Lord 
Norman. 

All night she lav pondering over the girl's strange words 
and manner, and after breakrast she was goin^ to Mr. Ger- 
ard's studio to ask if he knew her address, mien the door 
opened and he came in accompanied by Mr. Leyi 

^^Oommitted for trial," ne said, in his abrupt way. 

"Don' 

she 
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dnced Mr. Levi, wno had silently been watching her. 

He was evidently very favorably impressed, £>r his manner 
and voice when he spoke to her were gentleness itself. 

** No, don't be frightened. Miss Gordon," he said, pressing 
her hazid. ** We mean to make a hard fight for it, and we 
want all our wits. I'm very much interested in the case, and 
I don't mean to leave a stone unturned. That's why I've, 
come to see you this morning. I want you to tell me all yon 
know." 

Mr. Gerard grunted. 

** He knows all there is to know already," he said* 

Mr. Levi smiled. 

'* Yes; but every one, when he tells a story, leaves some- 
thing out, and a different part of it No doubt I shall hear 
something from Miss Gordon which you and Lord Norman 
have forgotten." 

He sat down and crossed his legs, and smiled at her, like a 
child waiting to hear a fairy story. 

Madge, at first, in faltering accents, then eagerly, gave her 
account of all that had passed, and was only mterropted hj 
>. Gerard, who growled to Mr. Lani 
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•• Areii't you going to take any notes?'* 

•* No," replied the famous man, with a slight laugh* **! 
carry my note-book here," and he touched his lOTeheaa. ** 1b 
that allr' he asked, when Mad^e paused. 

« No — not all," she said, hesitatingly. Then she told them 
v>f her meeting with the model on the preceding night. 

** I can not help thinking that she must have known Lord 
Herman," she said, timidly. ** You remember, Mr. Gerard, 
how startled she was when she saw him in the studio, the day 
he came in with a block of marble?" 

" Oh, that's nothing," said Mr. Gerard. " The explana- 
tion is simple enough. The girl — don't look offended now — 
the girl had the good taste to fall in love with him. That's 
the real and obvious explanation; eh, Levi?" 

Mr. Levi had been listening attentively, his eyes fixed on the 
fire. He raised them at this question, and Madge saw a 
keen light in them. 

** What is this woman's name?" he asked. 

" Brown— Eobinson? — I forget," said Mr. Gerard, impa* 
tiently. " What does it matter?" 

*^ The name may not matter much, but her address does,'* 
was Mr. Levi's swift response. ** Where does she live?" 
' Mr. Gerard himted in his pockets and brought out seyeral 
scraps of paper. 

" Oh, here it is," he said. " No. 16 Lant Street, Borough.** 

Mr. Levi took up his hat and glanced at his watch. 

'* Will you put your bonnet on. Miss Gordon?" he said. 
** I'll give you four minutes. I want you to come with m« 
to No. 16 I^nt Street and identify this woman for me." 

" Yes," said Madge, instantly. 

" But why? What good can she do?" inouired Mr. Ger- 
ard, impatiently. ** I tell you the girl is in love with Ilich« 
mond— dash ill I shall never learn to call him by that con- 
founded title — I mean, Lord Norman. Whom do you sup* 
pose you have discovered in her?" 

Mr. Levi smiled as he drew on his gloves. 

*^ Only Mary Marshall," he said. '^ Have you forgotten, or 
did not Lord Norman tell you, of the girl who appeared in tht 
bush and mistook him for Harold Th^e?" 

Madge uttered a faint cry of amazement and joy. 

^* Oh, how clever you areI"Bhe exclaimed, gratefully, and 
ran from the room. 

She was back in less than the allotted four minutes; but 
short as was the time, Mr. Le?i had a hansom cab waiting at 
tb» dow 
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^* Yoa see U now, MIeb Gordon?'' he said as they drove ttwaj. 

*^ It seems too wonderful, too good, to be truel^' Mad^ 

mnnnored. '* If it is Mary Maiwall, she will be able to 

Eoint out which is Lord I^orman; she will be— Oh, if tte 
orse would only go faster I'' 

'* He has nearly ran oyer two persons already," said Mr. 
Leyi, with a smile. **^ Yes, Mary Marshall has come to Eng* 
land in &e hope of findhig her scamp of a loyer; and when 
she saw Lord Norman in the stndio, no doubt once more mis- 
took him for the man wno had deserted her; but only for a 
moment, of course. All our hopes rest on her. I wish yoa 
oould haye seized her and held on to her till I turned up this 
morning,'^ he added, with a sigh behind a smila 

They reached Lant Street, and Mr. Leyi sprung ont and 
rang we rickety bell, and a dip-shod woman with a black eye 
shuffled down the stairs, screecnin^ at a couple of dirty chil- 
dren who were sliding down the balusters. 

Mr. Leyi raised his hat as if she were a duchess. 

'^ Can I see Miss — Miss ' ^ He turned to Madge as if he 

had forgotten the name. ^* I mean the young person, the 
artists' model. Mary Marshall is her name, isn't it?'' 

The woman, with her hand up to her black eye, in a yain 
attempt to conceal it, shook her head. 

'^ There ain't no Mary Marshall here," she said, '^ and 
there ain't no artis' model — not now," she added, staring oyer 
Mr. Leyi's shoulder at Madge. '' And if it's tracts you'ye 
brought, we don't want 'em; and if it's hinyitations to a tea- 
meetm', we don't want to go to 'em. We likes tea at home. " 

" Quite right, ma'am; so do I," said Mr. Levi, sweetly. 
*' We are not district yisitors, and we only want to see tms 
young person on a matter of business." 

The young woman sniffed. 

'' Then you've come too late, if you mean the young 
woman as used to sit to stone-canrers and hartists. She left 
iast night." 

Madge uttered a faint cry, but Mr. Leyi still smiled sweetly 
on. 

** That is just what I expected," he said, blandly, at the 
same time producing, apparently from the palm of his left 
hand, a bright half sovereign, and slipping it delicately 
between the woman's exceedingly dirty fingers. " Can you 
tell me where she has gone?" 

"No," said the woman, evidently mollified by the coin, 
which disappeared as quickljr as it had been produced; ^' no^ 
I can't. She came in last mscht, paid up her rent to tib» end 
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cf the week» and vent off without a woid> 'cepting a civil 
« Good-bye.' " 

*' Jast 80>'' said Mr. Levi, cheerfnlly. '* Gould yon let 
me see her room?'' 

** Wefl " — the woman hesitated — ** it am't usual I sup- 
pose she's been up to something, and you are a detective." 

** I am the youn^ lady's long-lost brother," said Mr. Levi, 
tonchingly — " her long-lost brother, and I'm very anxious 
to find her and restore her to her sorrowing friends and relar 
tions." 

He produced another half sovereign, which went the way of 
the first, and the woman led the way up the dirty, rickety 
stairs. 

** Forgive me," murmured Mr. Levi to Madge. ** It is quite 
true, you know. We are all brothers. You hear that in 
church every Sunday." 

The rooS was L attic, smaU and gloomy enoagh, but 
scrupulously clean. 

"l)id my Bister take a trnnk-portmanteaa?" he asked, 
his keen eyes searching the room. 

^* Trunk — ^nol" said the woman, with some surprise at aud 
contempt for such a question. ** She just did her things up 
in an apron, as every one does." 

*^ Exactly," said Mr. Levi As he spoke he stooped and 
picked up an old newspaper, which was lying on the floor as 
if it had been dropped and forgotten in the hurry of packing. 
** Thank you very much, ma'am. It has been a great com- 
fort to me to see where my sister lived. I am sure you must 
ha^e done all you could for her." 

"I've been a mother to her!" the woman broke in, 
oagerly. *' Many's the time I've given her a pinch o' tea or 
'an a loaf o' bread; and if she's going to turn out a grand 
lady and come into money, I hope as she, or them as belongs 
to her, will remember a poor widow." 

But Mr. Levi evidently considered the two half sovereigns 
sufficient, for, with a gentle smile, he wished the woman 
good-day, and got Madge into the cab again. 

The tears of disappointment were in her eyes. 

"Oh! what sh^ we do?" she murmured. "We shall 
never find her. But perhaps it was not Mary Marshall, after 
alL" 

Mr. Levi looked up from the newspaper, which he had 
unfolded and been studying. 

"Oh, yes, it was Mary Marshall!" he said, cheerfully. 
«<Ihi8 is an old Australian oaper*" He held it ou^ with 
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finger .tjctloating a paragraph. ** Here ih ^^^ adverQaD* 
ment offering the reward for the arrest of Hardd ThuDeP' 

Madge uttered a faint cry. 

*' And do yoa think von will find her? It aeenui impo» 
able.'* 

''I thmk yottwiU find her/' said Mr. Levi, with adigfat 
emphasiB on the ** yoa." 

*^ I?" exclaimed Madge, opening her lovely eyes upon him. 

He nodded cheerfully. 

*^ Miss Oordon, you must go down to Ohesney, and yoa 
must go at once. The change will do Mr. Gordon good, 
and " — ^his voice pew soft — ** and Ghesney will do you good; 
for it is not ver^ iblt from Dezmouth, where a oertiun young 
gentleman lies m juL'' 

Madge colored, and trembled. 

*' But Mary Marshall?" she faltered. 

** Will ^0 to Ghesney also," said Mr. Levi, with bland con* 
fidence. ** You must play amateur detective. Miss Gordon. 
It is not the kind of work which commends itself to yon; but 
I've an idea that you won't object to do anything that will 
help Lord Norman. Am I right?" 

Madge turned her eyes upon Imn. 

'' Tell me what to do!" she breathed. 

'' Go to Ghesney, watch for M^ry Marshall's appearance, 
and wire to me when you have found her," he said mstantly. 
Then his voice grew grave: "On Mcuy Mardiall's evidence, 
and hers alone. Lord Norman's safety hangs." 

The next day Madge and Mr. Gonion started for Ghesney, 
the old man offering no oppnosition to the journey. Indeed, 
when he was told tneir destination, he brightened up con- 
siderably, and at once set to work to gather up his beloved 
notes and specimens. 

Mr. Gerard accompanied them, and having seen them 
installed in lodgings in a cottage just outside the village, 
returned, at Madge's earnest entreaty^ to town. 

'^ You must not — musl not waste any more of your precious 
time on us/' she murmured, as he held her baud. "When I 
think of all your kindness, your goodness, my heart overflows 
with gratitude;" and her eyes overflowed, too, as she spoke. 

The sculptor grunted and turned his head away as his 
strong band clos3 over her small one. 

" Kindness? goodness? Nonsense!" he said, gru£9y, but 
rather huskily. ** I'm like Levi — interested in * the case,' 
that's all. Besides, it's all pure selfishness. I've got my 
loiif e in that impostor of a fellow because b» mat f(ur me as if 
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I wire a street acrobat^ and am jiust thirsting for my revenge! 
Do you see?'* 

- But Madge^ as she looked up at him, saw more than that 
in the lar^, deep e^es, and, with a slight timidity, bent and 
touched his hand with her soft, warm hps. 

To return to Harold Thane. When he left the court- 
house with Lady Delamoor and Sybil, he saw Silas Fletcher 
standing at the comer. Silas caught his eye, and motioned 
to him, and Thane, having put the ladies in the carriage and 
promised to dine with them, joined Silas. 

'' Well?" asked Silas, breathlessly. 

** Committed for trial,'' said Thane, in a whisper and with 
• smile. 

Silas's small eyes gleamed with malignant satisfaction. 

''Oommitted for triall" he breathed. ''Curse him! 
We'll give him seven years before we've done with him — eh. 
Lord Lechmere?" 

Thane nodded, but gloomily, and Silas scanned him with 
almost fierce scrutiny. 

** You look as if you'd been conmiitted yourself , instead of 
lum," he said, half contemptuously. ** What's the matter? 
Why don't you pull yourself togethei^-drink, or do some- 
thing." 

Thane stared at him resentfully. 

*' You wouldn't look particularly cheerful if you'd just 
oome from the hands of Lazarus Levi," he said between his 
teeth. 

Silas started slightly. 

** What! Levi? He's ^t Levil How the devQ did he 
manage that?" He was silent a moment, then he laughed 
savagely. ** What's it matter? All the Levis in the world 
can't save him. My evidence alone will smash him. Keep 
that in your mind — ^my lord." He looked toward the prison 
with a ferocious liKht in his bear-like eyes. ** He'll never 
leave that prison tul he goes out a convict, or my name isn't 
SUas Fletcher! You neSn't be anxious about the result; and 
for Heaven's sake, get rid of that hang*dog face I You were 
fall of bounce when you got it all your own way. Show some 
spirit now the fight's commenced.'' 

Thane swore an oath between his teeth. 

** I must have lost all grit if I need lecturing by such as 
you, Mr. Fletcher!" he said, savagely. " You play your part 
m the ^me, and let me aJone to play mine.'' But Silas's 
exhortation bore fruit, and ^* Lord Lechmere " was never in 
better form than he was that nighty with the woman he loved 
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seated next bun in all her superb loveliness* He liad womid 
himself up with a bottle of champagne before starting for 
The Grange, and his handsome face was flushed and his ejCB 
sparkling. 

Once or twice Lady SybU had referred to " that dreadful 
man;*' but Thane had laughingly declined to discuss the sub* 
ject 

** Poor wretch! I'm almost inclined to pity him," he said^ 
with a shrug of the shoulders. ^' Penal servitude is a terrible 
thing; and there may be worse than that in store for him. 
Don t let us talk of him; I do not like your sweet, pure lips 
to be sullied by his name, or anything connected with tne 
case, dearest:" and his voice dropped to a soft murmur, and 
his hand closed on her bejeweled one with a passionate caress. 

Lady Sybil returned the pressure with her cool, white 
fingers. 

^ I do not pity him," she said. *' I think he deserves all 
the punishment ho may get; though I think it's very nice of 
you to be so tender-hearted, and I fancy mamma is quite 
shocked at my severity. She is inclined to pity him, too, 
aren't you, mamma?" 

Lady Dclanxoor started slightly, as if she had only been half 
listening. 

*^ I — I — yes, I think I do pity him a little," she said in a 
low voice. " We never know what circumstances may Iwve 
led him into crime." 

Harold Thane drank a draught of champagne and sighed, 
with his dark eyes lowered. 

** Very true, Lady Delamoor," he said, gravely; ** and one 
can not help thinking that there may be some one to share his 
misery — iiome woman who loves him." 

He paused and glanced side\^ays at Lady SybiL She 
flhrupfged her white shoulders, gleaming like ivory in the 
cjandie-light. 

*' Uow romantic and sentimental," she said, with a languid 
laugli. *' I always thought that people of that class always 
deserted each othor when they were in trouble." 

Thane's teeth closed over his under lip. 

'' Would you desert a man whom you had loved because ha 
happened to be— in trouble?" he asked in a would-be careless 
voice. 

Lady Delamoor had risen as he spoke, but Lady Sybfl 
paused to answer his question. 

** I don't know," sn. said, holding out her arm to him thai 
lie might fasten one of hjiC bracelets. *^ It all depends." 
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''Not if yoQ cared for him/* he said, looking upathei 
with a smile that flickered anxioosly, and his fingers lombled 
at the snap of the bracelet 

** Take care!" she said, screwing up her lips. ** You are 
pinchinfi; my arm in the fastening. Thanks; it is all right 
now. U I cared for him? No, I suppose not; but who 
would care for a common criminal?'^ 

** Some women might/' he said, still smiling, but with a 
slight huskiness in his voice. 

She shruKged her shoulders indifferently. 

" Don't be long; I want you to sing for me.'* 

^* Two minutes onl^, dearest/' he murmured, raising her 
hand to his lips and kissing it passionately. *^ I will sing to 

irou all nisht if you like;" and he echoed herlaugli. But the 
augh died away^ as he went back to the table and drained a 
glass of maraschino. 

''A common criminal!'' he muttered between his teeth» 
'* My God! if she knew the truth!" 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

He went into the drawing-room with the thought, '' If she 
only knew the truth!" still beating heavily in his brain, and 
found Lady Sybil alone. 

She was reclining at the end of one of the luxurious couches 
near the fire, a screen in one white hand, the other hangiug 
in graceful indolence at her side. The light from the sh^iea 
candles fell softly on the delicate pureness of her skin, and 
gave an altogether fictitious warmth to her eves. 

She made an exquisite pictui*e which would have appealed 
to the senses of any man. It made the heart of the man who 
loved her throb and ache. 

He crossed the room and bent over her and touched her 
ffolden hair with his lips — ^touched it lightly, almost fear- 
lully; for he knew that she did not welcome any caress that 
disturbed a hair or a ribbon. 

** Mamma has a headache, and has gone to lie down for a 
few minutes," she said. ** She seems to have been very much 
upset by the scene in court to-day. I'm sure I don't know 
wny. One would have thought she would have been glad 
that the man was caught and going to be punished." 

" Don't talk about it," he said. 

** Well, go on and sing for me," she retorted^ with a slight 
yawm. 
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He imt to tiie iriano and sang— Bun^ with a paaslonate in* 
tensity and a oompleteneas of expression wliich would have 
filled a musician with delight It was a loye son^ whose 
rather oversweet words he made sound reasonable and 
excusable. It touched even Lady Sybil; but only slightly. 

** How beautiful you sun? that!'' she said. ''^Sing again.'' 

He chose another song, tnis time a plaintive mel(3y which 
euited his fine tenor voice, and his mood, to perfection. 

** I declare, you almost make me cry!" Lady Sybil saidc 
with a faint laugh. 

^' Come nearer,'' he said in a low voice; ** come and sit in 
this chair;'' and he pointed to a low divan close to the pianOb 

She rose languidly and sunk into the seat, and he sung with 
hiib eyes dwelling on hers. 

She would have been less than woman to have resisted his 
voice, the passionate appeal of his eyes; and when he put out 
his hand at the end of the last verse, which died away in 
lingering softness, she took it and laid it against her cheeL 

He was on his knees beside her in an instant, his hands 
clasping hers. 

** You love me, Sybil?" he murmured, with passionate 
earnestness, entreaty. ** You really love me? It is not a pass- 
ing fancy, but real love which will last, which will endure in 
spite of all obstacles? Tell me, Sybil I" 

" Of course I love youl" she said, resigning herself to his 
embrace. " You ouffht to know that. Why should I say so 
if I did not? And why do you ask me?" 

" Why, for the pleasure, the delight of hearing you confess 
it, dearest," he said. ^' I like to think, when I am alone, 
tiiat you love me with all your heart, that, come what mighl^ 
you would still cleave to me, for better or for worsel" 

She laughed softly. 

" That^ in the marriage service," she said. 

" Yes," he whispered; ** we shall hear that soon, SybiL 
Say it shall be soonl * For better or for worse I' Do you 
remember what I asked you just now in the dining-rooir^*'' 

** What was it?" she said. 

He looked at her as if his life depended on her answer. 

^^ I asked you if you were one of those women who would 
still love a man and clin^ to him, though he were in trouble-* 
and danger. You would not answer me then. Do so now. 
Would you cleave to me, Sybil, though I proved unworthy at 
you — though I were poor and — ^in danger, let us say?" 

She laid her hand on his head and smoothed the hair from 
kis brow* 
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^Ot oonrae I would!'' she said in her soft, languorous 
Toioe. ** I hare said so before. Yon know I would. Oh^ I 
dioidd be quite a heroine^ and staud by you^ though all tba 
world were against youl" 

He drew a long breath, then kissed her on the lips with 
passionate gratitude. 

** I know it!" he murmured. " I never doubted it, my 
dearest, my queen of women!" 

Then, as if the strain had been almost more than he could 
bear, he rose and looked at his watch. 

**I must go, Sybil!" he said, hoarsely. "Eemember — 
* for better or for worse!' " 

Instead of ringing for his horse to be brought round — ^he 
had ridden over — he left the room and went to the stable for it. 

Sybil's words had filled him with a wild happiness and sense 
of security. He felt as if he could face the world; he felt as 
the old Harold Thane the bushran^r used to feel before 
luxury and dissipation had enervated him, and he sung to 
himself as he tossed the groom a coin and sprung into the 
saddle. 

He felt so sure of her that he could afford to defy fate. But 
there would be no ** worse," he told himself. Silas Fletcher's 
and his own evidence would convict Lord Norman, who would 
be sent to penal servitude for life, and leave the scene clear 
forever. 

Yes, the devil was fighting for him, and he must win. 

A crescent moon was shining between the slowly sailing 
clouds as he rode down The Grange avenue, and the beauty 
of the night stole over him insensibly and added to his feeling 
of security and satisfaction. 

He left the avenue, and still humming the refrain of the 
love song which had moved even Lady Sybil, he turned down 
the road to the Chase. 

Every now and then the moon was obscured, but the horse 
knew every inch of the road, and his rider let him go his own 
pace. 

Suddenly, in one of these periods of darkness, the horse 
started ana shied, and Thane woke from his delicious reverie 
and touched the horse with his heel angrily, for it is not pleas- 
ant to be suddenly startled out of a pleasant dream. 

" What's the matter, you fool?" ne said. " What are yoa 
frightened at?" 

But neither the words nor the sharp kick reassured tho 
horse, and he shied again. 

Thane raised his whip and stracK it savagelj* As he didso^ 
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tka moon cleared, and a figure came oat from the shadowv 
and stood almost in front of the horse. 

It was a woman, bat Thane coald distmgaish nothing more 
than her sex, for the light was behind her, and the ^wl she 
wore almost concealed her face. 

'' Look oat!'' he said, angrily. ** Get oat of the way, my 
good woman, or we shall be over yon I" 

Bat instead of retreating, she put oat her hand, caaght the 
bridle, and dropping her snawl, raised her face to his. 

** Harold! HarryT' she esclaimed at the sound of his voice. 

Thane swayed in the saddle, then leaned forward and stared 
at her, his face showing white and startledMn the moonlight. 

" Harry,'* she said, tremulously, ** don't you know me?" 

The question brought his scattered senses back again. He 
bit his lips and sat bolt upright in the saddle. 

** No, I don't!*' he said, roughly. " You are making a 
mistake, my good woman; you take me for some one else.'' 

She sighed bitterly and looked up at him with reproachful 
eyes. 

** Oh, Harry, look at mel" She turned her face to the 
moonlight. " You know me now — I am Mary." 

He looked down at her with a contemptuous sneer on his 
shaking lips. 

** I don t know you," he said; ** I know nobody of the name 
of Mary. I tell yon you are making a mistake. Look here; 
if this is a plant — ^if you've got a confederate waiting behind 
the bushes tnere to come out and help rob me, you are going 
the wrong way to work. Let go my bridle! Do you hear?'^ 
and he raised his whip as if to strike her hand. 

She did not move, and he let the whip fall on his knee. 

" Oh, Harry, Harry!" she cried, brokenly; " how can you 
lie to me so? It can not be that you don't know me — that 
you have forgotten me. Look at me again." 

She drew closer, so that her face almost touched his arm. 

He looked at her with sullen anger. 

*' I tell you once more that! don't know you — that I 
never saw you before!" he said. " I don't know whom you 
mistake me for, and I don't care! Just let go my horse and 
allow me to ride on, my good woman." 

Her face hardened suddenly; she dropped the bridle, and 
drawing herself up to her full height, pointed to the road 
with an injured woman's outraged dignity. 

'* Go, then!" she said. " Go— at your peril!" 

He gathered the reins together and seemed about to fly. 
Then, as if something held him against his wiU, he checked 
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the Ljr3e,"'axid looking straight m front of hmi, said^ in a 
constrained voice: 

** Whom do you take me for?'* 

She looked at him, and her face softened a^n. 

**0h, Harry! I thought you would not leave me. Ton 
know that I know who you are — the Harold Thane who 
once — once loved me, and swore to love me always — ^the Har- 
old Thane who — who deserted me.*' 

** You make a mistake," he said, hoarsely. " If you mean 
Harold Thane the bushranger, be is in Dexmonth jail there/' 
and he jerked his whip behmd his shoulder. ** The scoundrel 
is caught at last, and lies there waiting his trial. I should 
advise yon to go to Dexmouth jail if you want to see him. I 
am Lord Norman Lechmere, my good woman.'' 

Bhe drew nearer to him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

" It is no use, Harry," she said, almost pityingly. *' It is 
only natural that you should lie to me, that you should try 
ana deceive me; but indeed, indeed^ it is no use. I know alL 
I know that it is Lord Lechmere whom I saw in the bush, 
and whom I mistook for you that is in prison, and that it is 

Jrou, Harold Thane, mv Harry, who are here. I learned 
he whole story last night from the girl Lord Norman loves. 
It is of no use, Harry! For your own sake, give up trying to 
bluster, and listen to me." 

He bit his lips fiercelv, staring straight in front of him, then 
he laughed an uneasy, braggart laugh. 

" You're one too many for me, Mary!" he said. " I'll 
own up. After all, it was rather too thin my hoping to 
deceive you. I only did it for a spree half the time. But 
what the devil brings you here?" 

She sighed. 

*' The devil, and only the devil, ever brought me near you, 
Harrv," she said, sorrowfully. "But this time your good 
angel— if you have not driven it away forever — ^has as much 
to do with it as the devil. I have come to save you." 

" To save me?" he echoed. 

'* Yes," she said in a low voice full of weariness and pain. 
** 1 have come to save you ior the sake of the love I once bore 
you, the love which, alas, alas! still burns in my heart for 
you. Harry, you are in terrible danger. You must fly— fly 
at once!" 

He looked dt her with a sneer. 

" That's no news," he said. ^' It isn't the first time Pto 
been in a hot comer. But you've made a miBtftkft this timar 
I'm aU right" 
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8he shook her head. 

'^ Ko; yoa think yoa will succeed in pntHng Loid Nonnfli 
ttmy, whose name yoa have stolen — ^' 
'^Yon don't mince matters^'' he said between his teeth* 
** Ho, Harry; the time has passed for that I know what 

Jou are, and all you have done, and still there is that in my 
eart which prompts me to come to you — a woman's love 
dies hard, some women's neyer. Thank your Qod, Harry, 
that mine is of that kind/' 
He scowled down at her. 

** Speak ontl" he said, roughly. ** You say you know all?'' 

** xes," she said. '' She told me enough to show me that 
you will not succeed in this — ^this scheme of yours; that yon 
will not escape punishment if you try to carry it through. 
Listen to me, ILirry; I have not one word of reproach for 
you; I ask you for nothing; I will not even ask you to keep 
your oath to me. Let it all go; all that is now past and done 
with between us; but for the love yon once bore me, listen to 
me and let me save youl" 

** If you know all, you must know that I'm ouite safe, that 
I'm bound to win," he said, moodily. '' All ike evidence is 
on my side." 

** Nol" she broke in, in a low voice; " not minel" 

He started, as if she had struck him, recoiled even in his 
saddle, and his face went white with fury. 

'' Do you mean to say that you would turn traitor, that you 
would go back on me and sell me!" he ground out between 
his teeth. 

She looked at him with her sorrow-laden eyes. 

" Not turn traitor, Harry," she said; " but I must speak 
the truth. Even the old love I once bore you would not 
induce me to ruin an innocent man — the man who saved vour 
life, the man whose name and place in the world you have 
stolen." 

He swore an awful oath. 

**By Godl" he hissed. **Why don't you go to him 
straignt away? It's him you care for, not me, you — ^you — 
Judasl" 

Her pale face flushed with shame-Hshame for him, not her- 
self. 

" (Jod forgive you, Harry!" she panted. ** Should I have 
followed you across the seas, shoula I have starved for your 
sake, tramped all these weary miles for your aakfiji H mj flrstt 
my only thought ware not for you?" 
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She oovered her face with her hands, and a dry sob shook 
her. 

He looked down at her, gnawing at his finger-nails. 

" Don't you see, Harry,'* she said, after she had mastered 
her tears, *^ that sooner or later they will track me and find 
me; that they will put me in the witness-boz: and that, 
whether I will or not, they will compel me to speak the 
truth?" 

He forced a smile, forced the anger and sullen ferocity out 
of his face as he got oQ his horse. 

" You're right, Mary," he said, more gently than he had as 
yet spoken. "* You always had the brains. Come into the 
shadow, and let us talk it over, and see what can be done." 

He led the horse into a small plantation beside the road, 
holding her by the arm. 

** That's better," he said. " Now then, old girl, give me 
a kiss." 

She shook her head, though her eyes were raised to his face 
for a moment wistfully. 

** Tell me your plans," he said, affecting not to notice her 
refusal of his caress. " For, of course, woman-like, you've 
got plans." 

** xes," she said. " I have thought it all out. Harry, you 
must fly at once. There's plenty of time before the triaL 
Leave England, and go to some country — " 

They were almost the same words she had spoken to Lord 
Korman when she mistook him for Thane, and as she spoke 
them they recalled the scene in the bush, and she wept and 
broke out with a sob. " Oh, Harry, if you had but taken the 
advice he gave you — for I know he would have helped you — 
if you had but turned to honest courses and been true to^me." 
Her voice faltered and failed. ^^ But it is of no use to go back 
to the past." 

" No," he said, impatiently. ** Tell me this plan oi 
yours. You advise me to get away?" 

" Yes," she said. " Go at once — at once!" 

" And leave him — curse him — to win the day and crow 
over mel" he muttered. 

" Leave Lord Norman to recover his own," she said, 
firmly. "Harry, can you hesitate? Don't, for your own 
sakel Oh, I beg, I implore you!" 

" Hush!" he said, huskily, and glancing to the riglit and 
left of him. He stood still gnawing at his finger-naUs for a 
moment or two, his brain hard at work, his dark, shifting eyee 
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rlandng fint at her and then at the ground reaUeady; tbam 
lie said: 

** Yoa're right The flnme'a up, I see. I'll make a bolt 
for it. And— ^md yoa; imat do yoa mean to do? '' 

She shook her head and sighed wearily. ** I don't know. 
It doesn't matter.'' 

'*0h, oome, yon know I" he said, and he pat bis arm 
around her; bat as he did so his eyes turned away from her 
face with a look of hate and Ioathm([. ** You and i are in 
jhe same boat, Mary. You mast go with me I" 

A thrill ran through her at the false words--oh, woman's 
loyel — and against her will, she drew closer to him. 

** Do-— do you mean it, Hany?" she asked. 

<' Of course I dol" he sud. ** You must think I'm a 
regalar brate and beast, after the way I've behayed to you — 
why, I haven't even asked you how you're got on all the time 
since we've been parted I Bat never mind; there will be 
plenty of time to tell me all about it Yes, we'll skedaddle 
together, Mary. " He kissed her, and she looked up at him 
through a mist of tears. 

" (m, Harryl Harryl" she murmured. " Will you let me 
come? Will yon, really? I — I love you, Harryl Oh, I 
can't help it! And with an instinctive conviction of her 
own folly, die tried to draw away from him; bat he held her. 

*' Of coarse yoa do, and so — so do I love you," he said. 
*^ Why, it seems just like old times, when we were courting 
over there in the old man's station. I suppose your father's 
dead, Mary?" 

She shuddered. 

" Yes!" she sobbed. " Don't— don't let us speak of the 
past Let us try and forget it, Harry." 

** With all my heart,'' he said. *' Bat about our plans. 
What's in your head, Mary? Let's have it" 

'* Leave it all to me, Harry," she said, with a smile. ** I 
^ean to make terms with them." 

" Terms?" he repeated, with a frown. 

** Yes," she said, smiling sadly. ^* I am going to write out 
a full account of the — the — " 

^^ Imposture," he said, with a hard laugh. '' Don't mince 
ftl" 

" And — and give it to them on condition of letting you off." 

** I see," he said, after a moment's pause. *' That sounds 

all right; and seeing the trouble they'd have, without your 

evidence, in proving him to be Lord Norman^ I should think 
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they'd be glad to come to your term& And when are yon 
going to do it^ Mary?'' 

** At once/' she said, ea^rly. " You shall go to-morrow — 
to-morrow morning, and I will write to them and make the 
bargain. He — Lord Norman — will not refuse m& He — he 
2ias a tender heart.'' 

Thane ground his teeth. 

** Ourse himl" he muttered, sayaglv. 

He took a step or two away from her, his brows working 
his lips tightly compressed; then he came back. 

" Look here, Mary," he said, *' there's no hurry for a day« 
Gtefc that paper— confession, or whatever you call it — and 
bring it here to-morrow night at this time. It's quite safe. 
No one passes this road, and we can go further into the 
woods. Bring this paper, and we can go over it together, and 
complete our plans.'' 

"Better start to-morrow, Harry," she pleaded, anxiously, 
with her hands on her breast. 

" No," he said, avoiding her eyes. ** You must come here 
with the paper to-morrow, and we'll settle the whole thing. 
You — you don't mistrust me— eh, Mary?" 

She raised her eyes and looked into his, and he bore the 
scrutiny for a second or two, then rendered it futile by stoop- 
ing his head and kissing her. 

** Very well," she said. " But go now, dear." 

" All right," he responded. *"To-morrow, then, at the 
same time. Good-night." 

He left her, untied his horse, and rode away — rode away 
without even asking her what was to become of her till then, 
or where she was to spend the night 

His callous indifference ought to have opened her eyes; but 
love is blind, and she dragged herself wearily along the road 
to the village, in which she had got a room, her sad hear'; 
throbbing once again with hope. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

** Gk> and play the detective; watch for Mary Marshall, and 
when you have found her, send me word. Kemember that 
Lord Norman's safety depends upon herl" Mr. Levi had said 
to Madge; and his words ran^ in her ears, inspiring her with 
hope, and yet haunting her with a kind of despair. 

For it is all very well to say: *' Play the detective;" but 
Madge asked herself: What was she to do? Where was she 
to go? 
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tihe hook. '' I must have the gate open ready xor him^ for he 
don't like waiting half a second; and if I do happen to keep 
him as long, he's mighty angry." 

Madge went to the window and looked oat cantionsly. 

Harold Thane came tearing down the drive from the house, 
momited on a magnificent banter— came so rapidly that he 
was at the gate before the woman could reach it, quick as she 
had been. 

Madge's heart beat violently as she looked at him. He was 
much cnanged since she had seen him last, and, in the light 
of her knowledge of his true character, his haggard face, with 
its defiant eyes and closely drawn lips, seemed to tell itis own 
story. 

" Curse it!" she heard him exclaim with an oath. " Why 
didn't you have the gate ready? You've nothing else to do, 

woman; and by ! you won't have that long if you are 

not spryer!" 

The lodge-keeper came back to the cottage, flushed and 
nervous. 

'' He's in one of his black fits to-day," she said, with a 
sigh. *^ Ah, Miss Madge, he's very different to his uncle, the 
earl. With all his proud and haughty ways, the poor old 
gentleman is a gentleman, and woi2d 'a' died before he'd 'a' 
swore at a woman, though she was only his gate-keeper." 

Madge was turning from the small window to make some 
response, when she saw Harold Thane pull up suddenly — so 
suddenly that the great horse was almost thrown on its 
haunches. 

It was Silas Fletcher who had stopped him, and Madge saw 
him lay his hand on Thane's arm in a familiar, insolently 
familiar fashion, and noticed that the two men spoke in a 
confidential whisper. 

Her heart sunk. These two men, both clever and both 
unscrupulous, were in league agaiust her lover; and he, on his 
side, had only the evidence of one woman to rely on — ^a woman 
who might even now be leaving the country! 

After a few moments' colloquy. Thane rode on, striking the 
horse savagely at starting, and Silas limped toward the lodge. 

Mad^e had only time to dart into the adjoining bedroom 
with a hurried, '' Please let me hide; I do not want to see Mr. 
Fletcher," when Silas entered. 

She watched him as he got a light for his cigar, and gentle* 
hearted though she was, she could not repress a feeling of satis* 
&ction as she saw the dark bruise on his sinister face. 

With scant thanks for the lights he left the lodge, and 
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^ladge oiufle <rat of the bedroom, and waiting until ne LoM 

Sot oat of right, started for home, feeling dulieartened and 
isoonraged. Several hours had elapsed since her arriy^ at 
Chesney, and what had she been able to do? what had she 
discovered? Nothing! 

** Oh, my darling! my lovel'' she mnrmnred, as she panaed 
by the finger-post and glanced wistfully at the sign, ^' To 
Dexmoath/' " if I coold only take your placel*' 

On her way through the village she made several calk ujKm 
her old friends and pensioners, and with careful caution 
inquired if any strange woman had been seen in the place, but 
with no result; and sne went down the lane in which stood the 
cottage where they had got rooms, with a heavy foreboding of 
failure in her mission. 

Then suddenly all her depression and despair were dispelled 
as by a ma^ician^s wand, for as she entered by the open door, 
she saw S&ry Marshall herself lying back in an arm-chair, 
and the woman of the cottage an^ Mr. Gordon bending over 
her I 

Little wonder that Madge could not for some moments 
believe her eyes, and stood standing in the door-wa^, staring 
at the wan face of the woman of whom she had been in search. 

*^ Oh, miss,*' said the landlady, looking round, ** Vm so 
glad you've come!" 

*' Who— who is this?" Madge asked, though she knew well 
enough, and she threw her hat aside and knelt beside the chair. 

** It's a poor girl I found outside in the lane just there by 
the stile," said the landlady. ** I was going for some water, 
and there I see her sitting on the lower bar of the stile, with 
her head resting against the top one. I thought she was 
asleep and went to wake her; then I see she was in a dead 
faint, and I ran back to Mr. Gordon, and we carried her 
between us in here. Poor girl! I'm af eared she's been out 
all night, by the look of her clothes. See, miss, they're wet 
with dew." 

Madge ran upstairs and brought some brandy in a flask^ and 

fot some between the pale, clinched lips; and presently the 
eavy lids opened, and, with a shuddering reluctance, ]kary 
Marshall came back to life and all its sorrows. 

For the first moment or two she looked round vacantly, 
then her eyes returned to Madge's lovely face, and she recog- 
nized it. 

With a cry of terror she tried to rise, but Madge genii 7 
kept her down, and with a word or two sent her grandiatiiwi 
aad the landlady from the room. 
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For awhile Mary Marshall looked at her sadly and sileail^i 
then her lips moved, and Madge heard her murmur: 

** Ifc is fate— fate!" 

** Don't try to talk/' said Madge^ soothingly, as she gavt 
her some brandy. '' You must rest and sleep before you even 
think. Why^ your clothes are all damp I Come upstairs 
with me and change them. Lean on me. You are not afraid 
of me, are you?" she asked in her sweet, womanly voice, as 
she saw Mary Marshall shrink and hesitate. 

''No; not afraid; only — only ashapxedT' came the almost 
inaudible response. 

Madge bent and kissed the white, deeply lined forehead. 

" Come," she said. 

She helped her cnange her wet, travel-stained clothes for 
dry and comfortable ones, and then gently compelled her to 
lie upon the bed and rest while she — Madge — got her soma 
food. 

But when she brought the cup of hot tea — ^woman's stimu* 
lant, sedative, companion in ]oy and consoler in sorrow- 
Mary Marshall gently put it from her. 

*' Not yet; not till I have told you all and talked with 
you," she said, with a singular firmness in her sad voice. 

Madge, looking at the steadfast eyes, and listening to the 
resolute though feeble voice, saw that it was of no use to 
insist, and put down the cup beside the bed. 

'^ Tell me quickly, then/' she said, holding the thin, worn 
hand. '^ But you need not tell me all. I know a great deaL 
I know that vou are Mary Marshall, and that — that you can 
help Harry Richmond. Help him — no, save him! and you 
will do it, will you not? You will tell the truth 1 You 
know that he is Lord Norman Lechmere, and not — ^not Harold 
Thane. Oh, forgive me. It is cruel of me to distress you 
while you are still weak," she broke oS, as Mary Marshal] 
covered her face with her hands. 

" There is nothing to forgive," she said, dropping her hands 
and setting her face resolutely. '^ I am not we^; I am 
strong, but I am tired, very tir«i." 

" You shall rest first," Madge said, pitifully. ** Try and 
Bleep." 

Mary Marshall smiled sadly. 

'' There can be no rest for me until I have made terms witk 
you," she said in a low voice. 

" Terms?" echoed Madge. 

" Yes, Miss Gordon; you were right when you said that I 
knew who Harry Jiichmond was, and that I could save himt '^ 
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Uadge nttofed a fiunt ery of Jot. 

** Ye& I know that he is Lord Lechmerb, am I will prora 
IL I will tell the whole story of— of the hnpoBtare; but oo 
oneoonditioiL'' 

Madge bent forward, her hands clasped* 

** I knew it! I knew it!" she mormared. '' What is the 
condition?'* 

A faint color stole into Mary Marshall's white face, but eiie 
kept her eyes steadily upon Madge's. 

** That Lord Lechmere — I mean, Harry Bichmond — allows 
Harold Thane " — her voice faltered for an instant — '* to 
leave the country^ and undertakes not to pursue him or 

frosecnte him. It is a great deal to ask, I know that Oh, 
know that; but it is the only way to unlock my lips. 
Befuse my condition, and no power" — she raised her hand 
impressively — '^ shall force me to speak, except it be to 
declare Harry Bichmond the impostor, and Harold Thane the 
injured man.*' 
Madge shuddered. 

* ' You— you could not do iti You could not utter such a 
cruel lie I" she faltered. 

** Can I not?" said Mary Marshall, with a strange smile. 
'^ You say that, and yet you think you know what love 
means " — she paused a moment and sighed — *^ and yet, yes* 
terday I, too, tnought I could not have done it, that I could 
not have kept silence and let an innocent man suffer. But I 
have seen him since then; the old love has sprung from its 
ashes, and '* — ^her eyes glowed — ^* I would go to the gallows 
to save him I" 

" Oh! what shall I do?" Madge cried. " What can I sayP 
It is not for me to consent to such a condition." 

Mary Marshall smiled wearily. 

** It all rests with you," she said. " You love him; he 
loves yon. Whatever you say, do, will seem right in his eyes. 
Besides, he — the man you love— is gooi and merciful. He is 
not like mine " — her voice was sad, not bitter — " he will not 
find it hard to forgive. He forgave him before, and will do 
80 again — ^for the last time. Harold will leave England, and 
trouble Lord Lechmere no more. He has promised me. 
Give me your word — I only want that; I can trust you — give 
me your word that he shall go free — that you will say 
nothmg till he is out of the country — and I will confess every- 
thing.^ 

Ifiadm flat sQent for a moment er two, her liiands clasninir 
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mod imdasping; then she rose^ reached for the tea-cap^ and 
held it toward Mary. 

" I promise for him/' she said m a low voice. 

Mary Marshall looked at her steadily^ the bears coming into 
the weary eyes slowly, and as slowly trickling down the white 
face; then she took the cap. 

^' Let me go down-stairs/' she said, as firmly and resolntelj 
as before. '^ I shall want writing materials. No; I am qoite 
strong/' she added, as Madge offered to help her. 

But Madge gently insisted, and, with her arm round Mary^s 
waist, the two went down to the parlor. 

Mr. Gordon was walking ap and down the front garden^ 
reading, and Madge motioned to him to remain there, that they 
might DC alone. 

Mary Marshall sat at the table and leaned her head on her 
hot hand. 

**^ Give me some paper,'' she said. 

Madge placed writing materials before her> and kneeling by 
her side, pat her hand upon Madge's arm. 

*^ Don't — don't say more than is necessary, dear>'' she saidj 
in a low, compassionate voice. 

Mary Marshall s lips quivered, and she began to write; bat 
her hand trembled and shook, for all her womanly courage, 
and with a si^h she laid the pen down, and said, as sne covered 
her eyes with her hands. 

" You must write, please." 

Madge took the pen and was drawing the paper toward her^ 
when a voice said: 

" Allow me. Miss Gordon.'* 

Both women started to their feet with a cry. Mr. Levi 
stood in the door- way, beautifully dressed as usual, and, as 
usual, smiling sweetly and unconcernedly, as if he had just 
dropped in casually. 

"How do you do. Miss Gordon? Miss Mary Marshall, I 
believe. Pray, don't be alarmed. There is nothing to be 
frightened about. Miss Marshall." 

Mary looked from one to the other as if she half suspected 
a plot to entrap her, and stood with her hand to her bosom, 
her breath coming fast and heavily. 

'^ Please do not be alarmed," said Mr. Levi in his softest 
accents. " My visit is quite an unexpected one. I happened 
to run down to see Miss Gordon on business, and I find you^ 
too, engaged on business. Now, am I right in supposing that 
the business is connected with the case we are interested inP* 

neither of the idrlfi six>ke. 
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** Yes? Quite so. Miss Marshall is just about to malce & 
diort statement^ is she not? I thoaght so/' blandly. 

** No!" said Mary Marshal^ setting her lips tightly; ** not 
one word, onlefis — " 

** Unless we undertake to give a certain person who shall be 
2iamcless plenty of leg bail. 1 understand. Quite right. Miss 
Marshall. This statement of yours is valuable, and you are 
wise to put a prioe on it, and we are quite r^y to pay it. 
Allow me. Thank you. ** 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote rapidly, and yet without 
any an{)earance of hurry, speaking as he wrote: 

** ThiB is a dreadfully wron^ ming to do — dreadfully; and 
if it were known " — dipping his pen in the ink — " it would 
probably send me and Miss Gordon to jail, and yery properly. 
Ifcyer mind. How will that do. Miss Marshall?" and with a 
smile and a bow he handed across the table the sheet he had 
written: 

''On behalf of Lord Lechmere, we undertake not to 
prosecute Harold Thane, provided he leayes England and 
makes Mary Marshall his lawful wife. 

" (Signed) Lazarus Levi." 

** Put ycur name under mine. Miss Gordon — it's really 
yery, yery wrongi — and giye the paper to Miss MarshalL" 

Madge signed her name with trembling fingers and handed 
the paper to Mary Marshall. 

She read it with a deep sigh, then took the pen and slowlf 
drew a line through the last words. 

The tears sprung to Madge's eyes. 

** Oh, my dear, my dear! ' she murmured, brokenly. 

" And now," said Mr. Leyi, seating himself, and drawing 
paper and ink toward him significantly. 

In accents that scarcely faltered, though her yoice was 
weak and low, Mary Marshall gaye the eyidence which proyed 
Lord Norman's identity. 

Mr. Levi wrote rapidly, the expression of his face growing 
more bland and satisfied each moment. When, with a sigh, 
Mary Marshall stopped, he carefully blotted the paper and 
handed it to her to sign; and haying folded it and put it in 
his pocket, rose and nodded cheerfully. 

'^ Thank you. Miss Gordon, permit me to congratulate 
you. Lord !Norman is saved; and I am sure. Miss Marsh^, 
that you will appreciate the value of the good work yo» have 
this moment accomplished* when I tell you that but for 
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rn "-—lie sbmgged his shoulders significantly. " I only wish 
could have an opportunity of congratolating Mr. Thane 
ftlso^ for if ever a man was Inoky in the possession of the love 
of a trne and noble woman^ he is that man. Now> Miss Oo^ 
don^ I should like to have a few words with you outside. If 
Miss Marshall will take my advice, she will go upstairs and 
rest after this tmng business. '^ 

Madge took Mary^s hand, and after a moment or two of 
hesitation, she permitted Madge to lead her upstairs. 

*' Oh, my dear, my dear, how can I thank you? What can 
I sav?'' Madge faltered. 

Mary look^ at her with sad eyes. 

" You will be happy now,'* she said in a low voice. 

A smile broke through Madge's tears. 

** Yes, and I shall owe that happiness to you. Oh^ I 
trust — I believe — ^you will be happy tool You deserve it so 
much, so much! He must love you through all the future- 
love and worship you I He could not help if 

** Do you think so?'* said the low, sad voice. 

" Yes, ves, yes! And now lie down and rest, dear.*' 

Mary Marshall sunk upon the bed and covered her eyes for 
a moment; then she said: 

** Go; he is waiting for you.*' 

" Yes; but is there notning I can do for youp'* 

" Nothing," said Mary. ** Yes, kiss me once, if — ^if yoa 
wilL" 

Madge put her arms round her and kissed her. 

She found Mr. Levi waiting for her outside. He was talk- 
ing botany, with a gravity which would have done credit to an 
Erasmus, to Mr. Gordon, and the old man seemed quite 
reluctant to let him go. 

** You — ^you interest me very much, Mr — Mr. — I*m afraid 
1 don't know your name," the old man said. ** I think there 
is a ^reat deal of truth in your petal theory^ and I will men- 
tion it in my book. Must you go? Perhaps you will look in 
^gain and discuss the question more fully?" and, in an 
audible whisper to Madge, he added: ''A wonderfully well- 
read young man, my dear, wonderfully!" 

** Are you ready. Miss Gordon? Come along, then;" and 
he led her into the house. '^ I congratulate you on your 
success. You would make a splenmd detective, my dear 
young lady; and it is really a pity that you are destined to be 
a peeress of the realm" — Madge blushed charmingly — **for 
otnerwiae I oovld liave got you a high pia^ in m^ fBXLak> 
foro8b'' 
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" Oh, but I didn't find berl She— she fonnd hercc! Jr. 
hern," Madse said^ piteoody. 

Mr. Leyi laaghed softly. 

*^ I know that, my dear yonnff lady; I heard it from the 
landlady. Nerer muid; I wanted an excose for sending joa 
down here, and the detective one came in handy. And ncw^ 
ooald yon find me a trosty messenger to Lord Norman^ do 
you think?*' 

Madge colored crimson and canght her breath. 

*^ OhI couldn't — couldn't I?" die stammered, clasmnghCT 
hands. ** Yon want some one to tell him; but " — ^her fao0 
fell — " but we promised not to tell him, or any one, until 
that other had left the country, Mr. LevL" 

*^ I Jaiow," he said, smiling; ** but " — he drew a paper 
from his pocket — *^ yon need not tell Lord Korman anyming, 
except that he is a free man— or a comparatiyely free man — 
until the trial. I have been through a certain legal formality 
which is called * seeing a judge in chambers,* and have got 
bail for him. I have had an interview with Lord Landon, the 
senior magistrate, this morning, and here is the document 
which will set Lord Norman free nntU the triaL Now, who 
would yon like to take it to him?" 

I am afraid Madge was guilty of the school-girl offense of 
'^snatching." Mr. Levi laughed with pleasaiiG enjoyment aa 
she tore the paper from him. 

** Very well; off jou go, then! Bring him to the Chase. 
Let me see — allowing For the jonmey to Dexmonth aiid 
back — I've got a fi y waiting at the top of the lane— and the 
inevitable formalities, you won't be able to reach the Chsss 
before half past ten to-night" 

** The Chase— so late! Why?" asked Madge. 

*^ Never mind. I'm afraid yonll have to trust to me for a 
little while longer," he said, with a smile. *^ Can you do so?" 

Mad^e held out her hand. 

" It IS easier U trust yon than to thank yon, Mr. Levi," 
she said, her lovely voice eloquent with gratitude. 

For the first time in his famous career, the celebrated Hr. 
Levi was embarrassed, and he was extremely glad that there 
was no one but this charming young lady to witness his 
momentary confusion. He actually stammered as he said: 

^' Miss (Gordon, notwithstanding his many trials and bu»> 
|ortaiia% I—I envy Lord Norman." 
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OHAPTES Xlfc 

Thake^ after parting with Silas Fletcher outside the Ohase 

Sates^ rode at break-neck pace across the moor which stretched 
etween the Ghesney park and The Grange, He was one of 
those men to whom, in periods of excitement and peril, rapid 
or Yiolent action of some kind is absolutely necessary. Shut 
up in his smoking-room or in one of the luxurious apartments 
of the Chase, he would, he felt, have gone mad. But the 
tearing rate at which he galloped inoued his overstrained 
mind with a fictitious strength, and braced him up to work out 
the problem of his fate. And it was a terrible problenu 
Before him were onlj two courses: to '^ face the music,'' defy 
Mary and her damnmg evidence, or seek safety in flight 

If he took the latter course, he must throw up the sponee, 
bid farewell forever to rank, position, wealth. Well, ne 
could do that, not without a pang, for — ^with all deference to 
philosophers — rank and wealth are very eood things, and a 
man who has once possessed them is not likely to yield them 
without a strugde; but in reUnquishing them he must 
relinquish that which he held as tskt dearer and more precious, 
Sybil Delamoor. 

It was of Sybil he thought as he rode at break-neck 
pace across the moor. He loved her with all the passion of 
which a strong and a daring man is capable; he loved her — 
well, not better than himself, but next to himself; and if he 
threw up the sponge, and, yielding to Mary's entreaties and 
warnings, took to mght, he must lose Sybil forever. 

The thought maddened him. He drove his spurs into the 
horse, and struck it with the heavy hunting-whip every time 
he thought of the fair, '^faultily faultless face^' which he 
had kissed so often, and which, but for this untoward blow of 
fate, would soon have been his. 

For hours he rode over moor and road, thinking deeply^ 
fiercelv; but still the problem remained unsolved. 

He bad eaten nothing since the dinner at The Grange on th€ 
preceding night, but ne had drunk often, and his braic 
burned, his veins tingled. 

At last, when he was some miles from The Granee, an idea^ 
a hope, sprung into his mind. She loved him. one had saic 
so a hundred, a thousand times. Only last nk;ht she hac 
Towad that. QtttQSi what might, she would love .bini still, tod 
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jfonr moChflr; and she oodM do ixjIihm^-HioiildqK. Sybil, d« 
you remember what yoa said last nigfatr ' 

^^ I said so many tUogB," she numiuiied, biSing a jMrn 
behind her screen. 

^' Yoa sud, with yonr lips to miney fliaty oonie bot^mr m 
worse, yoa woaM love me— cUng to me atQL'' 

"Ye8,soIdid." 

^^ And meant it?'' he demanded, with fereridi awiftDfiH. 

^' Of coarse," she responded, yawning openly. 

He bent lower till his lips almost toaiched ber Aett-Uke eac. 

^' Sybil, I have bad news for yoa. The wont baa oowfr 
Wait; don't moye. Let me bcM yoar band; let mtt Viwh 
yoa and feed yoar i^pa&y^ yoor love. I aqr Hie won^ baa 
come. I am in tronole, in danger.^' 

''Troable? Danger^' she edoed^berUflaejm wide; ofMM^ 
her lips apart 

^^ Yes, Sybil, strange tidngs baive bsmwDeL Tt^tU-'ttat 
man, Harry Ricfam<md, baa— 4ias diat]gea me^ «r wUJ liavya 
me, with being — bdng % land mA mniQatac. TA/c «mg mt 
will say at tiie trial, tba^^-^bat i^ au ntgi bs, asa fljrvijl 
Thane, the scaped badiranger — ^ 

She w<Hdd have risen, bnt be fiat bk btit baii^ vyj^ \ihf 
shoalder — her white, bu« ^aniliKx, iar ito wa^ ftru wyiii iur 
dinner — and held her in her plafia. 

^^ He will bring eridenoe lo lamt; lik mim^r i M U, miA—^wA 

rrhaps he wiU s ae e e e d . If— if ab, I — -I abttl i« ni' vuvuw^ 
shall he no koger Lrad S^«mattLr inor iv lit^ ^^aarO^^eU' ^ 
Ghesney, bat — bat scdmond £iiq^li«Mi joafiKi^^^ 

She kroggled wis^b im-dfilaaius^iiaut^ iai£ ^rvat^ #ii{! #Vvi4^ 
looking at bim, bcr ifa larteifl^ ifir ibur itt«; ip^ii^ i^?r:«i^ 
stricken. 

'' Do jon wulasstimi3^ ht miS^ imtsit^. ^' ^v^«^ lt^ 
for telling ynn lias aa— ^» jmflDCtaunr'J 7 ^tttt' % vn^ .i«^ >v-- 
to have tned and bvdHaa 5c padaoki^r, VM^— n«K; y Mt* i^v^^M' 
and— 4uid ufoeL Aaii— amt^ ^"vl^ aw -Uaam^^ 4»7 .'t'-^, ;* 
want jour amMBr ^ ^flni ituMCffsar jiC^ Hni^f HMn ih^viM 

Erofe the wiBBKr— 2 is: Mwuit niiit^ ^^f^afhin^ 5*Kt» rn#* if 
edioaldpni««a»iii^lM»--fi«2!dinj<( 1^iaH#*. i^viffi ;rvi — VH 
yoa love me. tiUaif ^ muk ^ns^'r 'k^mMaid^y /v> .w4 sfrer 
nig^— onl^ JbBiB: ai^p^-Haua; jv)n^ i^SiiM i^v ^ ' /i< >*tt:»*!^ 
w wona,' jwB hbC %hii. > — T .#»«* ;«rvi — ♦Vvf i^l** ^^i^'sr^r 
bow I km, dfittir«L wia:. Tvi im .nv tfi^, .-H^ ii^att^^ ^f^wi! 
I— I woidd «fe ao^ciiW ^ i<^>«m ^'V»--«3rtkiM:! tmyiWfg^ 
ibritaeUr 
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With vbite face and dirtended eyes she looked at him 
fixedly. 

*^ iB — ^18 this true?" dropped from her blanched lips at last. 

He glanced at the door, then fell at her knees ana clutched 
at her white satin dress — clutched at it as a drowning man 
might at the edge of the rooks on which all his hopes of salrar 
tion depended. 

'' Syoil/' he answered, huskily^ ** it is! / am Harold 
Thane I I am not Lord Lechmere; I am an impostor. Bat 
I am still the man yon loved — the man yon promised to 
marry — the man you — '* 

She tore her di^ from his tremblii^ fingers, rending the 
delicate, costly satin, and shrunk back &om him as if he had 
been a leper. 

'^ You — yon are not Lord Lechmere?" she panted. 

" No," he said. " For God's sake, listen to me, Sybil I 1 
am still the man yon loved and swore to stand by! I am not 
changed. What does all the rest matter to you and me, 
dearest? Oh, my darling, my only love! stand by your word, 
your vowl Leave England with me I My love shall make 
yon happier than ever woman was yet I My love shall shield 

Ki, cover youl For God's sake, do not desert me, Syblll 
ere is nothing else for me on earth, or in heaven, but your 
love — ** His voice broke. 

" Yon are not Lord Lechmere!** she panted. ** You are — 
what is the name? — Harold Thane! A common criminal! I 
shall not be the Countess of Ghesney I You — ^you beast!" Her 
voice shook with the fury of rage and disappointment. 
*' Don't touch me! Dare to lav a finger upou me a^ain, and 
I — ^I will — ^" She stopped ana broke into a wild, hysterical 
laugh. *'You come and tell me this! You — ^you confess 
yourself to be an impostor, a vile criminal! You tell me this, 
and ask me to—'' She laughed again, and the laugh cut him 
like the lash of a whip. ^*You must be mad! Yes, you 
must be mad! 1 — Lady Sybil Delamoor — fly with you! 
You — ^you — a conmctf'^ The laugh floated through the room 
again. ^ Yes, you must be mad! Don't dare to touch me!" 
for he had stretched out his hands to her in an imploring 
gesture. ** Get out of my si^ht! Leave the house this mo- 
ment!" She stamjped her damty foot. ** Go at once, or— or 
J foUl call the pohce, and give you in charge, you impostor^ 
you thief!*' 

The words struck him like hail. He rose, his face whiter 
his lips livid, and approached her with murder in his eyesi 
Y^sssian has its revulsions. 
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^'Eeep baokl keep backl^^ she cried. ''Mamma? mam« 
mal'' and her hand went to the bell. 

He seized it and held it in a grip of iron, and his eyes mtn 
her BOomfuU furious ones with a stare of revolted love; with 
hate, fear, contempt; then he forced a laugh — '' the laugh the 
levils lauffh in hell.'' 

** HushI HushI'' he said, hoarsely. ** I am only joking; 
t — was only trying you. My dear Sybil, how foolish yon must 
be I Of course it was only a jest A sorry one, Pll admit 
Only a joke. I — I carried it tdo far. Forgive me.*' 

•'^A — a jestl'' she faltered, white and red by turns. 

** Yes,'' he said, smiling, but with the awful expression still 
iingerinff in his eyes. *' it was too severe a trial. Of course 
you could— could not keep your vow. It was too ridiculousl*' 
be lauffhed again, and his hand closed over hers in a hot^ 
epasmoaic grasp. ** Don't be frightened. Oo and sit down, 
/ust say you forgive me, and I will take myself off. Yon 
will forgive me, Sybil?" 

She sunk back on the couch and fanned herself with the 
«creen, her color still coming and going. 

" Beally, Norman, vou— ^ou are too badl'* she said, with 
a flickerinff lau^h. ** I — 1— thought you were in earnest 1 
What an admirable actor you would make I'^ 

** ShouldnH 1?^' he said, with a smile. *^ Almost as good 
a one as you. There, you are all right now. Oive me a kisa 
to prove you have forgiven my idiotic joke." 

She drew a long breath as she held up her face to him, and 
he bent over her, took her in his arms, and, straining her to 
him, kissed her on the lips — kissed her so fiercely, so passion* 
ately, that she winced and struggled out of his embrace. 

** You — you hurt me, Norman," she said, pettishly. 

** Do IP' he said, with a strange smile. ^^Well, I will not 
hurt you so again. Oood-bye." 

He left the house and went to the stable. 

** Do you want the horse at once, my lord?" inquired tho 
ffroom. *' He seems a bit done up, and a rest wouldn't dc 
him no harm." 

Thane looked at the man vacantly, as if he scarcely under- 
stood him; then he said, absently: 

" Does he? Very well; I'll come for him in — in an hour or 
two." 

He walked out of the stable-yard and stood at the entrance 
to the avenue, looking about him like a man in a dream, or 
dazed by some sudden shook; then he went alowly down the 
avenue and int.A the roacU 
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There mm a moon, but the doadB were thicks and fhe Sght 
was yagne and unoertain. 

He walked mechanically through the semi-darkness until he 
had gone some miles. The strikmg of a stable clock roused 
him, and he looked at his watcL It was nearly tl^ hour at 
which he had appointed to meet Mary. 

He started as if he had suddenly recalled the appointment, 
and stood motionless, leaning against a fence. 

So he stood, biting his lins, and staring at the ground for a 
quarter of an hour; then, looking round from nffht to left 
with a cautious, watchful scrutmy, he struck through the 
woods for the plantation. 

When he reached the part of the road at which she had 
stopped him on the precedmg ni^ht, he drew into the shadow 
of the trees, wiped nis face, which was covered with a cold 
sweat, and in a covert, secretive fashion unbuttoned his coat, 
and taking a revolver from his pocket, examined it carefully* 

As he was doing it, he heard a light step coming down the 
road, and with a quick, nervous gesture he slipped uie weapon 
into his pocket again, and rebuttoning his coat, stood expect- 
antly, with a forced smile on his white lips; but there was no 
smile in his eyes. 
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Thane leaned against a tree, his face pale and haggard, 
his hand thrust into his waistcoat and pressed against his 
heart. It beat slowly and sluggishly, with every now and 
then a feverish throb, as some woi*d or look of Lady Sybil's 
scornful renunciation of him flashed through his mind. 

Godl how he had loved her — ^how he loved her still I And 
he had thought that she loved him as he had loved her. 
What a fool he had been to be so deceived I It was the heir to 
the Chesney earldom and lands she loved. Well, he must 
keep the nlace he had usurped; he must still hold all he had 
stolen; hold it in spite of all— in spite of the real Lord Nor- 
man — in spite of — ^yes, of Mary Marshall! As he thought of 
her, as he listened to her approaching footsteps, his face grew 
dark and malignant, and an evil light crept into his eyes. All 
else he might n^ht and hope to overcome; but what was he to 
do with her? Half mechanically his hand went to the revolver 
in his pocket, and he was still fingering it when she came up 
beside aim. 

" Harry — it is youp" she said in a low, tremulous voior 

** Yecu it'A I# of course," he saui. '' You've €QiDe at 
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foa'ie Iflte, aren't ysB?*' lie sfl&d; but gufae it natan, tat 
he hadnoideaoCdbelaHKu 

'' No/' die laad; '' it is before ihf tImcL Bfit I liMMglhi I 
would oome and v£jt if xcni vere n^ Lere. Ok, Hmttj, I 
wish yoa were &? glzd t:* Abe sie 2;.^ J loc U we v<mT' aad iSat 
clasped her lis.ijd? oe ]ik Linn slu:: icK/ii^5 :;;:. it^-tc^ JLit fttoe with 
the look a wosr^r/f i&:j& ireaBn -rii^ss ibe ii^ hungmng for ib0 
kiss of the rasa ^Le* joxes. 

*' I'm glad to flee jtw^ of ciwar»e,^ i*** aju*!, tvufJbiDit her 
forehead with iils Lps. ** Harti — -UtT* jvu Kstljftd ererytiing? 
Is eTeiyihii]^ arraiL^d?" 

''TeSy'^ £he sali, v'nh a iurlu ^li L2M1 been a hard 
straggle^ a terriUe bu*;/!^©; bat it if C/Lfcftu HajTf, yoa ara 
safe. At least, yoa v-Li- be if to a leaie Z^g'la.nd at onoej — acid 
you will, want }o^'f We vU] ;?t> U>—vj^'^ Hb^ put her 
hand to her hbZjL ** li>erfc it ar^me; pia.* vh^rre th^ can^t— 
can't arrest yoc, isir^^t Uj^n'f bj^f^'i p '*::*? in }lfiii<yj mhhte we 
conld live bnriiid from tLe -ror..;/ O:-*, Hzrrjl if yon will 
only tmst Yoars&lf to mt, aLI wU be; well, ereu nr/w^ nxA we 
shall be happy." 
** That's all right," he sail, with a f^faort, forcjed laugh* 
" Of coarse I'll trust myself to too. Why, da^h it! I can't 
do anything eke, cao 1? But how di/i yoa manage it? 
Whom did yon see?" 

" I saw Mies Gordon. Ah^ Hany, how cmelly you— w© — 
have wronged her, as well a? Lori S*onnati« My heart has 
ached for her ever sinc«x I knew wliat I know. But all her 
tronbles are over now. hhn w]]\ be tnArntA to him, an^l be 
as happy as she deservifa.*' Ih^r erc73 fiiler] with teant. ** Hhe 
was very good and ^'^ntle arj^J kind to mc, Harold. She 
treated me like a Ki^ier, kl^-ied me — " Her voice broke, 
choked by her emotion. 

He nodded. While be was 1 listening to her he could hear 
liady Sybil's voice. " You beast! you thief!" rang in his 
ears. • 

" Never mind them,'' he said. *' We have got quite enough 
to do to think of ourselves. Come further into the wood; 
some one might see ns." 

He led the way to the ejyot where the trees grew thicker. A 
half-stagnant pond lay «himmering in the cloudy moonlight* 
Mary looked around and shuddered, and put her hand timidly 
on his arm. 

" This is my pl<«i, H*»«^«^," she said. ** You moat stark 

to-nighf 
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'To-night?^ he said in a dull, vacant way, his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

"Yes; there is no time to lose. I — I have brought some 
money; I thought that perhaps you might not have enough. 
It is not much, but it is all I could save, and it will pay our 
passage across.*' 

He nodded as she pressed a shabby purse into his hand. 

"You seem to have thought of everything, old girl," he 
said, with a ghastly smile. 

She smiled with dog-like affection up into his face. 

"It is not hard for me to think, when the thinking is for 
you, Harry, dear," she said. "But you will go, will you not, 
and at once ? I think it will be better for you to start alone. 
I can join you at Liverpool to-morrow night. We will take 
the first vessel that starts. You need not fear pursuit, for I 
have their promise." 

He started slightly. His brain was confused. How was it 
possible for him to be calm and self-possessed with Sybil's 
voice drummin|^ through his brain? 

"Their promise?" he said. "Ah, yes! that confession — 
what do prou call it? — ^just let me look at it and see what 
you've said." 

She looked at him timidly, deprecatingly. 

"The confession?" she faltered. Surely he understood 
that she had parted with it. She looked at his face and 
dared not tell him the truth, alas ! "Presently, Harry," she 
said. "Let us talk of your flight. You must go now; we 
might be seen. Besides, I shall not be able to breathe freely 
until you have really started. You have the money. Say 
good-bye now and make your way to Liverpool. I will join 
you there. And — and— oh, Harry, let us pray to God that 
we may begin a better and a happier life !" 

She laid her weary head on his breast and clung to him, 
the tears running down her face. He put his arm round 
her, but still kept his eyes fixed on the pond. Sybil's voice 
was still ringing in his ears. Lose her! No; not if he had 
to wade through blood! 

"All right," he said in a strange, vacant voice. "Better 
go now. I'll meet you at Liverpool. Oh, yes; we shall be 
happy enough. You're not a bad sort, and I think you really 
do care for me." 

A smile beautified her wan face as she lifted it to him, 
and she kissed him on the lips twice, then withdrew herself 
from his arms — which did not detain her, but released her 
readily enough — and went quickly from his side down the 
narrow path through the withered bracken. 

He looked after her dully, vacantly for an instant; theOt 
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as if He suddenly realized that she was escaping him, he 
pulled out the revolver, aimed it, and fired. 

She stopped, threw up her arms, and with a faint scream 
fell on her face. 

He stood for a moment looking from the smoking revolver 
to the prone figure, in a dazed fashion; then he sprung for- 
ward, and, kneeling by her side, raised her head, shuddering 
as he touched her. 

It was not the first time he had looked on death, and death 
inflicted by his own hand, and he saw at a glance that the 
wound was a fatal one. 

She opened her eyes after a moment or two had passed, 
and fixed them on him with a mute agony of reproach. 

"The confession — where is it?" he demanded, hoarsely, 
"Give it to me." 

She shook her head feebly. He set his teeth and hissed 
through them. 

"I want it. I will have it ! Where is it ?" 

As he spoke he searched her pocket. There was no paper 
there, and his eyes fastened on the bosom of her dress. 

She shook her head again, and painfully opened her lips, 

"It — it has gone !" she faltered, her voice thick under the 
pressure of Death's fingers. "I — I gave it to — ^to them — 
to-day !" 

"Curse you!" he hissed, starting back, and staring from 
right to left, as if he already heard the voices and footsteps 
of his pursuers. "Curse you for a fool I You gave it to 
them ?" 

"Yes!" she panted. "Oh, Harry! it was all false, then? 
You — you did not love me?" 

"Love you?" — ^he laughed hoarsely — ^"love you! I hated 
you — ^hated you ! It was for love of another woman — " 

"God forgive you, Harry !^' she moaned. "God forgive 
you, as I forgive you — and save you! You have killed me 
too late, Harry — too late!" 

He started to his feet, and stood staring down at her. 
Her eyes closed, and a faint shudder convulsed her, but, as 
if with a final effort, she looked up at him again, and 
pointed to her bosom. 

"There is — is something here, Harry. Take — take it and 
fly! Quick— quick !" 

Her voice rose to a wail at the word, but died away at 
its repetition. He unfastened her dress and took out the 
paper Madge and Mr. Levi had signed. 

It — it may save you yet!" she panted. "Take it, and— 
and go! Good-bye, Harry. Remember, I — I forgive you I'* 

Clutching the paper, he knelt beside^ her, his face ashes 
avhite, his ^es almost starting from his head. 
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With a hand that shook like the wind-swayed boughs of the 
leafless trees above him, he felt her heart. 

It had ceased to beat I She was dead, at rest/ and God 
grant, happy at lastl 

"I — I must hide it!" he muttered, thickly, as if he were 
speaking to some one else, to the Spirit of Murder hovering 
near, perhaps — "I must hide it!" 

His eyes, as he stared this way and that, fell on the pool, 
and, with a shudder that convulsed his shaking frame, he 
raised the body in his arms, and carrying it to the brink, 
pushed and slid it amid the reeds and lilies in the stagnant 
water. Then he knelt and bathed his face and hands, and 
with averted eyes, went quickly, but shrinkingly, througk 
the wood. 

Out in the open, beneath the hurrying clouds and in the 
free air, he paused a moment to think. 

All was over. He had lost, by his cruel and treacherous 
deed, even the chance of safety she had bought for him. He 
must, after all, relinquish Sybil, to gain whom he had com- 
mitted murder. He must fly, and at once. He tore open the 
shabby purse and poured the contents into his shaking hand. 
There was more than enough, he jud|[ed, to pay his outward 
passage to America. He dropped it into his pocket with an 
oath. Up at the Chase — ^the great house where he had 
reigned as lord and master, but which he had now lost for- 
ever — there were money and jewels. Would there be time to 
get them? He pondered, his head clasped in his hands. 
Yes, he would chance it. 

He walked rapidly, like a man in a dream, to the Chas^ 
and unlocking the door from the garden, entered his den. 
It was dark, and he lighted a match and a candle and lodced 
round. The sight of the safe reminded him of the lock of 
hair, the handkerchief, the diary. It would be well to destroy 
them. But, with the key in his hand, he paused. There was 
no time for anything but the securing of the money and 
what jewels he could find. Listening for a moment or two 
at the outer door of the room, and hearing all quiet, he went 
through the hall and upstairs. Only a few days ago he had 
drawn several hundreds from the bank, and the notes were 
in his bureau. He got them and thrust them in his pocket- 
book, then looked out his diamond studs and pins — ^be had 
been lavish in the matter of his own ornaments — and put 
them with the notes. Then he remembered that in the 
leather-covered safe in the earl's room reposed some of the 
family jewels — enough of them to represent several thou- 
-^nd pounds. The earl still kept the key of the casket, 

^ugh he had surrended all else to the supposed Lord Nor« 
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man. It would not be difficult to get it from him. It must 
be got, anyway; by force, if necessary. 

With noiseless, stealthy step he left the room, and treading 
on tiptoe along the corridor, entered the earl's apartment. 

The old man was seated in a huge chair beside the fire, 
sitting bolt upright, though his eyes were closed. Thane 
glanced at him, and seeing that he was asleep, went straight 
for the cabinet which stood in a corner of the room. The 
safe was locked, and though he had expected it, he shook 
the handle impatiently. As he did so, he heard the weird, 
guttural sound which had taken place of speech with the 
stricken old man, and he turned with a start to find the 
earl's dark, piercing eyes fixed on him. He went up to him, 
and laying his hand roughly on his shoulder, pointed to the 
casket. 

"The key!" he said, abruptly, fiercely. 

The earl, with his eyes still fixed on him, shook his head. 

**Don't you understand, you old fool?" cried Thane» 
huskily. "I want the key. You've got it, I know. Out 
with it, and sharp! I've got no time to lose." 

The earl raised his trembling hand as if to push him off, 
but Thane struck it aside, and forcin|^ him back into the 
chair, searched the pockets of his dressmg[-eown. He found 
tiie key almost immediately, and held it up with a harsh laugh. 

"You old fool! It's well for you I've got it without 
further trouble, or — " Murder gleamed in his eyes as he 
sprung to the casket and unlocked it. 

The jewels were, some of them, inclosed in velvet cases; 
others were lying loose, and there was a bag containing, no 
doubt, the loose money the earl possessed at the time of his 
seizure. 

Thane emptied the cases into his pocket, and added the 
money to that which he had got from poor Mary Marshall. 
Then, with wanton malice, he raised his hand to fling the 
empty bag at the earl's face. As he did so he heard voices 
on the stairs. 

His heart leaped — ^that awful leap of the heart which the 
blood-stained criminal alone knows — ^and he shrunk back 
until he was leaning against the safe. The earl also heard 
the sound, for he turned his head toward the door, though 
his eyes still rested fiercely on Thane's white, haggard face. 

Thane, listening intently, glanced toward the window — it 
was forty feet from the ground — ^then despairingly gazed 
round the room. 

The voices, the confused noise of many feet, drew nearer. 
Suddenly the earl raised his hand and pointed to a large 
wardrobe. Thane stared at him in amazement for a mo- 
ment—could it be possible that the old man was desirous of 
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helpinj^ him to escape? — then he darted across the room 
and shpped into the wardrobe. 

He had scarcely concealed himself before the door of the 
room opened and a number of persons entered. 

Foremost were Lord Norman and Madge. Mr. Levi fol- 
lowed them closely, and Robins, with several servants, 
pressed behind. 

Lord Norman went straight to the earl and bent over him, 
and Madge fell on her knees beside his chair and took his 
hand. 

**Uncle," said Lord Norman, "don't you know me?" 

The old man stared at him fiercely. Then, as Mr. Levi 
turned up the lamp and raised it so that its light fell upon 
Lord Norman's face, the fierce eyes lighted up with a swift 
intelligence, and he let his hand fall upon Lord Norman's 
shoulder. 

"He knows you," said Mr. Levi in a low voice. 

"It is Lord Norman, your nephew," said Madge, her eyes 
filling with tears. "He has come back, my lord. You do 
know him, do you not?" The old man turned his gaze upon 
her and smiled sadly. "I am Madge Gordon," she said, her 
voice like subdued music. "You asked me to help you find 
him, and — and I helped to find the wrong man — the im- 
postor. But it is not too late — " 

Mr. Levi, who had been looking round the room, strode up 
to them. 

"He has been here," he said, quickly, "He has been at 
the cabinet. Ask his lordship where he is. Ask him to 
point. He understands what you say, I think." 

Madge shrunk from putting the question, and Mr. Levi 
himself put it. 

"The man we are in search of — ^Harold Thane — has been 
here, my lord," he said in his quiet way. "Which way has 
he gone?" 

The earl looked at him steadily, but remained motionless. 

"Do not harass him," said Lord Norman. "Remember 
our compact with him, Mr. Levi." 

Mr. Levi's eyes shot fire. 

"Compact I Yes; but I did not agree to compound 



mur— " 



As he spoke, and before he had completed the word, his 
eyes fell upon the wardrobe. He sprung to it, and opened 
the door, and in an instant had dragged Thane into the cen- 
ter of the room. 

At sight of him the spectators uttered an excited cry and 
shrunk back. 

Thane, white to the lips, glanced round at them, thea 
wrenched himself free of Levi. 
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'What 'docs this mean?** he demanded, fiercely. "Why 
Ho you — " 

His voice failed him, and he looked with the wild gaze of 
a hunted animal from one to the other, until his eyes settled 
upon Lord Norman and rested there. 

Mr. Levi straightened his crushed shirt and cuffs, and 
opened his lips as if about to speak, when a sudden cry from 
the crowd arrested his words. 

The earl had risen, holding on by the arm of his chair, and 
stood staring at Thane. 

**Let — let him go," he said in thick, guttural tones, but in 
a voice that was perfectly intelligible. "He — he is my son. 
Lord Lechmere I" 

Mr. Levi turned swiftly; the crowd uttered a faint cry of 
amazement and incredulity; Lord Norman held Madge's arm 
tightly. 

"He is my son," said the earl in a strange, painfully 
labored voice. 

"What !" said Mr. Levi. 

A tall, bent figure emerged from the crowd — by this time 
all the household had clustered into the room — and every 
eye was turned upon Fletcher, the steward. 

"Well?" said Mr. Levi, almost impatiently. 

"It is quite true, quite right," said old Fletcher in his dry, 
impassive manner. "This young man is the eads only son; 
the heir to the Chase and the title. I knew him — the earl 
knew him — from the first, ever since he arrived at the 
Chase." 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Levi, sharply, and with an as- 
tounded glance at Thane. 

Old Fletcher moistened his lips. 

"The earl and the countess were separated. By the terms 
of the separation her — their son — ^was to remain in ignorance 
of his real name and rank — " 

A cry of triumph, of malignant triumph, broke from 
Harold Thane. 

"I am Lord Lechmere I" he said. "I am the heir — the — ** 

Suddenly his voice grew less triumphant and died away, 
for in the very moment of his assertion of his rights, he 
met the gaze of Mr. Levi, and the sharp eye seemed to 
penetrate to his soul. 

Old Fletcher, looking straight before him, proceeded as if 
he hsrd not been interrupted. 

"The countess rigidly observed the terms of her agree- 
ment, and the earl carried out his part. At one time I tried 
to persuade him to acknowledge his son the rightful heir, 
but — he paused and tooked at the earl, who sat immovable 
as a .statue, and listenine as gravelv and as solemnlv as if h£ 
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were a judge instead of a fellow-culprit — "htit tUe earl was 
inflexible; and even if he had relented and yielded to my 
persuasion at that time, it would have been ox little use, for 
the young man had disappeared. Then the countess died, 
and our secret seemed safe, buried forever, for she had not 
disclosed the story of his birth to him.** 

Mr. Levi looked from Thane to Harry Richmond. 

^'I knew there was something — some mystery/' he said in 
a low voice. ^Such a likeness was not pure accident. And 
when this young man — ^this son of the earl came back, why 
did you not proclaim his real identity and relationship to 
the earl ?" he asked of Fletcher. 

The old man bowed his head. 

''I waited for the earl,'' he said in a low voice, 'lie made 
no sign, though I knew that he had recognized his son hyi 
tfie fact of his making a will in favor of his nephew, Nor- 
man Lechmere.'' 

^I see/' murmured Mr. Levi; then, in a still lower tone 
he added: "Too late!" 

Thane stood, white, but for two red spots on his cheeks^ 
end looked round with a glitter in his e^es. 

''Are you satisfied — all of you?" he said, harshly. "I am 
Lord Lechmere — ^not the mere nephew" — he glanced at Nor- 
man malignantly— "but the son — ^the son! Satisfied or not, 
I shall be glad if you will leave the room — ^the house !" 

He k>ok^ straight at Norman and pointed to the door. 

Norman, who had stood perfectly silent, with Madge's 
band in his, took a step toward the door, but was arrested 
ty a movement of the earl's hand. 

"Stay^-stay where you are, nephew!" he said in labored 
tones. 

"Yes, stay with him. He may have a relapse. This 
partial recovery is too marvelous to last," said Mr. Levi. 

Then he crossed the room and whispered in Thane's ear: 

"Fly! There is not a moment to lose!" 

Thane bit his lip, but drew himself up haughtily. 

"What do ]rou mean?" he demanded. "Why should I fly? 
If— if you think to scare me because of anything that may 
have happened — anything I may have done — ^in the past, yon 
make a mistake. You will find it hard to prove anything 
against the future Earl of Chesney/' 

Mr. Levi drew him aside, with his back to the rest, and 
fixing his sharp eyes upop him, pointed swiftly to the spot oi 
blood on Thane's shirt cuff. 

Thane started. 

"What?" he began, with an attempt to bluster. 1— I 
rat my hand." 

Mr. Levi bent forward and whispered in his eai : 
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**Mary Marshall has left the cottage. They were tracing 
her toward the plantation. We came in here to warn you, 
to save you — that is, Norman Lechmere and Miss Gordon 
did. As for me — ^well, if they had been of my way of 
thinking, they would have let you take your chance." 

''Mary Marshall!" said Thane. '1 — ^i have not seen her 
since last night She has gone to Liverpool." 

Mr. Levi shru^eed his shoulders, and seemed about to turn 
away; then, as if reluctantly, he caught Thane's arm and 
drew him out of the room. 

"Lord Lechmere," he said, ''unless you are bent on self- 
destruction, seek safety in flight at once. Man, the girl is 
missins^ ! There is no cut upon your hand, but there is blood, 
not onhr on your wrist, but on your coat sleeve, and there is 
a revolver in that pocket." He pointed to Thane's breast^ 
and Thane clapped his hand there. "Go quick!" said Mr. 
Levi, 

Thane wrenched his arm away and went down the stair8» 
As he reached the hall there came a hurried knocking at the 
great door. 

He stopped and stood as if powerless to move. Robins, 
followed by several of the other servants, came down the 
stairs, passed him and opened the door. Two constables 
stood on the step, several figures were dimly seen behind 
them, and something, long and vague in shape, was lying 
on a hurdle in their midst. 

"Is Mr. Levi here?" asked the constable in an agitated 
voice. "Go and fetch him, Mr. Robins, for God's sake, and 
tell him we've found what he was afraid we should. Come 
in, men!" 

The men, bareheaded and pale, took up the hurdle and 
carried it into the hall. As they did so, the cloak fell from 
the dead face, and Thane saw it distinctly in the light of 
the hanging lamp. It seemed to him as if the eyes opened 
and gazed at him, reproachfully, accusingly. He clutched 
the balustrade and staggered as if he would fall; then, as 
Norman and the rest came down the stairs, and Madge, see* 
ing the body, gave a cry of terror and pity, he crouched 
down, and almost tmnoticed in the excitement, reached the 
smoking-room and closed and locked the door after him. 

Then suddenly he heard steps and voices coming toward 
the room. Some one cried, "He is in here !" and the handle 
was shaken. He sprung to his feet, and, with his back 
against the table, his teeth set, and the revolver in his hand, 
waited. 

'*Open, in the queen's name !" came the voice of the con- 
stable. 

A smile flitted over Thane's face. The sentence recalled 
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dd times. He was a bushranger once more. The smoking- 
room faded from his sight, and gave place to the backwoods 
of Australia. He smiled, and his lips opened and showed 
the white, even teeth set like a dog's. 

"Open — " Before the sentence was finished he heard 9 
noise behind him. Some one was tapping cautiously but 
quickly at the garden door. He sprung round, with the 
revolver pointed, listening intently; then he leaped to the 
door and opened it. 

Silas darted limpingty in.. He was white and breathless^ 
and his small eyes, with the bruise over them, glared at 
Thane. 

"Quick!" he gasped. "Come this way; the fools have 
forgotten to guard this door." 

As he spoke they could hear voices shouting: 

''Break the door in ! Fetch a hammer and ax !" 

Thane eyed him with fierce suspicion. 

"Why — ^why do you want to help me ?" he asked, hoarsely. 

Silas ground his teeth. 

"You fool ! to waste time asking questions. What are you 
afraid of? Ain't I risking my own skin?" 

"To save me?" Thane muttered, incredulously. 

"No!" hissed Silas. "To balk him— her! Don't you 
«ec, if they hang you he'll be the viscount — the future earl. 
He can't be while you're alive — ^and once clear, you ought to 
know how to keep dark. Gomel" He paused and looked 
round the room. "Money," he whispered, huskily — "have 
you some money ? Is there any there ?" nodding at the safe. 

Thane shook his head. There came the sound of an ax on 
the door leading from the hall. 

"No; I have it all here," and he touched his breast-pocket 

"Good!" said Silas. "Come along, then. By God! we'll 
balk them yet ! Tve got a dog-cart waiting in the lane. You 
can lie at the bottom ; they'll never suspect me. Besides, I'll 
eay I'm driving to Dexmouth for a doctor." 

Hissing this in his ear, he drew him out of the room, 
locked the door on the outside, and flunis: the key into the 
shrubbery. They could still hear the pounding of the ax as 
they ran across the lawn to the spot where the dog-cart 
awaited them. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Silas lashed the horse savagely and they had passed 
through the gates safely, when suddenly a boy ran out from 
the footpath and called to him. 

The horse started and swerved, but Silas manae^ed to hold 
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him, an3 with an oath demanded of the boy what he 
wanted. 

"It's a telegram for you, sir," said the lad, holding up the 
buff envelope. "I've been to Mr. Fletcher's house and 
waited there ever so long — ^'cause there's an answer — ^then 
they said I'd better come on to the Chase, as you might be 
there." 

Silas snatched the telegram from his hand and held it near 
the lamp, but the horse fidgeted and he could not read. He 
took the lamp from its socket and read the telegram by it, 
then with a cry he dropped the lamp with a clatter into the 
bottom of the cart. Off started the horse, leaving the boy 
staring after them, and for a mile Silas had as much as he 
could do to prevent the animal from a sheer bolt. 

"What the devil is the matter?" demanded Thane, sitting 
up, but without offering to take the reins ; indeed, he watched 
what he could see of Silas's white, haggard face with grim^ 
sardonic satisfaction. 

"Matter?" said Silas, between his teeth. "I am ruined! 
This is from my partner. The 'corner' we were working 
has broken down, and — and — my God, I am utterly broker 

"Is that all ?" said Thane, with a sneer. 

"Isn't that enough?" retorted Silas, with an oath. 

But it was not all, for the partner had added a few words 
in cipher which meant "make yourself scarce." 

"Wait until you are wanted for murder!" said Thane, 
grimly. "Here, give me the reins," he broke off, as the 
wheel of the trap came into collision with a curb-stone, and 
the vehicle swayed ominously, and he snatched the reins 
from Silas's shaking hands. 

There was silence for a moment; then he said: 

"You said you had some money, Thane. You must let me 
have some; you must let me have half." 

Thane didn't condescend to turn his head, but simply 
laughed. 

"You must!'* said Silas, excitedly. "I haven't a penny 
beyond a pound or two in my pocket. And — and I've risked 
everything to save you," he said. "What's to prevent my 
giving you up at the first place we come to?" 

Thane glanced at him with blood-shot eyes. 

"Say that again and I'll put a bullet through you, or pitch 
you out of the cart!" he snarled. "See here!" he took out 
the revolver and shook it in front of Silas's face — "if you've 
the least idea of playing me false, get rid of it at once, for, 
by Heaven ! at the first sign of any treachery I'll shoot yoa 
without warning!" 

Silas drew back from the weapon and groaned. 
»^ They drove on at a rapid pace. Suddenlv the lie:ht of M 
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carriage came flashing toward them. TKane kept well io 
his si& of the road, and taking out the other lamp, flung it 
over the hedge. 

The lights approached swiftly, and Thane drew up close 
to the h^ge and stopped the horse. 

As the carria^ came abreast of them he bent down and 
looked at the window. A woman's face zpptzrtd at it — ^a 
fair face with golden hair. 

It was Lady Sybil. 

Thane started to his feet with an oath. The sight of her 
had moved all his passions as by some evil magic He 
swung the horse round so abruptly that it reared, then lashed 
it into a gallop after the carriage. 

Silas rose and clutched the seat 

"What arc you doing? Where are you going? You are 
going back! Are you mad?" he exclaimed. 

Thane laughed wildly, and continued to lash the horse. 
There was no distinct idea, desire, in his mind, only the 
impulse to follow the woman he loved — and hated — so in- 
tensely that in his madness he was ready to risk his neck 
to gam another sight of her. 

Silas clambered on to the seat, and, half distraught with 
terror, caught the reins and cltmg to them. 

"Let go !" shouted Thane. "I tvill follow her I I'll drag 
her out ! ril— " 

He was foaming at the lips; his blood-shot eyes, fixed on 
the carriage in front of them, seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

Silas tugged at the reins, and still clung to them, though 
Thane struck him a blow across the face. The inevitable 
result followed. The light cart, swaying violently to and 
fro, was run up against a cijrb-stone, and in another in- 
stant was overturned. Both men were thrown out, and the 
horse lay struggling on his side. 

Silas was the first to recover the shock. He sat up witU 
his hand to his head, and looked round. Half under the 
cart lay Thane, motionless. Silas crawled to him, and 
striking a match, held it near his face. The eyes were 
closed, the lips open, the white, even teeth set and clenched; 
the blood stood, but did not run, round a wound on the left 
temple. Silas rose, shivering and shuddering. Somehow, 
though no doctor, he knew that his companion and accom- 
plice was dead. For a few moments he leaned against the 
overturned cart, trembling and shaking; then, naturally he 
began to think of himself. Slowly, with a mixture of eager- 
ness and horrified reluctance, he knelt beside the dead man 
and emptied his pockets. The sight of the notes and the 
jewels gave him a little courage ai^ spirit, and more quickljf 
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he restored all fhe rest of the contents of the pockets, thrust 
the notes and gems into his own, and without another glance 
at the white, blood-stained face, set off quickly in the direc- 
tion of the station. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

One afternoon, eight months later, the young Countess of 
Ch*^ney held an "At Home" at the Chase. It was the first 
entertamment she had given since the death of the late earl 
»-who had never spdken again after his recognition of his 
son, but had slowly and in silence drifted to his rest — ^and 
the magnificent salon was very crowded. 

Inde^, every one was there, from the county families to 
tfie doctor and the curate ; and the attention of one and all 
was concentrated upon the beautiful girl-wife, who, still in 
half mourning, moved about from guest to guest, welcoming 
each with her sweet smile and softly musical voice. 

Never very far from her side was her husband, Norman 
Lechmere, now Earl of Chesney; and every one remarked 
that though she had a smile for all, a special one was re* 
served for him, and that it beautified her face whenever he 
spoke to or touched her. Her love for him shone out from 
her eyes, dwelt on her lips, was eloquent in every gesture. 

The "At Home" was a great success, and the crowd went 
lo their carriages or streamed on foot through the drive, 
loud in their admiration of the new earl and his lovely wife, 
and presently the two were left standing side by side alone 
in the great room. 

He looked at her fondly, proudly. 

"Well, Madge," he said, your first great function is over. 
iWhat do you think of it ?" 

"It was not so terrible, after all," she said, putting her 
arm through his, "and I was not nearly so nervous as I 
thought I should have been. But then, every one was so 
kind. If I could only remember one half the nice things 
people said to me !" 

He nodded and laughed. 

"They said nice things to me, also, Madge," he said; 
**bvt I naven't any difficulty in remembering them, for theyr 
all harped on one string; my extraordinary luck in winning 
such a beautiful, charmin|^ wife — " 

She put her hand on his lips, her face crimson, her eyes 
glowing. 

"Ah, Norman, if I were only more worthy of you!" she 
murmured. 

'7ust 80^" he sakl» with a smile. "Well, I sup£ose I must 
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put up with you as you are. And now, what do you say to 
a stroll? Run and put your hat on." 

She ioined him on the steps a few minutes later, and they 
strolled through the park, and insensibly their feet took tlie 
direction of the little village church where barely a month 
ago they had been made man and wife. 

In silence they went up the path and stood looking at the 
ivy-grown tower. There was no need for speech between 
them, for each was thinking of the other, of the ''haunted 
wood'' through which they had passed, of the sunlit land in 
which they were now dwelling. Then, suddenly, Norman, 
who had glanced round the church-yard, uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

She followed his eyes to where they rested on a new 
grave-stone, and the color flitted into her face as she walked 
op to the grave with him. 

It was a plain but massive stone, newly placed, and the 
recently cut inscription read thus: 

**In memory of Viscount Harold Lechmere. 
"Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go in peace;** 

and underneath ran: "And of M. M. 

"Love took up the harp of life, and smote 

On all its chords with might — 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling^ 

Passed in music out of sight." 

In this grave lay Harold Thane and the woman who had 
loved him even tmto death. 

"You are not angry, Norman?" Madge whispered. "I 
ought to have asked you before I had it set up, but — but I 
thought—" 

He put his hand — it trembled a little— on her shoulder. 

"All you do is right and best, dearest," he said. "Yes, it 
was like you to put those words I Poor Thane! he was 
sinned aeainst as well as sinning 1 Who is it says that 
'Wrong hreeds wrong?' There, let them rest together, 
Madge! We can forget — -vou and I — in our great happi- 
ness, everything save Uiat he was of my kith and kin, and 
that she—" 

— "Too has found her way through the wood into the sun- 
light beyond!" Madge whispered; and as she spoke she 
plucked some flowers from a bush, and tenderly, reverently, 
laid them on the grave. 

They passed out of the church-yard hand in hand, like 
two lovers, and made their way, without a word, to the cot- 
tage ; passed through the little gate, and went up to^ the door. 

As they paused a moment they heard voices within, ao4 
they exchanged a glance of interrogation. 
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>» 



•T*here is some one with grandfather. Who can it be? 
•aid Madge. 

Norman opened the door and looked into the little sitting- 
room. 

Mr. Gordon was sitting at the table, littered with papers 
and specimens; the room was redolent of tobacco, which 
came from the pipe of none other than Mr. Gerard, who 
was sitting at his ease in a big chair, smoking hard, and 
lazily watching the old man. 

Madge ran across the room to him, and he gave one hand 
to her and the other to Norman, nodding to each with his 
grave, cynical smile. 

"Why, how long have you been here?" demanded Madge, 
blushing and laughing with pleasure. 

"Oh, two or three hours I" he said, preparing to lay down 
his pipe ; but Madge took it and put it to his lips again with 
a laugh. 

"How wicked of you not to let us know, not to come up 
to us I" she said, with affectionate reproach. 

"Oh, I was coming up, but I heard that you had a great 
show on — heard it just in time, by good luck, and so I stayed 
where I was." 

"You hermit !" laughed Norman. "I thought you had lost 
your shyness now that you are a great Academy swell.*' 

For, be it known that the bust which Mr. Gerard had 
made of Madge Gordon had achieved a g^eat success, and 
that the world of art was raving both of the "sculper" and 
the "sculped," as Tilda would have called them. 

Mr. Gerard made a mock shudder. 

"Don't talk of it," he said, plaintively. "Sometimes, if 
it wasn't for you" — he looked at her with a half-concealed 
admiration and tenderness — "I could wish that I'd never cut 
that bust. It's proved the bane of my life. Such a fuss! 
They send me invitations to their swell parties! I should 
look a pretty old idiot in a dress-coat among a lot of gaping 
fashionables, shouldn't I?" 

"You'd look nice and pretty anywhere, you dear bear!" 
said Madge. "But I am so glad to see you! You and 
grandfather must come up and have dinner with us ; mustn't 
they, Norman?" 

"Yes, if I carry them both," was the instant response. 

Mr. Gerard laughed and shook his head. 

"Mr. Gordon has just ordered a ^rand high tea," he said. 
"I dare say he'll let you both stay if you ask him humbly.** 

"We'll stay," said Madge, "whether he asks us or not; 
and I'll make the toast," she added, as the neat servant 
whom she had engaged for the old man entered with the 
Irax. 
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Norman asked Mr. Gerard for all the town news, anl 
especially for news of that art world in which the sculptor 
had at last taken his proper position. 

He told them a little— only a little; for, like all great men^ 
he hated talking of himself. 

"You should ask 'Tilda/' he said, with a laugh; "for she 
knows more about the swells who come pestering than I da 
She receives them and shows them round the studio; and it 
is better than & play to see her point to a Greek head and 
hear her say: 'That's 'Omer — 'Omer as wrote poetry; and 
that's a bust of Columbius, as discovered Amerilqr; and that 
there is Pokerauntus, as het Captain Smith the pirate; and 
the big statoo in the comer is "Trooth," doin' her back hair 
in a 'and-glass.' " 

Madge laughed with the rest, but with an under-tone of 
affectionate liking and sympathy in her lau^h. 

"You will have to have a separate exhibition of your 
works in one of die rooms at Burlington House," said 
iNorman. 

"Well, I'm afraid it may come to that," said Mr. Gerard, 
with a sigh. "If any one considers fame to be all beer and 
skittles, he makes a vast mistake. Youll find that out pres- 
ently, Mr. Gordon;" and he laid his hand on the old man's 
shoulder. 

Mr. Gordon turned his absent glance upon him inquiringly, 
and smiling, shook his head. 

"Fame will never trouble me, Mr. Gerard," he said, cheer* 
fully enough, but with just a suspicion of a sigh. 

"Tm not so sure of that !" retorted Mr. Gerard; and be g9t 
lip from the table and stamped out of the room. 

"Where has he gone now?" said Lord Norman. 

Madge shook her head, but kept her eyes on the door, 
expectantly, and presently the sculptor entered with a square 
brown-paper parcel in his hands. 

He cut the string with the bread-knife, and took out a 
volume bound in "green cloth, gilt-lettered," and placing it 
in Mr. Gordon's hands, looked down at him with a grave 
smile of sympathy and pleasure. 

The old man took up the book, and arranging his specta- 
cles, read the title; then he uttered a little cry, and llie 
volume almost fell from his trembling hands. 

"Why — ^why, it's my book — ^my book! How — how is this? 
You told me when ^rou took away the manuscript that you 
wanted to look over it. You didn t say a word about getting 
it published." 

"Didn't I?" responded Mr. Gerard, looking quite sbamfr 
feced. "I — ^I must have forgotten it." 
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With a cry of delight, Madge ran round to her grand- 
father, and hung over his chair with her arm round his nedc 

"Oh, grandfather, let me look! No, no; after you, i 
mean! Oh I how pretty it is! how nice it looks! Oh, Mr. 
Gerard!" and she beamed gratitude and affection at hinu 
''What shall I say to him, Norman? Aren't you surprised} 
Ah—!" 

For she saw by Norman's face that he was in the secret 

"I — ^I thought we'd get it out quietly and without bother- 
ing him," said Mr. Gerard, still looking like a school-bo]; 
caught in the act of robbing an orchard. 

"Beautiful — beautiful!" murmured the old man, turning 
over the pages of rich paper and clear type, and carefully 
Qrawn and colored illustrations, with fingers that tremblea 
with excitement. "I — I had given up all hope of ever seeing 
It. Do you think it will be a success?" 

As he spoke, a slip of printed matter fluttered from be* 
tween the fly-leaf and the cover. Norman picked it up. 

"It's a notice from the 'Scientific Journal,' " he said, men* 
tioning the great authority on such a work as that Mr. 
Gordon had written. "Read it, Madge." 

Madge read it in a voice quivering with pleasure and 
gratification, for it was an extremely laudatory review — ^just 
the sort of notice that sends the author of the book so spoken 
of into the seventh heaven. 

"I thought I'd wait until the notices came out before I 
showed him the book," said Mr. Gerard, under his breath. 
"There are several others; they are slipped in between Uie 
pages, so that he'll come upon them gradually. It's going to 
be a great success — it is a great success already;" and he 
shook the hand which Mr. Gordon speechlessly held out to 
him. 

"And you have done it all ! Oh, what shall I say — ^wha€ 
can I say to him, Norman?" Mad^ cried. 

Norman looked from her glowmg face to the red and 
bashful one of the sculptor, and smiled. 

"I thought you women knew a better way of paying a man 
than in words," he said, significantly. 

But he stared and laugh^ as Madge, crimsoning, said in 
a low voice • 

"Oh, but rvc— I've done that before !" 

But she stood on tiptoe and kissed Mr. Gerard once again. 



One evenine, in the winter of that year — that happy year I 
•-^e Earl of Chesney was going home from his club in 
IPatll Mall. He was hurrying suong, his handsome head erect, 
fcis face bright and chearful; for he was due at home for an 
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#arly dinner, having booked himself for a theater with Madge 
tnd Mr. Gerard; and being in a hurry, he scarcely noticed 
* ragged, hungry-looking individual who limped beside him, 
holding out a box of matches and whining m the orthodox 
fashion; but as Norman paused a moment to look at his 
watch, thinking that he must take a hansom, after all- 
something in the tone of the man's whine struck him, and 
be looked at him. 

They were standing under a street-lamp, the light from 
which fell upon the beggar's face, and Norman, with a start, 
recognized Silas Fletcher. 

"Fletcher!" he said. 

The man started in his turn, and raised his blear eyes to 
Norman's face, then drew back with an exclamation of fear 
and shame, and looked from right to left, as if meditating 
flight; but he remained standing and staring at Norman, his 
lips moving silently. 

Norman was shocked by the terrible change in the man^* 
Ihe thin, emaciated face, the sunken eyes and trembling lips 
(were all eloquent of drink, misery, squalor. 

"It is ^ou, isn't it, Fletcher?*' he said, gravely. 

"Yes, It's me, my lord," whined Silas, drawing his greasy 
coat-sleeve across his lips — "what's left of me, at least. I 
didn't know it was you, or I wouldn't have stopped you.** 
And he turned as if to shuffle off, but Norman arrested him 
with a gesture of the hand. 

"Wait," he said, eying him pitifully; for Norman Lech- 
mere, though hot-tempered enough and swift to .anger, was 
sot slow to forgive; and, besides, he was happy, prosperous, 
;while this poor wretch — 

"You seem in bad case, Fletcher," he said. 

Silas shook his head and groaned. 

"No man is in a worse one, my lord," he whined, huskily. 
Tve not had a morsel to eat «ince — " 

"How have you come down to this?" asked Norman, his 
pity almost hardened by the mendicant tone and manner. 

"Bad luck," said Fletcher, with a dismal sigh. "Nothing 
but bad luck! Everything's against me." As he spoke he 
took off his battered hat and wiped his cadaverous brow with 
the dirty remnant of a red cotton handkerchief, and Norman 
saw that his hair had recently suffered the prison crop. "It 
doesn't matter where I go or what I do, it's sure to turn out 
wrong," whined Silas. "America, Spain, here in England, 
if s all the same. Luck's against me. It's want of capital.'* 

Norman's face grew momentarily stern. 

"You had the money and jewels you stole from the dead 
snan.*' he said» 
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The seared face reddened for a moment and the bleared 
eyes fell. 

"If they said so, they lied !" he stammered, with a misera- 
ble attempt at indignation and injured innocence. 

"No matter," said Norman, gravely. "If you had them, 
they have brought you no good. I have no reproaches for 
you. No punishment I could have dealt out to you could 
have been more severe than this;" and he looked at the bat* 
tered figure, "We will let by-gones be by-gones, and I will 
help you." 

The dull eyes flickered greedily, and Silas extended a 
grimy paw. Norman dropped some money into it. 

"Give me your address," he said, "and I will send you the 
same sum every week. Never mind," as Silas broke into 
a string of "God bless you's." ."The address, please." 

Silas gave him the name of a common lodging-house, and 
Norman, edging away from his oppressive expressions of 
gratitude, fled into a hansom. 

"Why, Norman, how unlike you! — ^you are ten minutes 
late!" exclaimed Madge, as he went to kiss her — a little 
ceremony which he always performed on quitting or return- 
ing to the house. 

"Yes, dear," he said, as he got out of his coat and gave 
a hand to Mr. Gerard. "Sorry; but I met aii old — acquaint- 
ance, and stopped to — er — chat with him." 

"Did you? An old acquaintance! How strange! An- 
other old acquaintance! One has been here this afternoon. 
Look," and she took up a card from the basket and held it . 
up to him. 

"Lady Sybil Delatnoor!" he said, with surprise and some- 
thing not far removed from displeasure. 

"Have you done with it?" she asked, as he stared at i1^ 
and she took it from his hand. 

"Did you see her?" he asked. 

"No," said Madge ; "I was out." 

She spoke from the writing-table where she had taken the 
card, and Norman asked her what she was doing. 

"I am putting it in an envelope to send back to her," she 
said, quietly. 

It was a severe thing to do, but she did it. 

And this much may be said in extenuation : that it was the 
only act of severity which the friends of the Countess of 
Chesney ever knew her commit, for there is no sweeter- 
natured, no more tender-hearted woman in the world than 
Madge, 

THB IND. 
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